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vi PREFACE. 

house and line, but would vary greatly in many details of 
construction. 

These latter, therefore, constitute that part of the art which 
is somewhat indeterminate and on which more light is needed. 
Xevertheless these papers form a body of precedent from which, 
as in legal affairs, valuable information may be secured. It 
would be unfortunate, however, if precedent in engineering 
matters were given the weight that attaches to it in juris- 
prudence. In engineering there is neither any Supreme Court 
nor body of common law handed down from an earlier civiliza- 
tion. In fact a period of standardization generally implies 
cessation of improvement. But it is often a good thing to go 
back in case of doubt to original sources of information like 
these and to see what decisions were reached by skilled men in 
dealing with the conditions that confronted them. And all 
these papers have the value that comes of personal contact with 
the subjects considered. It would be invidious, therefore, to 
attempt at the moment any comparison between them. They 
represent a growing art, which can be successfully followed up 
only by reading attentively of progress as it is made. Herein 
lies the value of the present volume, that it gathers from a 
source not always conveniently accessible the best judgments 
of experts regarding some highly important topics, delivered at 
a recent date, and puts them all together where they can be 
consulted when necessary. There is not one of them but will 
repay careful study, and their aggregate forms a sort of 
landmark in the art from which the bearings of future progress 
may be taken. 

LOXnS BELL. 

Boston, Mass. 
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ELECTEICAL POWER TRANSMISSION. 



BY CHAS. F. SCOTT. 



The national and international expositions held in America 
mark certain fairiy definite eras in electrical development. 

In 1876, at the Philadelphia Centennial, the telephone was an- 
nounced. There was a dynamo which could supply one arc lamp. 
One of the features of the exposition was a great engine of 
1000 hp. 

In 1884 an electrical conference was held in Philadelphia, By 
this time electric lighting was assimaing commercial significance. 
There were numerous stations supplying arc lights and incandes- 
cent lights. Some of these were beginning to pay dividends, 
marking the passage of the electrical industry from the experi- 
mental to the commercial stage. Generally speaking, however, the 
apparatus was crude and inefficient, there were few stationary 
motors, the railway motor and the alternating current had no 
commercial significance. 

By 1893, the year of the Columbian Exposition at Chicago, elec- 
trical matters were assuming an extended engineering and com- 
mercial development. Engine-type generators for alternating and 
direct current were being introduced. The street-railway motor 
was just beginning to operate cars heavier than the ordinary street 
car, although the principal thoroughfare in New York city was 
starting a cable road. Electrical exhibits were in great promi- 
nence at the exposition, but, in looking back over a decade, the 
most striking feature is that c-ertain things which are now so com- 
mon were there simply as exhibits. 

The rotary converter was a curiosity in 1893. It began its com- 
mercial work a few years afterward and did not become a very 
important element in electrical systems until four or five years 
later. In a discussion upon power transmission at the Electrical 
Congress held that summer, an electrical engineer from California 
made this statement: "I wish to say definitely that to the in- 
vestor in California to-day, the successful machine for long dis- 

l 



2 SCOTT: ELECTRICAL POWER TRANSMISSION. 

tance transmission of power electrically exists only in the minds 
of the inventors and promoters, or in some beautiful advertise- 
ment" There had been in operation for a few years a single-phase 
transmission of about 200 kw at 10,000 volts a distance of less 
than 30 miles for lighting. There were a few plants transmitting 
power by single-phase synchronous motors at voltages of about 3000. 
Although polyphase generators were in use, there was no plant 
transmitting polyphase current at high voltage. I remember dis- 
tinctly a friend announcing to me during the Congress that it had 
just been officially determined to use polyphase alternating cur- 
rent instead of direct current for tlie Niagara Falls Power Com- 
pany. The contract for the Niagara generators was closed several 
months later. The Folsom-Sacramento transmission, which I 
believe may be classed as the first polyphase high voltage system 
in America, was not undertaken until the following year. 

In the Congress of 1904, the section which has to do with elec- 
tric power transmission deals therefore with a branch of engineer- 
ing which has had its commercial development within the past 
decade, and, furthermore, the great bulk of that which has com- 
mercial value and engineering interest does not date back more 
than half of that time. 

Approximate statistics show that the apparatus manufactured 
by the leading American companies for power transmission at 
10,000 volts or higher provides for the transmission of approxi- 
mately 1,250,000 hp, all by polyphase current. These striking 
figures indicate a quantitative or commercial development, which 
is, however, no more remarkable than the qualitative or engineer- 
ing development. The elementary diagram of a power transmis- 
sion system with generator, raising transformers, transmission line 
and lowering transformers has been developed into great systems 
with many power-houses, with networks of high-tension circuits 
connecting many sub-stations, which in turn have distributing cir- 
cuits with very exacting requirements. Substantially every ele- 
ment in the system from the generator shaft to the incandescent 
lamp, or motor pulley, has required the constant attention of the 
designer and engineer. Generator and transformer design, types 
of windings and of insulation, switchboard, switches, instruments, 
protective apparatus, insulators, pins and line construction have 
all passed through many stages of development since the early 
plants were installed. Each advance in voltage, each increase in 
power, each increase of distance, .^ach station or sub-station added 
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to a systoiu has increased former difficulties and has brought forth 
new ones. 

Problems of transmission are not problems which can be solved 
in the laboratory alone. Apparatus must meet the precise con- 
ditions of operation and be judged by experience. 

The transmission problem, moreover, is not one pertaining to 
a single plant. The conditions of climate and of service require- 
ments are varied. That which is successful in one place, and for 
a given kind of service, may be wholly inadequate elsewhere. 

The general engineering problems involved in high-tension 
transmission are not those for the individual, but, broadly speak- 
ing, they are for the engineering profession. We will not succeed 
by isolation but by cooperation. He who does not contribute to 
the general fund of experience and he who does not profit by the 
experience of. others is narrow and short-sighted. Competition 
and rivalry should not limit and restrict progress, but should urge 
to better attainments. Research and experience, theory and prac- 
tice must go hand in hand. 

Well may we congratulate ourselves upon the progress, both 
quantitative and qualitative, which has been made in the past 
decade, but we have reached no limit, no resting place. There 
is every indication that the growing applications and the demands 
for power, the enlarging radius which high pressures make prac- 
ticable will bring more difficult and more exacting problems to 
the engineer and will lead to results which in future may make 
our present record simply the small beginnings of what is to 
follow. 

A great impetus was given to the polyphase system when it was 
adopted by the Niagara Falls Power Company and the selection 
of 25 cycles, a radical departure from the practice and the preva- 
lent ideas of that time, was effective in making this frequency 
a recognized standard. 

A few facts in connection with the power developments at 
Niagara Falls are significant and typical. From the first, a large 
portion, usually the greater part, of the power developed has been 
consumed by processes or industries which were not yet invented 
or perfected at the time that the Niagara development was under- 
taken. The initial installation of the Niagara Falls Power Com- 
pany consisted of three generators with a combined output of 
15,000 hp, although wheel pits were provided for two more units. 
The first power was delivered commercially in 1895, nine years 
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•go. EztensioDS haTe been rapid. This company has generators 
uggr^igMiiDg orer 100,000 hp installed. Another company is de- 
T^oping 2'!#,000 hp electrically, and plants are now nnder active 
ocmntruction for an additional ontput of nearly 500,000 hp. 

Many of the electrical questions which are of particular interest 
at tli/^ present time are not broad and general, they are specific 
and in detail, they are with regard to the particular tj'pe, or form 
of apparatus, or mctliod of construction. In recent conferences 
witli the engineers of three transmission systems I found that each 
had a particular element in his system which was the source of 
moet of his trouble, and yet, in two of the cases the elements most 
liable U) give rise to trouble caused little or no apprehension in 
eit)jer of the other plants. The difficulties in one place may not 
be the difficulties in other places. Hence the value of free inter- 
change of exj>erience and of data. 

A TW'Tii writer has said that the cost of a great exposition might 
well Ik* l>ome by the general government as there would be value 
retiimc*d through the indirect impetus given to its citizens. Even 
from the inspiration given to a single individual there might come 
results which would justify the whole cost. We have come to- 
gether for interchange of information and of ideas. Fortunate 
will we be if, supplementing the mutual helpfulness and assistance 
which is sure to follow, there may be also an outlining and con- 
sideration of the problems of the future. It is well to look to 
the detniN of our present apparatus and systems, we must be awake 
also to the discovery of things which are radically new in mate- 
rials, in design, in metliod, which may better solve the problems 
we now have and which may enable us to enter into new fields. 

Discussion. 

Clialrman Scott : Let mc Apeak a word on behalf of the officers of this 
Section. I think the first ]>ower transmission which can be considered 
broadly electric power transmission on a fairly long-distance and defmite 
•cale was the one at Tclluride, Colorado, a 100-hp. motor operated over a 
few niiU'H at 3.000 volts. It was my privilege to have much to do with the 
deHi;^Miing and arrangement of the apparatus and system for that operation, 
•0 that I think I take a just pride in having had something to do with 
the flrst Anwrican power-transmission system. Dr. Bell, our secretary, 
was at the World's Fair in Chicago on the occasion to which I referred; 
he was on his way to Redlands, Ca)., to put in operation the Redlands 
plant, which transmitted three-phase currents at twenty-five or twenty-six 
hundred voltt for a distance of eight miles, and was at the time the largest 
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power transmission. A little later, I think the next year, it was he, if I 
am correct, who started the Folsom-Sacramento plant which I have classed 
as the first real polyphase high-tension transmission plant. So that among 
your officers you have the pioneers in the business. 

Dr. F. A. C. Pebbinb: What was the date of the Standard Consolidated 
Plant of Bodie? 

Chairman Soott: At Bodie, Cal., a plant, practically a duplicate of 
the Telluride plant, was put in operation in 1892 or the beginning of 1893. 

Dr. Bell: A few words in reference to the early state of the art may 
possibly be of interest to some of the members. I remember very well the 
first start at polyphase alternating-current transmission. It was in 
1892 when the two great rival companies were competing commercially, 
and both of them struggling with the possibilities of transmission. I re- 
member coming that year to take charge of transmission work for the 
General Electric Co. and finding as a heritage a ccmtract in Walla 
Walla, in the state of Washington, for a transmission of five miles, to the 
amount of about 160 horse-power. At that time, 1892, we were practically 
lacking in this country any means of doing that work. The heritage had 
come in the form of a contract for high-voltage direct-current machines 
and there was at that time in America no manufacturer who would tackle 
the proposition of making 150 horse-power direct-current machines to 
transmit power five miles at any kind of efficiency. The proposition as 
originally brought before me included a 2000-volt machine and there was 
not a maker in this country who dared wrestle with building a 2000-volt 
machine of that capacity. The contract nad to be filled, and I remember 
almost the first thing I had to do in taking hold of that transmission work 
was to find some way of getting out of the difficulty, which was done by 
using a single-phase lighting machine, 150 kw, at each end, and starting 
the synchronous motor, which took all the power, by means of throwing 
the exciters of the two machines at extra high-voltage upon the line and so 
getting up speed. That plant may be running yet; it was running up to 
three or four years ago. By the next year, progress had been rapid and the 
three-phase generators were worked out so that that first Kedlands plant 
was sold in February or March, 1893, and got installed just after the 
Electrical Congress, without any considerable difficulty. On that occasion, 
I believe, two three-phasers were commercially worked in parallel for the 
first time. The plant was sold under a guaranty, stimulated by the engi- 
neers of the company of which our honored president has long been the elec- 
trical light; a guaranty, that required operating in parallel, and I think 
there was a doubt that lingered in the minds of a good many people as 
to whether it could be done. A time came when both generators were 
installed and the president of the company rode up through the canyon on 
a short hunting trip, and as he went through the station, and saw the 
preparaticms made for paralleling the machines, suggested that he would 
like to see that guaranty fulfilled then and there. I remember taking — 
not my life but my nerve in my hands, and parallelizing then and there 
the machines, and, for a wonder, they went together without the slightest 
difficulty. I say, for a wonder — I knew from experiments in the labora- 
tory they must go together, and I knew perfectly well when they were 
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synchronized they would go together, but confidentially, I may be here 
justified in saying that the next two or three times we tried to ]>aral]el 
those machines there was trouble. That was the first of the American 
polyphase plants, if I possibly except a pair of little generators which 
were then running in Concord, N. IL, aggregating 70 kw or 35 kw apiece. 
They were machines which had been remodeled from the old single-phasers 
and had surface-wound armatures, giving 500 volts or thereabouts, and the 
history of the installation of those two machines may be of interest. 
Anotlier contract had been taken and was passed on to me at the same 
time, to- wit: in 1892, — a proposition for transmitting power five miles, 
in Concord, N. II., for the purpose of running small motors. That con- 
tract had been closed with the specification of using two 500-volt generators 
connected on a three-wire system. After much labor I succeeded in pur- 
suading the agents and the buyers to the point of using three-phase 
apparatus. Some of the three-phase motors were delivered and it was 
necessary, prior to the installation of the large machines, which was 
waiting the completion of the dam, to do something toward supplying 
customers with motors. The company did not desire to put in any 
more 500-volt continuous-current motors, so two or three — three, I 
think, — polyphase induction motors — the first in commercial use in 
this country — were shipped up there and the two little generators 
were sent up after them and installed in a steam-driven station. Those, 
I believe, were actually the first polyphase machines which were in 
use in this country. Somewhat later, another interesting plant wms 
installed, in Taftville, Conn. It was a duplicate of the Redlands plant, 
practically, on a five-mile transmission, which is not at all notable 
but at least interesting as being the first transmission for driving rail- 
way generators for street-car service. They were driven in connection 
with other mill machinery by a 250-hp. synchronous motor, the synchronous 
motor having auxiliary windings in the field and being started as an 
induction motor. In connection with that plant some of the early diflS- 
culties are forcibly brought to mind. There were no insulators at that time 
adequate for use as pull -off insulators in keeping up the line, and during 
one whole afternoon we ran the railway and the mills of 1,700 looms with 
arcs breaking every few minutes across the insulators at the end of the 
line, while an industrious assistant of mine, perched on an enormous pile 
of dirt which had been accumulated in the excavation of the tailrace, was 
making (to use a Hibernianism ) snow-balls out of the dirt and throwing 
tliem at the insulators to break the arcs. Such were some of the asperities 
with which we had to contend in the very early days, but those days were, 
providentially, soon ended. 

Mr. E. KiLBUBN Scott: There is an impression in Europe that the 
adoption of the polyphase alternating current at Niagara followed directly 
from the success of the Tivoli-Rome installation. I remember going down 
to see that particular plant soon after it was started, about 1892, and on 
signing the register, I remember seeing the names of the members of the 
Niagara commission. I really believe that the instant and complete suc- 
cess of that particular installation had great weight with them. We haTe 
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not much to show in England in transmission of power, in the early days, 
but perhaps I may be allowed to remind you of the pioneer work of Fer- 
ranti, when he transmitted power by alternating currents from Deptford 
to London, eleven miles at 10^000 volts. He proved that it was possible 
to transmit power at such a high pressure through underground insulated 
cables. That was a very important thing for us to know. We were not 
then allowed to run bare high-pressure wires. Our Board of Trade is much 
more reasonable now, I am glad to say. 

Mr. Scott has mentioned that a large amount of transmission work hat 
been done within the last five years, and especially on the Pacific coast. 
Is not this traceable to the peculiar geographical advantages theref The 
very high falls enable you to use the tangential water wheel, which is 
the most beautifully simple, as well as the cheapest, prime moter in the 
world. The steam-turbine cannot compare with it. 

I am now engaged on a plant in North Wales, where we are using power 
from a lake on Mount Snowdon, and we have a fall there of 1150 feet; 
but I do not know of such another case in Great Britain. There are two 
or three others of 900 feet; but they require expensive hydraulic works 
to develop them. When I came to work out the details of the Snowdon 
plant, I was specially struck with the simplicity of a plant driven by 
high-pressure tangential water-wheels. With high falls, the water is gen- 
erally pure and free from sand, as well as from organisms that cause 
growth in pipes. On low falls, the water is much more likely to contain 
organisms, and machines have had to be invented to scrape out the pipes. 
On the Pacific coast you have pure water, in some cases from glacial 
streams, and the reason why so much power transmission has centered 
there is largely due to those high falls. 

Chairman Scott : The last speaker mentioned one of the geological con- 
ditions which has favored our transmissions in California, namely, the 
mountain ranges and the high falls. There is another which I think has 
been equally favorable to water-power development, and that is the lack 
of coal. The cost of fuel is high and water-power is resorted to as a 
necessity. I noticed when the pure water of California was mentioned as 
being the only thing to be found there, that our friend Mr. Hutton looked 
a little dubious. He appeared to be rather surprised at so general a 
statement. 

Mr. R. S. Hutton: Regarding the pureness of the water, Mr. Chairman, 
in the winter time, as in any other good country, we have rain. While 
our rainy season is rather short we have a fair share of it. A good many 
of our plants are located at points well down on the sides of the mountains, 
and above such points in earlier times the sides of the mountains have been 
considerably gouged out by the hydraulic mining processes. This has 
filled up a great many of the gulches, and left much debris, which the 
high water has gradually brought down, a little at a time, until we 
have in connection with our flumes found it necessary to install a very 
elaborate system of sand-catching basins, and methods of taking care of 
the conditions existing. Some of the original water-wheels installed, due 
to the earlier imperfect design and construction, gave considerable trouble 
in the matter of cutting of the buckets and parts with which the water 
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came in contact. This to-day has been considerably overcome, so that 
our wheels give us very little trouble from grit that may be in the water. 
The nozzles still get some of the effects of the cutting, but this is a small 
matter and is easily taken care of. Speaking about the high heads we 
have, just a few days before I left California, we put in operation a 
5000-kw unit which, together with its water wheel, forms a very simple 
and compact design, simply a two-bearing unit, with water wheel over- 
hanging. This unit operates at a speed of 400 revolutions per minute. 
The head of water used is 1,600 feet and sufficient power is derived from 
this to drive the generator at considerable over load with a six-inch nozzle. 
This, as I say, was just put in operation a few days before I left, and 
we of course do not know precisely what the result is going to be; but 
from former experience with other units, slightly smaller, we feel that we 
shall not have a large amount of trouble. 

Mr. W. L. Waters: As modem power transmission usually means 
three-phase transmission, I think Mr. Kilbum Scott made statements which 
were to the point when he called attention to the fact that the original 
polyphase work was done on the other side of the Atlantic. The first 
polyphase transmission on a commercial scale was the Lauffen transmis- 
■V>n at the Frankfort Exposition in 1891, where, I think, 150 hp was trans- 
mitted 100 miles, at about 30,000 volts. The work done in the next few 
years was really single-phase work, and I think I am right in saying that 
both the Telluride and the Tivoli-Rome plants were single-phase. It was 
really three or four years later that the Niagara Falls transmission was 
started up, making the first large important polyphase transmission in 
this country. Certainly Mr. C. E. L. Brown deserves the credit of the 
pioneer work in polyphase transmission, and of showing that it was capable 
of commercial success. 

Chairman Scott: I should have limited my comment here to work in 
America; I had that in mind, and in not discussing foreign work I did 
not mean to belittle it. I will add that limitation in the paper. If there 
is no further discussion we will adjourn until tomorrow morning. 



THE HIGH-TENSION TRANSFORMER IN LONG- 
DISTANCE POWER TRANSMISSION. 



BY JOHN S. PECK. 



The development of the high-tension transformer has been one 
of the great factors in the growth of long-distance power trans- 
mission which has occurred during the past decade. At the begin- 
ning of this period there were practically no transformers in com- 
mercial service of a capctcity as great as 100 kw, or of a voltage 
exceeding 10,000. Today there are in America approximately 
10,000 transformers of capacities ranging from 100 to 2,500 kw, 
wound for pressures of 10,000 to 60,000 volts. This development 
in high-voltage transformers is a direct result of a commercial 
demand for apparatus capable of transmitting larger and larger 
amounts of power over longer and longer distances. 

At the beginning of this period of long-distance power develop- 
ment there was no past experience in high-voltage work upon which 
to base the designs of new lines of apparatus. Little was known 
of the characteristics of insulating materials and few materials 
which had proven satisfactory even for low voltages were available. 
Of the nature of the strains produced by lightning discharges, by 
switching, or by other static disturbances, nothing was known. 
Thus, the designer was forced to start upon the development of an 
entirely new class of apparatus, with no guide for his direction 
save his own good judgment. Under such conditions it is not to 
be wondered that mistakes were made, or that some trouble has 
been encountered with high-voltage apparatus, but rather that the 
number of such mistakes were so few and that the amount of 
trouble has been so small. The development of the transformer 
may be said to have progressed without interruption from the small 
and crude units of ten years ago to the large and highly perfected 
ones of today. One of the remarkable features of this develop- 
mcnt is the fact that on account of the rapidly increasing demand 
for units of larger size and higher voltage, it was not possible to 
wait for results which, under a more gradual development, would 
have been obtained from the actual operation of transformers 

9 
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already manufactured; and so rapidly were designs and manufko- 
turing methods changing that a ti:ansformer was often out of date 
before there was time for any inherent weakness to develop. 

The state of the art of transformer manufacture has advanced 
to such a point that today the design of a 60,000-volt, 2,600 kw 
transformer is undertaken with a far greater assurance of success 
than was felt ten or twelve years ago in the design of a small 2,000- 
volt unit. An idea of this development may be obtained from the 
accompanying table, which is made up from the records of one of 
the largest electrical manufacturing companies. The transformers 
included in this list are all used for high-voltage transmission, and 
it is of interest to note that the 6,130 transformers represent an 
aggregate capacity of 1,059,838 kw — nearly 1,600,000 hp — ^the 
average size of unit being 210 kw. 

Output of High-Voltage Transformers Made hy Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company from 1892 to 1903, 
inclusive. 

No. of Maximum 

trans- Output Maximum capacity 

Tear. formers. kw. voltage. kw. 

1892 65 406 10,000 10 

1893 19 272 3,000 19 

1894 68 1,720 10,000 100 

1895 78 4,215 10,000 200 

1896 150 12,820 15,000 750 

1897 , 165 21,091 30,000. 860 

1S98 387 49,719 30,000 600 

1899 662 119,492 33,000 1,875 

11)00 492 171,646 50,000 2,760 

1901 997 201,475 60,000 1,000 

1902 985 248,982 50,000 2,200 

1903 971 228,000 60,000 2,500 

Total.. 5,039 1,059,838 

Transformers for long-distance transmission may be divided into 
two general classes: oil-insulated, and air-blast. 

The oil-insulated transformers may be again divided into two 
general classes: self-cooling, and artificially cooled. 

Practically all transfonners are of the shell type of construc- 
tion. 

The working parts of the different classes of transformers are in 
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general similar^ the principal difference being in the external case 
or housing. In all types the winding is made up of a number of 
thin flat coils^ wound with a flat ribbon and with one turn per 
layer. These coils are assembled side by side and separated by 
insulating barriers and by spacing blocks, which permit a circula- 
tion of oil or air between them. The magnetic circuit is built up 
of laminations of specially selected and treated sheet steel. These 
laminations are securely held in place by end-frames surrounding 
the ends of the coils, and are held together by suitable bolts and 
braces. The case or housing is adapte4 for oil or air cooling as is 
required. 

It has been found that in high-potential transformers there is, 
under certain conditions, an accumulation of the full line potential 
upon a few turns, so that for successful operation it becomes neces- 
sary to insulate the turns one from another in the most thorough 
and careful manner. The method of winding coils with one turn 
per layer affords an excellent means of acc-omplishing this result, 
as each turn can be insulated from every other one to any desired 
extent A coil of this type has also comparatively few turns, so 
that a number of these coils are required for making up the total 
winding; thus the voltage on any one coil is reduced and the adja- 
cent coils may be insulated from each other with insulating bar- 
riers of any desired thickness. 

In order to keep down the reactance of the transformers, the 
primary and secondary coils are interlaced and, in general, the 
larger the transformer the more frequently are the coils interlac-ed. 

In the construction of large transformers, the coils are very 
heavy, and in order that they may be thoroughly ventilated, it is 
necessary that their thickness be reduced to a minimum. Thus the 
problem of mechanically supporting them becomes a serious one, 
and in the design of such transformers the working out of the 
electrical design is a simple problem compared with that of design- 
ing proper methods for insulating and supporting the coils, so that 
they cannot become displaced or injured by electrical or mechanical 
forces. On certain large high-voltage transformers it is interest- 
ing to see the ingenious methods which have been worked out for 
mechanically supporting, for insulating and ventilating the wind- 
ings. 

The oil-insulated self-cooling transformer is wound for voltages 
as high as desired and for capacities as great as 500 kw. This 
transformer depends for its cooling upon radiation from the sur- 
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face of the case in which it is mounted. The only satisfactory 
case yet devised for a self-cooling transformer of large size is one 
made of heavy sheet iron, corrugated in such a manner as to give 
a very largo exposed surface. The corrugated cases are mounted 
either in an angle-iron framework or with tlie sides set into a cast- 
iron base. A cast-iron top is usually provided and in this are 
placed suitable bushings for the primary and secondary leads. The 
self-cooling transformer has one great advantage over all other 
types, in that no extraneous devices are required for cooling, so 
that when once installed it.\vill operate indefinitely with practically 
no attention. 

The capacity of the self-cooling transformer is limited to approx- 
imately 500 kw. For greater capacities than this, the cost and 
dimensions of the case become excessive. 

For many classes of service where no attention can be given to 
the apparatus, the self-cooling transformer is the only satisfactory 
type. This promises to be the case in single-phase railway work, 
where one or two transformers will be installed in out-of-way sub- 
stations, or perhaps in certain cases on poles where inspection can 
be made at rare intervals only. 

The oil-insulated artificially cooled transformer may be wound 
for any voltage and for any desired capacity. Its construction 
diflfers from that of the oil-insulated self-cooled transformer prin- 
cipally in the form of case and in the c-ooling devices. A number 
of different methods have been proposed and tried for carrying off 
the heat, but one method is now almost always used. This consists 
in forcing or siphoning water through coils of brass or copper tub- 
ing placed inside the transformer case below the surface of the oil. 
This method of cooling is the most simple and direct of any of the 
artificial cooling systems. 

The case for containing the oil is usually made of boiler-plates 
riveted and caulked. A cast-iron case and cover are provided and 
the terminals of the water cooling coils and the leads from the 
primary and secondary windings are carried through this cover. 

Another system of cooling, used to a limited extent, consists in 
drawing the hot oil away from the transformer tanks, circulating 
it through a cooling coil which is immersed in running water, and 
then returning the cooled oil to the transformer case. The circula- 
tion is maintained by means of a small motor-driven pump. The 
advantage of this system ovfr the first one mentioned is that in case 
of a leak in the cooling system the oil will escape into the water 
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instead of the water into the oil; but as there are very few cases 
on record where trouble has resulted from leaky water-coils, this 
advantage does not seem to be of great moment. To offset this 
single advantage, a pump, a motor, a cooling tank and a system of 
oil piping are required for the cooling system, and there is the 
possibility that should a deposit form in the oil it will gather on 
the inside of the tubes and prevent the circulation and cooling of 
the oil. 

The air-blast transformer, as its name implies, is one in which 
the cooling is accomplished by means of a forced draught of air. 
It may be wound for pressures not exceeding approximately 33,000 
volts, in units of any desired capacity. 

The transformer proper is mounted in a cast-iron housing, so 
arranged that air, which is admitted at the base, may pass through 
the cooling ducts between the coils and through those in the iron. 
Two separate air-passages are provided, one for cooling the coils 
and the other for cooling the iron. Dampers are arranged for con- 
trolling the air in either passage. The transformers are usually 
placed above an air-chamber in which a pressure usually less than 
one ounce per square inch, above the surrounding air, is main- 
tained. The air is supplied from large steel-plate fans, which are 
usually directly connected to induction motors. The power re- 
quired for cooling is small, being usually one-tenth to one-fourth 
of one per cent of the transformer capacity. 

On account of the difficulty of eliminating static discharges over 
the surfaces of the coils of the air-blast transformer, it has been 
found impractical to use this type of construction for pressures 
exceeding approximately 33,000 volts, and the greatest success has 
been obtained at voltages not exceeding 20,000. 

During the past year, a considerable amount of discussion has 
occurred regarding the relative fire risks of oi]-insulated and air- 
blast transformers. The general results brought out seem to indi- 
cate that BO far as actual dainage to the transformer itself is con- 
cerned, either by internal or external heat, the risk is much greater 
with the air-blast transformer than with the oil-insulated type. 
This greater risk of the air-blast transformer results, not only 
from the more inflammable nature of its insulation, but also on 
account of the presence of the air blast, which tends to increase 
the rate of combustion, as well as by the open construction necessi- 
tated by the method of cooling. 

In the oil-insulated transformer, the oil cannot be ignited unless 
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it is first raised to a very high temperature. Oil also acts as an 
extinguisher of arcs which occur below its surface, and, if the trans- 
former is inclosed in a tight case, the oil, even if ignited, cannot 
continue to bum, on account of lack of fresh air. 

There is, however, a danger incident to the operation of the oil- 
insulated transformer which is due to the fact that oil-vapor, 
when mixed with the proper proportion of air, forms an explosive 
mixture, which, becoming ignited, may burst the containing case 
and permit the oil to escape. With large transformers it is now 
customary to use a practically air-tight case, sufficiently strong to 
withstand an internal pressure of approximately 100 pounds per 
square inch, which is probably in excess of any pressure that can 
actually be obtained. In large transformer installations, each 
transformer, or each group of transformers, is often placed in a 
vault or pit, which is properly drained and, in event of a case being 
damaged by external causes so that oil escapes, it will not spread 
about the station floor, but be carried away by the drain. 

With every precaution taken, the presence of large quantities of 
oil must constitute a certain fire risk, and for this reason it has 
become the general prac-tice to specify air-blast transformers for 
use in sub-stations which are located in thickly populated portions 
of large cities. Such transformers are usually wound for 6,000 to 
15,000 volts, for which pressures the air blast transformer is well 
adapted. For very high voltages, it is of course necessary to use 
oil-insulated transformers, taking such precautions in their in- 
stallation, as to reduce to a minimum the danger to surrounding 
buildings or apparatus. 

A method for reducing tlie fire hazard of the oil-insulated trans- 
former which has been used to a limited extent, consists in placing 
the transformer in a tight case with a vent-pipe connected to the 
top of the dome-shaped cover. At tlie bottom of the case a con- 
nection is made with tlie water-mains, so that, in case of necessity, 
water can be admitted at the bottom of the case, driving out the 
oil through the top vent and leaving the case filled with water. 
llie vent may be connected with a sewer, or with a suitable tank 
for receiving the oil. 

A mineral oil is used in transformers. It should have a fire-test 
of not less tlian 200 deg. C; its evaporation at normal running 
temperatures should be negligible; it should be free from acids, 
alkalis, water or sulphur compounds, and should show no deposit 
at the maximum operating temperature of the transformer. 
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In Europe^ the three-phase transformer has been very extensively 
used. In America it has not come into general use. This is 
doubtless due to the fact that single-phase transformers present a 
much more flexible arrangement than one three-phase unit» while 
there is but a slight difference in cost in favor of the three-phase 
unit. 

For transmission voltages not exceeding 33^000 volts^ it is cus- 
tomary to connect both high-tension and low-tension windings of 
transformers in delta, as with this arrangement two transformers 
will continue to deliver three-phase currents even though one trans- 
former be disabled. For higher voltages, transformers are fre- 
quently connected with low-tension windings in delta and high- 
tension windings in star. This permits the grounding of the neu- 
tral point of the syst>,r», limiting the voltage between any wire and 
ground to 68 per cent of the line voltage. The winding and insu- 
lating of the transformer is also somewhat facilitated, on account 
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of the lower voltage of the star-connection. The star-connection, 
on both high-tension and low-tension windings, is apt to prove an 
unstable arrangement, as, under certain conditions, it permits the 
full line voltage to be concentrated upon two of the transformers. 
In general this connection should not be used. 

The eflBciency and regulation obtained on transformers is prob- 
ably superior to that of any other apparatus in the transmission 
system. On large units, even though wound for low frequency and 
high voltage, eflSciencies of 98.5 per cent may be obtained. Fig. 1 
shows an efficiency curve of a 2220 kw transformer, for a frequency 
of 30 cycles, 60,000 to 1100 volts. It should be noted that the 
efficiency is practically constant at 98.5 per cent from three-quar- 
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ters to one and one-half load. The remarkably close r^ulation of 
this transformer even with loads of low power-factor ahonld be 
noted also. 

From the records of one of the large manufaetoring companies, 
certain data has been obtained r^arding the capacities, voltages, 
and output of high-voltagB transformers during the past ten or 
twelve years. These results have been prepared in graphic form, 
and appear in Figs. 2, 3 and 4. These curves give a fair idea of 
the progress in the state of the art of high-voltage transformer 
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building. Fig. 2 shows the output of high- voltage transformers 
for different years. It seems almost incredible that in ten years* 
time the output per year should have increased from 300 or 400 kw 
to 250,000 kw. Upon this curve the effect of the installation of 
the Niagara plant, as well as the introduction of the alternating- 
current motor and the converter, may be clearly seen. The effect 
of the recent financial depression is also shown in a decreased out- 
put for 1903 over that of 1902. 

Fig. 3 shows the maximum size of unit manufactured during 
the different years, also the average size of unit for the different 
years. In eight years time, the maximum unit increased from 
10 kw to 2750 kw — 275 times — while the increase in the average 
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size of unit has been from 10 kw to 250 kw — an increase of 25 
times. 

Fig. 4 shows the maximum voltage for which a commercial trana- 
former was wound during the different years, also the average volt- 
age during the different years. It will be noted that the increase 
has been from 10,000 to 60,000 volts, not nearly so great an in- 
crease as that in size, but one which represents far greater diflB- 
culties to the transformer manufacturer. The average pressure 
seems to be growing constant at approximately 15,000 volts. This 
is due doubtless to the fact that a very large number of the trans- 
formers sold are for use in large cities on 10,000-volt service for 
supplying converters for railway or lighting service. 

Discussion. 

Chairman Scott: The one thing which has given prominence to the 
alternating current and which has made possible the present types of 
power transmission and the use of high voltages is the transformer — a 
piece of apparatus most simple in itself. The component parts are most 
elementary in kind and for demonstration purposes very simple elements 
will suffice. But the transformer for use has undergone a very great 
development and many of the points to which Mr. Peck has referred are 
the points of engineering development of the transformer. In a certain 
way the lines of development have not departed from the earliest types. 
The type of transformer used in the first 10,000-volt transmission in this 
country, is, in its essential particulars, the same as the transformer used 
to-day. The details, the form of iron plate, the shape of coils, and the 
number of coils has changed in the development of the larger transformer. 
The oil insulation is the same. What we have done is to develop one 
type. It will be valuable in the discussion of this subject to have any 
comments upon the immediate points taken up in the paper and the 
particular usefulness of the various types. It would also be serviceable 
to have any suggestions on departures from this type. Are we in future 
to keep along the same line? Will the transformers of ten years hence 
be essentially those of to-day or will they be along radically different 
lines? The paper is open for discussion. 

Mr. Francis 0. Blackwell: I cannot agree with Mr. Peck regarding 
there being practically no fire risk with oil transformers. In large stations 
the transformer cases contain hundreds of barrels of oil. It is true that, 
in most cases of power-houses being destroyed by fire, the evidence indi- 
cates that the fire originated in combustible material in the neighborhood 
of the transformer and not in the transformer itself. The oil leakage 
from the transformer, which cannot be entirely prevented, is a source of 
danger. If a fire starts near the transformer and heats it up sufficiently, 
it will turn it into a gas producer and sufficient gas can be turned out 
to melt up all the iron work and machinery in any power house. I think 
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that, when you install such a large body of oil in a building, yoa would 
at least take the same precautions against fire that you would had you 
one or two barrels of illuminating or lubricating oil in a factory. The 
insurance rules would require you to place such oil in a separate fire- 
proof room. In power-houses and sub-stations, which I have recently 
designed, each transformer is enclosed in an airtight fireproof compart- 
ment. These compartments prevent the accumulation of combustible 
material in the neighborhood of the transformer, and, further, should a 
fire starty it will smother itself out as soon as the oxygen in the room 
is consumed. 

There is another matter in connection with Mr. Peck's paper to which 
I would like to call attention and that is — the relation of efficiency to 
cost. A transformer designed for, say, 98 per cent efficiency, will cost 
nearly twice as much as one with 96 per cent efficiency'. Expressed in 
another way — if you cut your losses in two you must use twice as much 
material in the construction of the transformer. It is an open question, 
therefore, as to how high in efficiency it is economical to go. The interest 
on the cost of the transformer might readily be more than the value of 
the power saved. 

Mr. E. KiLBUBN Scoit: We, in England, were using oil at a very early 
date; but our experience was imfortunate and its use was dropped alto- 
gether. We were surprised to hear some time afterward that oil was 
proving a success in America. Any oil which we now use for the purpose 
is obtained from the States, and if the author of the paper would say 
something about the way in which this oil is prepared, it would be ap- 
preciated. American makers treat it in some way that our manufacturers 
apparently do not know about; at any rate, we cannot get suitable oil in 
England. 

R^^rding the cooling by air, it has occurred to me that probably air 
under considerable pressure might be used for the. transformer which will 
have to be installed for working main-line railways by alternating cur* 
rents. I do not know whether you have noticed how when coalcutting 
machines are worked with compressed air, snow forms on the pipes and 
valves, owing to the sudden expansion of the air when it leaves the ex- 
haust. This is a common occurrence in machinery driven by compressed 
air. Now I think that probably the transformers or railways could be 
cooled by having compressing stations at various points, to effect the 
cooling by this sudden expansion of air. 

Coming to the question of the containing case, I notice many transformer 
cases are carefully ribbed outside, but are left smooth inside. This is 
probably done for ease in making the casting; but I think it would pay 
to incur a little more expense, and rib the inside of the cases as well. In 
fact, I think corrugated iron sheeting closed up (that is to say the pitch 
of the corrugations reduced from the usual three inches to say one inch) 
would be very effective, as it would give a large inside cooling surface, as 
well as a large outside cooling surface. We do not want great thick cast- 
ings. To make a casting, say, six feet high, the bottom will have to be 1^ 
inches thick; because the moulder cannot very well get it thinner. The 
flides willy therefore, vary from l^ inches to ^ inch, or so, at the top 
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and this is very thick metal through which to expect the heat to travel. 
I think the walls should be made of thin corrugated steel, as it would 
not only give ample cooling surface, but also great strength. 

Speaking of the air-blast for cooling, it may be of interest to mention 
that the first Thomson electric welding plant shown at the Glasgow 
Exhibition about 1888, was bought by Clarke, Chapman & Co., and em- 
ployed by them for welding connecting rods, etc., for ship's winches, 
Tljoy tried to use it for larger work and had several burn outs. On their 
nskin<^ my advice, I suggested turning the blast from the Smith's hearths 
tl) rough the electrical apparatus and this was done. It was probably 
one of the first examples of air-blast copling of electrical apparatus. 

Dr. Louis Bell: With respect to these large oil-cooled transformers, 
I tliink we all appreciate the danger to which Mr. Blackwell has alluded — 
that is, the fire danger; but perhaps we do not all appreciate at once the 
troubles which complete isolation of transformers invites. For example, 
you can undoubtedly box up a transformer or any other piece of apparatus 
60 that a fire originating in it or communicating to it cannot possibly find 
its way out of the space in which it is placed, but in doing that you 
necessarily sacrifice a good deal of simplicity. I think the tendency in 
modern practice, the practice of the next few years, is going to be greatly 
in the direction of simplification of stations, simplification of all the con- 
ned ions possible, and the abolition of a great deal of accessory equip- 
nn^nt and apparatus which now forms a very formidable feature of the 
cost and maintenance of many large stations. To that end I think that 
tlie direction in which our energies should be spent is toward keeping 
fire away from transformers rather than making too elaborate provisions 
for confining it to them after it gets in. It is better to lock the door 
before tlie horse is stolen. And it seems to me that a proper oil trans- 
former nms very little risk, according to my experience, of getting on fire 
from the inside. As Mr. Blackwell very justly remarked, the danger is 
on tlio outside. And if you keep combustible materials away from your 
transformers, just as you would keep it away from any other place, the 
V liole plant is much simplified. The danger at stations, according to the 
observation of a good many of us, I think, is in about the last place 
wliere one would at first suppose, that is to say, in the floor. You can 
design a fireproof wall, you can design a fire-proof roof — fire-proof ip. 
any ordinary sense of the term, but to get an adequate floor on a station 
is a more serious problem. Concrete floors, you know, if well soaked 
from leakage of lubricants or anything of that kind, will furnish a very 
respectable furnace. I know one large factory in the East that was totally 
destroyed; the interior of it became a furnace on account of a floor which 
was supposed to be fire-proof but was charged with oil. I think if you 
pay attention to the station and keep combustibles away as far as possible 
from the outside of the transformers and their connections, including 
cables, that the danger of fire will be very much reduced. As it is now, 
I have, time and again, been in stations with first-class dynamo equip- 
ment, with the best modern transformers, and with some foolish col- 
lection of accessories arranged bo as to catch any flames that might come 
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therefrom. This is particularly true of the switchboard as found in many 
power-transmission stations. Time and again I have seen a switchboard 
which was simply a fire trap, with a great mass of insulated wires and 
other stuff which will burn at high temperatures, snugly tucked away 
behind it, in the interest of compactness, with the result that if anything 
went wrong on that board you would have a little furnace started, capable 
of heating things even to the point of ignition of oil in the vicinity. I 
think that in the safety of transformers and other apparatus, the floor 
at the station is a matter that is too often neglected. As regards air- 
blast transformers^ they are not faultless as a fire risk. I have seen a 
transformer, which was supposed to have gone out, bum on all night, 
scattering around cinders liberally. It seems to me that our work should 
be largely in the line of the prevention of the communication of any fire 
to the station or the spreadinj? of any fire which may originate from a 
short-circuit. If you do not crowd the place too much; if you do not 
attempt to build a station too compact — and most power-transmission 
stations are in places where compactness is not necessary — you can avoid 
a great many of these dangers. It is very pretty to go into a station and 
say "Here is our beautiful, compact switchboard; here are our accessories 
of various kinds ; you see there isn't an inch of waste space." Well, waste 
space is sometimes the very best insurance that we can have, particularly 
in fire risks. 

Dr. F. A. C. Perrine: I tliink we should not allow to pass, without 
correction, an apparent error in observation that Mr. Kilbum Scott has 
made on his American tour in regard to the self-cooled transformers, as 
we call them. There are four types in this country: We have the boiler- 
iron case, smooth inside and out; we have a corrugated sheet-iron case 
which is corrugated inside and out; we have a corrugated cast-iron case 
which is corrugated inside and out; and the fourth, which is the only one 
which corresponds to his description, is a boiler-iron case with external or 
iron radiating strips. So far as I know, there are not made in this country 
any cases of cast-iron with external radiating strips and smooth internal 
surface. A majority of the large self -cooled transformers made in this 
country are made either with corrugated sheet-iron cases, corrugated inside 
and out, or corrugated cast-iron cases, corrugated inside and out. So 
that the suggestion that he makes of radiating strips passing within the 
oil, as well as outside into the air, is actually our practice. 

Mr. J. S. Peck: At one time the Westinghouse Company made a case 
which was smooth inside. First we had it ribbed inside and outside, then 
we found that the ribs inside did no good so we cut them off and left 
the riha outside. Now I think the explanation of this was, that for heat 
to get from the oil into the cast iron is a comparatively simple matter. 
The whole trouble comes in getting the heat from the cast iron into the 
surrounding air, and I don't think — in fact I am very sure — that it 
would not do any good to put ribs inside. 

Dr. Perrine: Are any such transformers being manufactured now? 

Mr. Pkck: As far as I know there are none. 

Mr. W. L. Waters: I think Mr. Blackwell called attention to an im- 
portant fact when he pointed out that the cost of a transformer depends 
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upon its efficiency. Apart from this question of efficiency, the rating of a 
transformer is simply a question of getting rid of the heat developed with- 
out damaging the insulation. And therein lies the advantage of a water- 
cooled transformer, as in this type you can carry away a considerably 
larger amount of heat by increasing your circulation of water. So that 
you can make a much cheaper transformer if you sacrifice efficiency, and 
increase the circulation of your water in this type of transformer. 

In regard to the point that Mr. Kilburn Scott brought up about the 
quality of oil, I think that the only way you can rely on that is to purify, 
or bring the oil up to standard, yourself. We had considerable trouble 
lately with a large shipment of transformers which was held up on ac- 
count of the quality of the oil received from the Vacuum Oil Company. Ap- 
parently the oil may be all right when it leaves the refinery, but it may 
not be all right by the time it is put into the transformer. The only thing 
you can do, is to dry the oil and filter it yourself, and repeat the process 
until it stands a definite sparking test. 

Mr. E. KiLBUBN Scott: Do you use resin oil? 

Mr. Waters: No; it is ordinary mineral oil, petroleum oil. 

Mr. E. KiLBUBN Scott: The stuff we use is resin. 

Mr. Waters : I never heard of resin oil being used. I think Mr. Peck 
is perfectly correct in what he says about the ribs on the inside of a trans- 
former casing. If you take the temperature of the oil and the temperature 
of the case and the air you will see that the drop of temperature is almost 
entirely at the surface of the iron and air, and there is only a very small 
drop, may be 6 degrees, between the oil and the case, so that whether 
you have internal ribs or not doesn't really make much difference. And 
it is well recognized that wlien a body is cooling in contact with a fluid, 
the drop of heat potential across the surface, that is, the heat contact 
resistance, is much less in the case where this fiuid is a liquid than in the 
case where it is a gas. It would only be a waste of space and material 
to put ribs on the inside, as well as on ll>e outside, of a transformer casing. 

Prof. F. G. Baum: I would like to make a short statement to answer 
numerous questions that have come to us on our system regarding the fire 
at Colgate two years ago, and also to answer Mr. Blackwell in regard to 
a question of the relative fire risk of the two types of transformers. In 
CJolgate we had the transformers in the power-house, setting under a 
gal lory constructed mainly of wood, the main frame being of iron, the 
smaller working being of wood. The fire started owing to an imperfect, 
badly designed, oil-switch and not, as generally given out, due to any 
trouble in the transformer. The fire raged fiercely, so fiercely that it bent 
the iron in the roofs, bent the eye-beams on the gallery, warped the iron 
out of shape, yet did not injure a single transformer except that in one 
transformer two of the layers of the wraps had be to be removed and re- 
taped. The oil in only one transformer caught fire; the oil burned down 
in it about half way and stopped. The fire ruj^cd througli a length of 
150 feet. There were something like 25 transformers in the building, 
each of which had about four barrels of oil. And I think that experience 
demonstrates the extent of the fire risk of oil-type transformers. 

Mr. F. O. Blackwell: In regard to the insulating value of trana- 
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former oil as effected by moisture, we recently had an experience with a 
number of large transformers wound for 60,000 volts. When these were 
set up at the works of the manufacturer they stood all tests successfully, 
but after they had been installed and put in actual service it was found 
that the high potential current arced through the oil to the low potential 
coil and to ground. Moisture in the oil could not be detected by chemical 
analysis, but by placing a small quantity in a bottle filled with chloride 
of lime it waa found that the insulating resistance could be raised to its 
proper value. All of the oil was finally treated by forcing hot air through 
it. until the whole body of the oil was raised above the fiashing point 
^vhich dried it out and brought it back to its original dielectric strength. 
An investigation as to why the oil had deteriorated so much developed 
the fact that the barrels in which it was shipped had not been thoroughly 
dried and cleaned before they were filled. 

Chairman Soott: If there is no further general discussion we will 
ask Mr. Peck to close the discussion, because time is becoming short. 

Mr. Peck: I agree in general with what Mr. Blackwell said about the 
risk of oil-insulated transformers. The risk comes not from internal 
damage to the transformer itself but damages which may be done to ex- 
ternal apparatus by the escape of the oil, and if it can be put into tight 
cases or tight vaults or, as is being done in some cases, put in tight cases 
and then put in vaults, not tight, but built up perhaps half the height 
of the transformer — pits, in other words, — and these are thorough 
drained, I think any of those precautions will go a long way to eliminate 
the fire risk. As to the oil, a mineral oil is used and it is bought under 
very strict specifications; it must be free from acids, alkalis, or sulphur 
compounds, and free from water. Great care must be taken to prevent 
oil from absorbing moisture or other impurities during the time of transit — 
from the time that it leaves the manufacturer until it is placed in the 
transformer cases. As to the thickness of castings, of course it is an ad- 
vantage as far as the dissipation of heat is concerned to have the castings 
or have the metal as thin as possible, although I do not think that the 
drop in heat potential through the metal is ordinarily of great importance. 
Those castings are usually made as thin as they can be made and cast. 
That is the determining factor. 

Mr. E. KiLBUBN Scott : Do you think that the oil in transit could 
absorb moisture if it happened to get in a damp situation, after being 
thoroughly dried out? 

Mr. Peck: I think there is no doubt that it would. 



NOTES ON EXPERIMENTS WITH TBANSFORM- 
ERS FOR VERY HIGH POTENTIALS. 



BY PROF. HAROLD B. SMITH, Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 



The attention of the writer was first directed toward the problems 
involved in the production and application of high potentials of low 
frequency by certain of the exhibits at the Chicago Exposition of 
1893, and particularly by the discussion before the International 
Electrical Congress of 1893 on power transmission.* 

As a result of this interest, during the college year 1893-94, in 
connection with the direction of the School of Electrical Engineer- 
ing at Purdue University, two senior students' at the University 
designed and constructed, under the writer's supervision, a small 
transformer to give an effective secondary potential of 10,000 volts. 

This transformer was constructed with but slight knowledge of 
the diflBculties involved and was a failure except for the many 
valuable lessons received from successive attempts to operate it 
under the proposed conditions.' The following year this trans- 
former was reconstructed by two senior students at the University* 
and was operated for some time before a final break-down occurred, 
but there could be no hope for the final success of such a trans- 
former. 

Following a suggestion by Tesla in a paper before the Institu- 
tion of Electrical Engineers,' paraffin oil was heated, and by means 
of an air-pump drawn into a closed metal-lined box containing the 
core and windings. The oil apparently penetrated to all the sur- 
faces of the core and windings, and it is probable that, so far as this 
part of the work is concerned, good results were secured; but un- 

1. Proceedings of the International Electrical Congress, 1893, pp. 422- 
472. 

2. G. G. Phillips and S. Moore, Thesis, ** The Design and Construction 
of a High Voltage Transformer." Purdue University, 1894. 

3. Primary, 1000 volts; secondary 10,000 volts; frequency 140. Primary 
had 248 turns. No. 14 B & S, uid secondary 2840 turns No. 22 B & S. 
Core made of No. 16 iron wire. 

4. Messrs. A. C. Bunker and C. C. Chappelle. 

6. Journal of the Institution of Electrical Engineers, Vol. 21, p. 79. 
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fortunately rubber insulation was used on the secondary winding 

juid this was promptly softened by the oil. 

While this transformer was a faihire in all respects, except that 
it led to success with later transformers, no responsibility for this 
failure should rest upon the four young men who assisted in its 
design and construction, as the writer was responsible for the im- 
portant features of the design and the failure should be assumed by 
him alone. 

On account of the pressure of many duties and the interruption 
of this work occasioned by the acceptance of the chair of Electrical 
llnginoering at the Worcester Polytechnic Institute in 1896, this 
work was not continued until the college year 1897-98, when two 
graduate students^ in electrical engineering at the Institute, undor 
the writer's direction, undertook the design and construction of a 
1 50,000- volt transformer, which was completed early in the spring 
• »f 1898. The experiences with the transformer of 1894, the suc- 
( ceding interval of four years for occasional study of the various 
causes of its failure, together with many valuable suggestions from 
Prof. J. 0. Phelon of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute and the 
remarkably able manner in which the two men who were engaged 
upon this work carried out the details of the design and constnic- 
(ion, account for the thorough success of this second transformer. 

A reference to this transfonner, which had a ratio of voltages of 
1 to 1500, and an illustration showing its construction appear in 
the Transactions of the American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers^ in a note comnmnicatcd by the writer to the discussion of 
the paper by Steinmetz on the " Dielectric Strength of Air.* More 
detailed descriptions of this transformer appear elsewhere* so that 
no extended description need be given here. However, a statement 
of experience with this transformer for the past six years may have 
some interest and value. 

For several years the transformer was in fairly constant experi- 
mental service in the laboratories of the Institute on work*® which 

6. EHcry B. Paine and Harry E. Gough, Thesis. *' II i;?h- Potential Dis- 
thnrgos in Dielectrics." Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 1898. 

7. Transactions American Institute of Electrical Engineers, Vol. 15, 
p. 328. 

8. Ihid, p. 281. 

9. Journal of the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, Vol. 1, p. 356; Eleo- 
triral World, Vol. 32, p. 63. 

10. S. S. Edmandfl and W. E. Foster, Thesis, ** Distribution of Po- 
tentials Between High-Potential Conductors." C. E. Eveleth and E. F. 
Ciould, Thesis, " Dielectric Strength of Oils." 0. P. Tyler and S. T. Willis. 
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involved operation at potentials as high as 190,000 effective volts 
and for many days was operated for 10 hours per day at 175,000 
effective volts. Nearly a year ago, this tran?former was sold to be 
used for commercial testing by a company manufacturing in- 
sulators and information has been received recently of its con- 
tinued satisfactory daily service at potentials ranging up to its rated 
capacity. 

This transformer was exhibited at the Saratoga (1903) Conven- 
tion of the American Street Railway Association, and at this time 
Feveral coils of the secondary winding were injured in shipment 
and had to be replaced; with this exception, practically no diffi- 
culty has ever been experienced in its operation. It was designed 
primarily for experimental work in the laboratories of the Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute and many details of constriiction would 
naturally be changed in a design intended for commercial service, 
although the general features of the design have demonstrated their 
reliability for this class of work. 

In the fall of 1899, two seniors** in electrical engineering at the 
Institute underi;ook the development of a transformer for still 
higher potentials and in the spring of 1900 produced, under the 
direction of the writer, a transformer designed for a secondary 
potential of 330,000 volts at 60 cycles per second ; but under test, 
this transformer failed to develop potentials higher than 210,000 
effective volts at the terminals of the secondary circuit. 

Failure to operate this transformer at higher potentials may be 
attributed, in part, to an absence of knowledge at the time of its 
design, of phenomena which occur at the higher potentials and 
which had not been observed in the operation of the 1898 trans- 
former below 175,000 volts. In part, the failure of this trans- 
former may also be attributed to defects introduced by frail con- 
struction and faulty design of the windings, as the transformer was 
regarded as a purely experimental affair, and expensive construction 

Thesis, " High-Potential Tests of Solid Dielectrics." E. H. Ginn and 
W. J. Quinn, Thesis, " Surface Leakage on IIi*rh-Potential Insulators." 
J. M. Bryant, Thesis, "The Commercial Production of Ozone." A. L. 
Cook, A. P. Davis and J. B. Wiard, Thesis, " Leakage Losses on High- 
Potential Transmission Lines." W. M. Adams and W. H. Sigoumey, 
Thesis, "Surface Leakage on High-Potential Insulating Materials." H. W. 
Morehouse and E. L. Stone, Thesis, " The Distribution of Potentials Be- 
tween High-Potential Conductors." 

11. H. I. Cross and S. E. Whalley, Thesis. "The Design, Construction 
and Test of a High-Potential Transformer." Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, 1900. 
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was avoided whenever possible and in too great a measure for 
satisfactory results. However, as in the case of the 1894 trans- 
former, failure to accomplish the results anticipated led to a closer 
study of the phenomena involved in this class of work, and to suc- 
cess later in the production of a transformer for even higher 
potentials. 

During the college year 1900-01, four graduate students*^ in 
electrical engineering at the Institute undertook the design and con- 
struction of a 500,000-volt transformer at the suggestion and under 
the direction of the writer. This transformer was in operation 
early in May, 1901, and at that time developed a secondary 
potential, at 60 cycles per second, which was capable of disrupting 
a 48-in. (1.22 meter) air-gap between sharp needle points. 

As this is undoubtedly the first transformer and, so far as the 
writer is informed, the only transformer which, up to the present 
time, has, with a single transformation or even with several trans- 
formations by a number of transformers, secured low-frequency 
potentials in the neighborhood of one-half million eflEective or three- 
quarters of a million maximum volts, a brief description may be of 
value. 

The design of this transformer called for a ratio of transforma- 
tion of 1 to 2520, at 60 cycles, and a maximum core density of 8600 
gausses, when at a secondary potential of 500,000 effective volts. 
The primary winding consisted of 46 turns of heavy stranded con- 
ductor — 23 turns on each core — in series for a primary potential 
of 200 volts, 60 cycles, giving a maximum magnetic flux of about 
1,600,000 maxwells at full rated voltage. The secondary winding 
was subdivided into 66 coils, each of which was further subdivided 
by cotton tape into four sections. There was a total of 115,920 
turns of number 32 B & S double cotton-covered wire in the 
secondary winding. Eacli coil was wound in a spool turned from 
thoroughly seasoned white pine of the very best quality and care- 
fully selected stock. The cross-section of the spool is shown in Fig. 
5, and the outside diameters of the spools ranged regularly from 
16 ins. up to 32 ins. 

The middle of the secondary winding was connected to the core 
and to the primary winding, and carefully earthed in most of the 
work which has been done with this transformer, although it has 

12. R. S. Beers, F. R. Davis, E. II. Oinn. W. J. Qiiinn, Thesia, " The 
Dosipn, (Construction and Te«t of a 500,000-Volt Transformer." Worcester 
Polytochuic Institute, 1901. 
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been operated on a number of occasions without earthing the sec- 
ondary circuit. The primary circuit, supplied with current from a 
generator which may be regulated as desired, was always earthed 
for the protection of the operator. 

This transformer has been used for three years upon work of 
investigation connected with various thesis subjects^' upon which 
students at the Institute have been engaged, together with some 
w#rk carried out personally by the writer upon the dielectric prop- 
erties of air and oils. During this time, it has been found neces- 
sary upon two or three occasions to cut out a few faulty coils of the 
secondary winding; but when it is stated that this winding contains 
about 125 miles (about 200 km) of No. 32 B & S wire which was 
not wound in layers, although each coil may develop from 8000 to 
9000 volts, this is not surprising. Tests made with this transformer 
indicate that, with the substitution of a modification of the sec- 
ondary winding which has been introduced by the writer in trans- 
formers of more recent design, a potential of not less than 750,000 
volts effective, or over a million volts maximum, can be secured 
from this transformer. As soon as suitable opportunity presents 
itself, it is proposed to make this change. The transformer is 
located in a separate transformer-house on the campus of the Insti- 
tute, at some distance from other buildings on account of the fire 
risk occasioned by over a thousand gallons (3800 litres) of oil 
lequired for insulating the secondary winding. 

On May 27 of this year, an order was placed with the writer for 
a 200-kw, 300,000-volt transformer which was shipped to its 
destination July 18, and has recently been placed in operation and 
ficcepted by the purchaser.^* As this transformer was designed 
along lines which will permit its operation at considerably more 
than its rated voltage and power output and probably constitutes 
the largest transformer yet built for very high potentials, the writer 
has been permitted to give the following brief description : 

Pig. 7 shows an assembled view of the transformer core and 
secondary winding ready to be immersed in the oil contained in the 
transformer tank. The connections to the primary and secondary 

13. R. S. Beers, F. R. Davis, E. H. Ginn, W. J. Quinn, Thesis, "In 
vestisration of the Dielectric Stronirth of Air and Oils." L. Day and C. F, 
Harding, Thesis, " Investigation of the Leakage Loss Between High-Po- 
tential Transmission Conductors." A. L. Cook, A. P. Davis, G. K. Munroe, 
E. W. Kimball, J. A. Sandford, Thesis, " Investigation of the Leakage 
Loss Between High-Potential Conductors." 

14. The Locke Insulator Mfg. Co., \ ictor, N. Y. 
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circuitfl are so arranged as to permit full rated power output at 
secondary potentials of either 75,000^ 150,000 or 300,000 volts, 60 
cycles. The maximum ratio of primary and secondary tums is 316, 
as the primary is designed to be supplied from a 1040-volt generator. 
The secondary contains about 33,000 turns of about 42 miles (about 
68 km) length of conductor. 

On Aug. 15, work was begun upon two transformers which arc 
not yet finished, but of which some information can be giv^Qn. 
Fig. 2 shows one coil of the secondary winding, which contains 280 
tums of double cotton-covered wire having a section of copper of 
.004 in. X .05 in. 

These transformers have been given a preliminary rating of 
200,000 volts, but have been designed along lines which should 




Fig. 5 



permit of their operation at potentials considerably above this 
value. 

One of the transformers is provided with a removable yoke so as 
to permit of its experimental use as an induction coil of large 
output, when so desired, and both transformers have been provided 
with extra leads so as to permit of a variety of combinations for 
experimental work at the Institute on single, two and three-phase 
circuits of very high potential. One hundred coils, such as the one 
shown in Fig. 2, will constitute the secondary winding of each of 
these transformers, so that each secondary will have a length of 
about 25 miles (about 40 km) of wire. 
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HIGH POTENTIAL, LONG DISTANCE TRANSMIS- 
SION AND CONTROL. 



BY P. G. BAUM. 



Intboductobt. 

In 1900, at the (Jeneral Meeting of the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers, I presented a paper entitled " Some Con- 
stants for Transmission Lines,'' based on measurements made on 
several transmission lines — the longest that had been built up to 
that time. Since then I have followed very closely the progress 
of transmission work, and in this paper I will give the practice 
and results on what is, and has been since 1900, the greatest trans- 
mission system in existence. 

The system to which I refer is that of the California Gas & 
Electric Corporation, which has absorbed the Bay Counties Power 
Company, the Standard Electric Company of California, the 
Valley Counties Power Company, the Sacramento Electric, Gas 
& Bail way Company, the Yuba Electric Power Company and the 
Kevada County Electric Power Company. The accompanying 
map will give some idea of the system. 

The system has continuously in operation about 700 miles of 
line at 50,000 volts, 70 miles at 40,000 and a great many miles 
at 23,000, 16,000, 10,000 and 5,000 volts. The high-voltage lines 
extend from the Sierra Nevada Mountains of California to the 
Bay of San Francisco, and are thus exposed to all sorts and con- 
ditions of weather. In a short time some of these lines will be 
operating at 60,000 volts. The longest distance to which power 
is regularly transmitted is 200 miles, most of the power being 
transmitted 150 miles. The amount of power available on the 
system is 43,650 kw, and this will soon be increased by the ad- 
dition of two 5000-kw generators at Electra. Owing to the large 
day motor load the peak on the system is not above 25 per cent of 
the average load. 

In this paper I will give as briefly as possible some simple 
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methods of line calculation^ and deal with the means of controlling 
the power at the high voltages. 

Part I. Line Calculations. 
The theory of the transmission of electrical energy over com- 
mercial distances is quite simple, and at present better under- 
stood than formerly, but there is still more guess work than there 
should be. As all long transmission work is three-phase, this is 
the only system which need be considered. 

1. Circuits, — In making three-phase line calculations, it is 
generally simplest to consider one leg of the system, assuming it 
\fi have neutral return with no resistance or react^iice. Generally, 
high voltage systems are operated with grounded neutral, but 
whether the neutral is grounded or not we may consider the quanti- 
ties between one line wire and a real or assumed neutral. The 
wires will be assumed as arranged on the comers of a triangle. 

2. Charging or Capacity Current. — ^In the paper referred to 
above, I showed that the line capacity of a three-phase line is 
star connected, the capacity of each wire to neutral being given 
by the equation — 

2log.(l) 

in electrostatic units per centimetre of circuit, d (distance between 
wires) and r (radius of wire) being taken in the same units. We 
then have, at a voltage E between wires and frequency / 

Charging current per mile of wire= —7= — ^ 

2 
(The charging current of a three-phase line is— 7= times, or 

15.5^, greater than the charging current of a single-phase line 
with the same voltage and distance between wires). 

In Curve II., Fig. 1, is given the charging current in amperes 
per mile per wire with 10,000 volts between wires, the frequency 
being 60 cycles. From this curve the charging current for any 
line at any voltage or frequency may be calculated in a very few 
moments. Add 2^ to the value obtained for a No. 2-0 wire, 4^ 
for No. 4-0, etc., and subtract 2j^ for a No. 1 wire, 4^ for a No. 2, 
etc This rule practically holds for a half dozen sizes on either 
side of No. 0, for which the curve is calculated. This will include 
all sizes commonly used. 
3 
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For wire, 3/4" in diameter, epaced 12 feet, the charging cnr- 
rcnt is 0.0331 amperes per mile with 10,000 volts between wires. 
This is 4^ less tlian for No. wire spaced 48''. Curve I gives 
the inductance per mile per wire at 60 p.p.s. For single- 
phase or two-phase, multiply by 1.15. For single-phase or two- 
phase, multiply the values of curve II by 0.87. 

3. Reactance Pressure. — The self-induction in C.G.S. units per 
wire per centimetre may be calculated from the expression, 

and the self-induction in henrys per mile per wire from the 
expression — 

L = henrys per mile = 0.000,322 [2.303 log[-)+.25]. 

The percentage reactance pressure for a given current, I, at a given 




Pro. 1. — Inductance and charging current, No. wihb. 

frequency, f, may be calculated from the expression, X being the 
length of line in miles, 



XL^itfl^ 



E 

V3 



xioo. 



We see that in the formula for the reactance pressure we always 
have the ratio of the voltage between wires and length of line in 
miles. Assuming a given number of amperes flowing in the line, 
say 100, we may construct a curve between the percentage reactance 
pressure and the ratio of volts to length of line in miles = j&/i^ 
This has been done in Fig. 2, from which the percentage reactance 
pressure for any given case may be quickly determined. Curves 
are given for 12", 24" and 48" between the wires. The results 
are given for a three-phase line with 100 amperes j)er wire, fre- 
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quency — 60 p.p.s., size of wire, No. 0, B. & S. These curves bring 
out in a striking way the effect of reactance in the line, and the 
diflBculties of regulation in long lines. For any other current, 
multiply the percentage reactance pressure by 7/100 ; for any other 
frequency multiply by //60. For a single-phase, or two-phase 
system, multiply the percentage reactance pressure by 1.15. For 
No. 1 wire multiply the percentage reactance pressure by 1.02; 
for No. 2 wire, multiply by 1.04, etc. A great deal of labor may 
be saved by becoming familiar with the use of Fig. 2, in which 
the abscissae are the ratio of jB to Z. 
Example. — ^Voltage between wires — 50,000; distance between 



wires — 24"; length of line 100 



nules. Then^/X = i», 



and from the curve. Fig. 2, we find the percentage reactance pres- 
sure for 100 amperes = 22.1. The reactance pressure in volts per 
loop will be .221 X 50,000/ i^=6390 volts per wire. 
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Fig. 2.— Percentaob reactance pressubk. 



These curves furnish a method of quickly determining the per- 
centage reactance pressure. For each size larger than No. we 
subtract 2^ from the values given. 

Rise in Pressure Due to Charging Current. — It was shown in 
the paper first referred to that for all practical purposes the 
capacity of the line may be considered concentrated at the center 
of the line. This being the case, the rise in pressure is due to 
charging current flowing over the line reactance from the generator 
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to the center of the line and, hence, may be calculated by the ex- 

pression: Rise in pressure = r — =^ (charging current), and 

the percentage rise in pressure will be this value divided by the 
line pressure and multiplied by 100. As the charging current varies 
as the line pressure the percentage rise in pressure is, therefore, 
independent of the line pressure. 

4. liegidation of Transmission System. — Of prime importance 
is good regulation, it being impossible to give satisfactory service 
unless the ordinary fluctuations of voltage can be kept within 5fl. 
This is not difficult with large induction motors, if the motors carry 
a fairly steady load. By large motors I mean from 500 to 1,000 
hp. Smaller motors may have varying loads and not cause any 
noticeable fluctuations with lines 150 miles long operating at 
50,000 to 60,000 volts. The most difficult load to handle is a 
large electric railway load having no storage battery. The only 
way to handle such a load successfully is to use automatically com- 
pounded synchronous motors. In this way street railway loads of 
any size may be handled by the same line supplying the lighting. 

Since the method of calculating the regulation of a transmission 
system, as ordinarily carried out, is exceedingly laborious, a 
method^ is here given which is very simple. 

Taking the lost pressure over the system as a whole, we are al- 
ways concerned with three pressures in any case: (1) The receiver 
jaessure, (2) the lost pressure over the line, (3) the pressure 
delivered to the line. The lost pressure is made up, in any prac- 
tical case, of the resistance pressure and the reactance pressure. 
When, as is generally the case, we have receiver loads of different 
power-factors, we get simpler results if we consider the total re- 
ceiver current divided into two parts, one the power component and 
the other the wattless component of the receiver current, and re- 
gard each as flowing separately over the line. 

If I is the total receiver current and ^ the angle of lag of the 
receiver current behind the receiver pressure, the power component 
of the receiver current is / cos ^, and the wattless component is 
I sin^, (cos S is the power-factor of the receiver circuit; for a 
non-inductive load cos^=l; and sin 6^ = 0.). Ijct E = oa, 

1. "A Simple Diagram Showing the Regulation of a Transmission Syt* 
fem of Any Load and Any Power- Factor." hy F. G. Baum. Klectriral 
World and F.npxneor, May 18, 1901. Also "An Alternating Current Calcu- 
lating Device,' by F. O. Baum. 
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Fig. 3 represent the receiver pressure. The pressure consumed by 
the line resistance and reactance due to the power component of 
the load current is I cos^ V /2=+ (Zc ) ^ in which R is the re- 
sistance and Lw is the reactance of the line. In Fig. 3, 

ab ^= I cos B R 

be = jTcos Lta 

ac = jTcos 6 yy^ + (Zto)\ 

Ah IB 8j< of the receiver pressure; that is, the PR loss in line is 
B}t at full non-inductive load. 

In Fig. 3, ac represents, then, in magnitude and direction, the 
pressure consumed over the line by the power component of the 
receiver current If for a lagging current we make the angle 



PlO. 8. — SnOWINO METHOD OF DETERMINING REGULATION. 

cag = 9 (^ is the angle by which the receiver current lags behind 
the receiver pressure), and the angle ac^ = 90**, then 

cg = I sin 9 V I!^+(Liu)\ 
as can be proved by simple geometry. That is to say, eg 
represents in magnitude and direction the pressure consumed 
over the line by the wattless component of the receiver current. 
(If the receiver current leads the receiver pressure by the angle 9y 
the eg' is equal to the pressure consumed by the wattless com- 
ponent of the receiver current.) 

It should be particularly noticed that the pressure consimied by 
the wattless current is at right angles to that consumed by the 
energy current. Notice also that ac is proportional to the power 
current, and eg to the wattless current. The true direction of the 
power current is along E, and the wattless current at right angles to 
E, — downward for lagging, upward for leading current. The line 
ag therefore represents in magnitude and direction the pressure 
consumed over the line by the total receiver current. Hence, og 
represents Eo, the pressure delivered to the line, in magnitude and 
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direction. Ac represents the pressure consumed by full-load non- 
inductive current. Then ac/2 will represent half-load on line, eta 
For half-load, and the same angle as before, E is given by oL 
Through c, with a as center, a circular arc has been drawn. At 
full-load current, and a power-factor corresponding to the angle 
^, the value of E is given by oh. 

With ^ as center, circular arcs have been drawn through a, 
2, 4, etc. The radial distance between two successive arcs is 2fl 
of the receiver pressure. We see, as shown by the point c, that the 




liiiiillil 

Values of Ko 



Fig. 4. — Siiowino REGrLAxioN of 15-milk transmission ststeic. 

regulation of this system for full non-inductive load is llj<; that 
i^•, the generator pressure must be 11^ higher than the receiver. 
At full kilowatt load, at a power-factor corresponding to the angle 
0, the regulation is 21,1^, as shown by the point g; at full kilovolt 
ampere load: that is. for the same current as before delivered at 
the same power factor, the regulation is 19^, as shown by the 
point h. 

In Fig. 4 is shown a case corresponding to a 15-mile transmission 
line, for a receiver pressure equal to 10,000 volts (the point o is 
not shown) ; ac, which represents full load, has been divided into 
ten equal parts, corresponding to 0.1, 0.2, etc., of full load. 
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Through points marked 0.1, 0.2, etc., lines have been drawn at 
right angles to ac. Radial lines making angles corresponding to 
cos^ = 0.95, cos ^ = 0.9, etc., for lagging and leading currents, 
having been drawn from a. Circular arcs, with the point a as 
center, have also been drawn through points along ac marked 0.1, 
0.2, etc. The regulation for any load and any power factor may 
be determined from the figure. 

For example, to find the regulation at full load at 0.8 power- 
factor, go along ac to c'=0.9, then along c'g' to the intersection 
with the line cos^ =0.8. The regulation is seen to be about 
21^^. For 0.9 full-load current and the same power factor, the 
regulation is 17^, as shown by the point h. It is seen that for any 
given case it is only necessary to determine the triangle abc; the 
remainder of the figure is drawn mechanically. 
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Pio. B. — Showing regulation of 150-mile transmission system. 



Fig. 5 shows the regulation of a 150-mile, 60 p.p.s., three-phase 
line for any load and any power-factor, with 30,000 volts between 
neutral and line wire, giving 51,960 volts between wires. The 
power transmitted is 3000 kw per leg, or a total of 9000 kw. 
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The small triangle Kea shows the rise in pressure due to the charg- 
ing current. The regulation of the line for any load at any power 
factor is clearly 8ho^vn. At no load, with 27,500 at generator, we 
get 30,000, or full voltage, at receiver, or a rise in pressure of 9^. 
The effect of a synclironous motor load of any character may be 
determined from the figure. 

5. Electrical Surges. — We cannot avoid an occasional short-cir- 
cuit on the high-voltage line. These shorts cause a heavy current 
to flow over the line, and the breaking of this current sets up 
surges which cause a rise in voltage that may be two to three 
times the normal operating voltage. The subject has been dis- 
cussed by Mr. C. P. Steinmetz, Dr. A. E. Kennelly and Mr. P. H. 
Thomas. A simple metliod is here given, the matter having been 
first presented at the annual meeting of the Pacific Coast Trans- 
mission Association in 1902. 

The subject is an interesting one to us, as we have all seen 
lightning arresters fused on account of the sudden opening of a 
circuit. I shall attempt to put the matter as briefly as possible, 
and in such a form that the rise in potential which we may get 
under the worst conditions may be easily and quickly determined. 
The most important case of opening a short circuit under load will 
be discussed. 

Opening a Line Under Load or Short Circuit, — ^Let us consider 
the case of a long line with a receiver load concentrated at the 
end. The line capacity will be assumed equivalent to a single 
capacity at the center of the line. We will consider one leg of a 
three-phase system. The self-induction of one wire from the gener- 
ator to the center of the line, that is, up to the assumed location 
of the capacity, is L, and the capacity of the entire line as a con- 
denser is C (C being the capacity between one line wire and 
neutral). A current, I, flows over the line and is suddenly inter- 
rupted. As is well known, the energy stored up in the magnetic 
field (due to the current 7), between the generator and the center 
of line is LP/2. If the current is suddenly interrupted, this 
energy must flow into the line condenser, since there is no other 
outlet (It should be noticed that when the receiver is opened, 
the line condenser is in series with one-half the line and the gen- 
erator.) 

If V is the resulting potential across the line condenser the 
energy stored up in the condenser is CV^/2. But this is the 
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same amount of energy which was previously stored in the magnetic 
field, neglecting the small loss due to the current flowing over the 
line resistance in flowing over the line into the condenser. There- 
for^ 

LP/2 = CV'/2 or 

1 



I=VVC/L = VO-^^ (1) 

The current produced in a condenser of capacity C by an elec- 
tromotive force having a frequency / is equal to E C 2 v f. 

Comparing terms with (1) we see that =2^/, in which 

yJLO 
f is the frequency of the current in the condenser. Equation (1) 
may therefore be written 

/=F(727r/ (2) 

in which / is the natural periodicity of the line. What really 
happens then when we interrupt the current I, is that the same 
current, having its natural outlet cut oflf, flows into the line 
condenser and charges the line. But the line condenser can- 
not remain charged, and, therefore, the condenser discharges 
again into the line self-induction, and the energy again is in 
the form of magnetic energy. The magnetic field, then, again 
breaks down, giving up its energy to the capacity and the 
whole cycle is gone over again and again, until the resistance of 
the line consumes the energy originally stored in the line self- 
induction. The frequency of the give-and-take of energy between 
the capacity and line self-induction is determined by the natural 
periodicity of the circuit /. The frequency of / in the equation (2) 
is therefore the frequency of the current Ij after this current has 
been interrupted at the receiver. If the circuit is working normally 
at a frequency f, the current / changes from a frequency f to a 
current of frequency f, that is, from the normal impressed period 
tc. the natural period of the circuit 

The natural periodicity of a circuit may be easily found from 
the equation 

2'!rf=l/y/irC 

/=1/2^V'^ (3) 

For a three-phase transmission line we may take the self-induction 
for one-half the line, for one wire, as .08 henries per hundred miles, 
or L = .08 D, D being the length of line in hundred miles. C 
may be taken as two microfarads per hundred miles, or C = 
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2 D/iO^ farads. Substituting for C and L in equation (3), gives 
us approximately 

/ = 400/2>. (4) 

This frequency will not differ much for diflferent distances be- 
tween wires, because an increase in the distance will increase L and 
decrease C, the product remaining nearly the same. The same is 
true for different sizes of wire. That is, a line 100 miles long 
has a natural periodicity of about 400; a 200-mile line a periodicity 
of 200, etc. If we are operating normally at 60 cycles, a 200-mile 
line has a natural periodicity of little more than three times the 
frequency of operation. 

From (2) we get the potential across the line condenser due to 
interrupting the current / equal to 

V = 1/0 2 IT f. (5) 

Substituting for C the value 2Z)/10% and for / the value 400/Z?, 
we get the simple equation 

V = 200/ (approximately). (6) 

That is, the rise in potential due to the surging current is, as a 
first approximation, independent of the length of the line and 
equal to 200 times the interrupted current in amperes. If I is 
equal to 100 amperes (141 amperes maximum), and the current 
is interrupted when it has its maximum value, then 
y = 200 X 100 V"2 = 28,200 volts. 

Interrupting 200 amperes would give us double this rise. This 
electromotive force will be superimposed on the line electromotive 
force, so the maximum strain possible for any interrupted current is 

Maximum strain =E \^ 2 + 200 I ^/ 2, 
E is the voltage between line wires and neutral, and I is the 
current in amperes interrupted. It has been frequently noticed 
tliat a line having been short-circuited, and the short circuit broken, 
the arc will frequently re-establish itself or a new short start at 
some other place between points across which thp line voltage could 
not jump. The superposition of the oscillating electromotive force 
due to the removal of the short circuit to the line electromotive 
force is no doubt the explanation. We have assumed that the cur- 
rent is instantly interrupted. An arc will always be formed which 
will reduce the rise in potential. 

On account of the inductive drop over the line, it is very probable 
that the current to be transmitted over one wire of a long distance 
transmission (150 to 200 miles) must be limited to about 100 
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amperes^ unless the frequency is reduced below sixty. One hundred 
amperes, at sixty cycles, transmitted over a line 200 miles long 
gives us an inductive drop of about 50 per cent, with 50,000 
volts between wires. The generators will probably deliver four 
times full-load current as a maximum on short circuit. A short- 
circuit in the center of the line would, therefore, give us about 
twice full-load current, so that th.e maximum rise in potential due 
to the interruption of the short circuit would be about 56,000 
volts. If the line is operating at 30,000 volts (equals 30,000 
V 2 maximum) between neutral and line wire, the strain would be 
a little more than twice the normal. Under certain conditions 
a greater rise may take place. 

It seems, therefore, that there is a limit to the amount of power 
that can be transmitted over a line, which limit is fixed by the in- 
sulation factor against the surge voltage. If we reduce the fre- 
quency of the transmitted current to 25 or 30 cycles, so that we 
could transmit, say, in the neighborhood of 500 amperes over a 
single line without having excessive reactive drop, then we must 
insulate for the normal working pressure, say, 30,000 plus the 
surge voltage, which m this case would mean insulation to with- 
stand a voltage of 1^5,000 volts as shown below — 
Strain = 30,000 V 2 -f 200 X 500 V 3 
= 130,000 V 2 volts 
= 185,000 volts. 

In other words, we must make our insulators and transformers 
stand a repeated momentary pressure of about 200,000 volts. 

To transmit the same power at 60,000 volts, reducing the cur- 
rent transmitted to 250 amperes, would cause a smaller total strain 
due to the surge. The enormous strains introduced when we come 
in transmit from 25,000 to 100,000 K.W. over a single line will 
require extraordinary insulation against rupture due to the line 
sijges. 

In the above we have assumed a long trunk line with a receiver 
at the end. When the receiver current is interrupted the line cur- 
rent is forced into the condenser. On our long lines, however, we 
usually have loads distributed along the entire length, and if there 
is a load on at different points the line discharges a portion of its 
energy into the local distributing circuits, and the rise in potential 
is therefore limited. 

The amount of energy stored in one-half of a 100-mile line is 
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quite small, yet it may do considerable damage. For 200 amperei 
it is 

i7V2=l2i^= 1600 joule.; 

that is, 1600 watts for one second. 

We see from the above that the most dangerous condition is 
brought about when we suddenly open a short circuit. Curve I, 
in Fig. G shows the calculated oscillating potential due to inter- 
rupting 15D amperes on a line about 130 miles long. Curve II. 
ehows the generator potential (60 cycles) and Curve III. the re- 
sultant line potential. The line voltage is 25,000 between neutral 
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FlO 6. — SriMiE VOLTAGE ON TRANSMISSION LINS. 

and live wire. The cur rout is interrupted so as to produce a maxi- 
mum rise of potential. 

The resultant potential, we see, is very different from tie im- 
pressed gonorator pressure. If we continue to lengthen our lines 
until the natural periodicity of the circuit becomes nearly equal 
to the impressed periodicity, it is very probable that we will have 
some now problems to solve. It may be that this will prove the 
determinin«:r factor which will limit the distance of transmission. 



Part II. High Potential Control. 

1. Insulators. — We have on our lines practically every type of 
insulator manufactured. We have glass insulators, porcelain in- 
sulators and combinations of porcelain and glass having from one 
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to four parts. In the mountains and away from the fog, a 7-inch 
glass does very well on 40,000 volts, but to go from 40,003 to 
00,000 requires that the insulator be increased more than the 
proportionate increase in voltage. The insulator shown in Fig. 




KrO. 7. — 40,000-VOLT, 11-IWOH porcelatw nrsuLATOB. 

7 is used up to 50,000 volts, but at this voltage it gives trouble in 
the fog districts and during wet weather. Insulators of the types 
shown in Figs. 8 and 9 give very good results and are probably 




Tia. 8. — 60,000-voLT, 14-inch porcelain insut^atob. 

as good as can be obtained at present. Fig. 9 has been designed 
by the engineers of the California Gas & Electric Corporation. 

As the time will probably come when 100,000 volts will be as 
common as 10,000 is today, we have not yet reached the limit of 
development in line insulation. 
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In testing the insulators, each part is subjected to more than 
the normal voltage from line to ground. The top is generally 
tested to 55,000 volts, the center to 45,000 and the middle petti- 
coat« to 40,000 volts. The test is made with salt water as electrodes. 

2. Pins. — We are using iron pins on all our new work, and be- 
lieve the idea of depending on the pin for insulation is wrong. 
Place the strain where it belongs — on the insulator. We are 
making our pins of pipe drawn down at one end. The pins are 
galvanized and a lead thread then cast to fit the insulator. 





•4^^h:3 




Fig. 9. — CO,000-volt, 14-incii porcelain insttlatoi. 



3. Oeneral Line Construction. — We are constructing our 60,000 
volt lines with a 6 ft. spread, the wires being on the comers of a 
triangle. On our late work avc are using tall poles and spreading 
about double the distance ordinarily used. In the mountains where 
we can take advantage of the hills and ravines, we use long spans, 
having some aluminum spans of 1000 to 1800 ft. in length. 

A tower construction using a span of about 500 ft. would make 
an ideal line, and a line not much more expensive and much easier 
to care for than the ordinary pole line. 

Oiir method of entering buildings is through a piece of plate 
glnFS about 24 inches square having a hole about 3 inches in 
diameter through which the wire i»asses. The glass is held by a 
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Bimple wood frame. This construction is more satisfactory than 
the old method of passing through terra-cotta pipes. 

4. Line Operation. — The lines are operated by keeping men 
at important points who patrol the lines from one to three times 
a week, depending on the condition of the line, these men being 
ready at all times to go out in case of emergency. 

Our line troubles have been due to a few weak insulators; in 
some localities we have a good many insulators shot off. Some of 
our unexpected causes of trouble have been cranes or geese flying 
into the line; cats climbing up on the poles; green hay carried by 
wind dropped on the line; an engine startinjg up under the lines; 
a long tailed rat crossing temporary bus-bars. 

5. Transformers. — Our transformers have given us very little 
trouble and are really the most satisfactory part of the system. 
High primary insulation and care in the handling of the oil to 
keep it free from dirt and moisture are of prime importance. The 
windings should be dried out before adding the oil. 

That the presence of the oil does not increase the fire risk was 
amply demonstrated by a fire at the Colgate station in March, 1903. 
The transformers were in the hottest part of the fire and were dam- 
aged but little, the oil acting as a protection to the winding. The 
transformers were not responsible for the fire, as was reported at 
the time. 

On test, the primary of each transformer should stand a test 
about equal to double the star voltage for which the transformer 
is designed. That is, a transformer which is to be connected 
30,000 star, giving 61,960 volts line pressure, should stand an 
insulation test of about 100,000. Some manufacturers put on a 
test voltage from two to three times the transformer voltage. Ijess 
than two and one-half is not a good test. 

6. Switches. — We find it convenient to use two types of switches 
to fiandle the electrical energy, the oil type and the air type. That 
the oil type switch is the only one that will stand heavy duty has 
been amply demonstrated. As it has not been possible to purchase 
satisfactory switches in the market, I have designed a line of 
switches for our high potential work. 

We are now using the switches shown in Fig. 10 at our power 
houses, designed to handle from 10,000 to 40,000 kw at 50,000 or 
60,000 volts. Each pole is in a separate tank and mounted in a 
fire-proof compartment as shown in Pig. 11. The three poles am 
operated together. The siiitch as shown gives four breaks per leg. 
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On less important work we use the two-break switch shown in 
Fig. 12. This is a veiy simple and inexpensive design^ but answers 
all purposes as well as more elaborate switches. Switches having 
the same operating principle^ but mounted differently, designed 
by Mr. R. H. Sterling, have been in service on the system for 




nrri 



Pro. 11. — 60,000- VOLT, four-bbeak, oil 8\vitch in place. 

several years and have given very good results. This switch will 
open 10,000 KW. at 60,000 volts on short circuit. 

Disconnecting switches are used on each side of the oil switches, 
as shown in Fig. 11, that the switch may be examined and re- 
paired with line and bus-bars in service. 
4 
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For connecting transformers to bus-bars we use three pole dis- 
connecting switches, as shown in Fig. 13. This is a simple design 
and works perfectly. Fig. 14 gives a large view of the switch. As 
shown by Figs. 11 and 13, each bus-bar is run in a separate duct. 

For an outdoor switch for substations and branch lines where 
tiie load does not exceed about 1,000 K.W., we use the switch shown 
in Fig. 15. The switch is mounted so that the three poles open 
simultaneously from a distant point. 

Electrically all switches on the system are liable to have the 




FlO. 12. — 60,000-VOLT, TWO-BREAK, OIL SWITCH. 



Fjime duty to perform in case of a short-circuit beyond the switch, 
and Bomc mnke it a practice to have all switches the same, de- 
j)cnding on thu power behind them. While this is correct elec- 
trically, the liability of trouble is slight and it is better to assume 
that you will occasionally burn up an inexpensive switch by trying 
to open on a short than it is to burn up all your money in the 
beginning by installating every switch of a high capacity, and at 
great expense. 

7. Lightning Arresters. — For lightning protection we have de- 
cided to pin our faith to the horn arresters, these made with aingfe 
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or double air gap. This simple device with good transformer and 
line insulation has given good results. Lightning is very often 
blamed for troubles that are primarily due to insufBcient insulation 
and ignorance. 

8. General Arrangement of Power House. — Fig. IC shows my 
idea of the general arrangements of a power house in the moun- 
tains. Our high-head power stations are usually in deep canyons 
and the logical method of construction, it seems to me, is to take 
advantage of the natural slope as shown. We go from the generator 
through the 2300-volt switch located under the floor, then to the 
transformers, which are located on a lower level than the power 
house, with the floor left open so the operator can see the trans- 
formers and note the temperature on the dial. The floor level of 
the transformer room may be below the high water line. From the 
transformers we come up to the disconnecting switches, then 
through the oil switches to a second disconnecting switch to line. 
Locating the transformers in this way puts them in view of the 
operator, the practice of constructing a separate transformer room 
at a distance being wrong, in my opinion. 

For fire walls we have the tail races between banks. I have yet 
to see a transformer in trouble that could not be pulled off before 
anything more than an injury to the coils had resulted. The 
switches being located in fire-proof rooms makes it impossible for 
fire to spread in any way. The arrangement given, it is believed, 
has a great many advantages, being compact, safe, easily operated 
and economical. 

Our general practice is to generate at 2300 volts and step up to 
the line voltage, the primary of transformers being connected star 
with grounded neutral. I have come to believe the grounding of 
the neutral to have more advantages than disadvantages. We 
take advantage of the grounded neutral and very often install a 
single transformer in a substation, one side going to line, the other 
to ground; where the load is larger but does not warrant three 
transformers, we put in two, using two legs of the primary and 
open delta on the secondary. We are not bothered by any un- 
balancing of load at the power houses. 

At the power houses we use no fuses or circuit breakers, pre- 
ferring to hang on to a short rather than take chances of pulling 
the line off for every slight interruption. At substations the 
transformers are generally fused. 
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The size of our units has gradually increased from 300 kw, 
installed in 1897, to our present 5000 kw units. The 6000 kw 
unit is of the two bearing type with overhanging water wheel. 
With this type we can put 20,000 kw in a building 100 ft 
long X 50 ft. 

9. Line Voltage. — Regarding the proper voltage to be used for 
transmission, this will depend on conditions, mainly on the length 
cf line. From 50 miles up it will be generally economical to use 
as high a line voltage as is practicable. At the present time G0,000 
volts can be safely handled and 80,000 volts is not out of reach 
in certain localities by those experienced ; and judging the future 
by the past we may expect to reach 100,000 operating voltage in 
a few years. 

Our greatest trouble is occasioned by the fog. This in districts 
near the ocean or bay settles on the insulators and reduces the 
insulation to such an extent that the pins, cross-arms or poles — if 
of wood — are set on fire. In the mountain districts with modem 
insulators our line troubles are practically nil. Those without 
experience in the fog districts cannot realize the difficulties of 
insulating against a heavy fog. 

The weak point of the transmission system is in the insulators. 
With an insulator to stand 100,000 volts, this pressure is possible. 

To sum up, my experience shows that it is easier to operate 
a line, say from 30 miles up, at 50,000 or 60,000 volts than at 
25,000 or 30,000 volts, assuming that a considerable amount of 
power is transmitted. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Wm. Moran: I would like to ask Mr. Baum a few questions in 
reference to the air gap ofTered between his circiit and the lightning arrester 
grounds. I wish to know the number of gaps. 

IVof. Baum: Well, that altogether depends, I think, on the voltage. We 
are now using an air gap from a line to ground of, I think, 4 incKes or 
V,i: but it doesn't make much difference which it is. The line voltage is 
60,000. 

Mr. MoRAN: So the sixteenth-of-an-inch per thousand stands good in 
your voltage, practically? 

Prof. Baum: Practically. 

Mr. Moran: Then again, what is your voltage in the metropolitan 
cities, if you pass through any? 

Prof. Baum: We are passing right through the city of Oakland witk 
50,000 volts. 

Mr. MoRAK: Any trouble with telephone people? 
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Prof. Baum : Not with the telephone people — the politicians sometimea 
bother us. 

Mr. Moban: I am handling 30,000 volts and am limited on account 
of telephone people. A question arises, in connection with this high voltage, 
as to whether you are not confined by localities rather than to voltage. I 
am on railroad work at 30,000 volts and we were held down to 30,000 
by injunctions. 

Mr. N. J. Neall: I would like to ask Mr. Baum what the difficulties 
are with the arresters when they operate. Suppose you have two arresters 
to operate simultaneously; what is the effect upon the regulation' and how 
long does it take to extinguish the arc? 

Prof. Baum: I don't know. We hear every once in a while that some 
arrester has operated with a very vicious arc. Generally the power-house 
man does not know anything about it. We have never been shut down 
on account of anything of that kind. There is the ordinary drop of voltage, 
of course. The induction motors are affected. The synchronous motors 
are thrown out of step but they get in soon afterward. 

Mr. Neall : Then I assume from your answer that no two arresters 
are operated at the same time, and that you have not had the effect of 
a short-circuit over your lightning arresters T 

Prof. Baum: Oh, yes. 

Mr. Neall : You say you have nothing more than a drop of voltage at 
your generator? 

Prof. Baum: A drop in the voltage may have occurred. When it has 
occurred we had to pull off but we don't know why we pulled off. That 
broke tlie arc, if nothing else broke it; but we cannot prove that^ 

Mr. Neall: Would you not, generally speaking, consider it an objec- 
tionable feature in lightning-arrester operation, that you have to pull off 
when your arresters operate? 

Prof. Baum: I am not sure that we have had to pull off. Until 
I am you cannot sell me any high-priced lightning-arresters. 

Dr. F. A. C. Perrine: In reference to this discussion, during the switch- 
ing experiments that Mr. Baiim just described, where they interrupted 
12,000 kw with a two-break switch, the line short-circuited across two 
4^-inch gaps, across horn arresters, but it burned up the arresters, the 
pole head and the No. O ground wire. 

Prof. Baum: That was after about the tenth time. 

Dr. Perbine: Yes, it was. after about the tenth short broken by 
the switch when these arresters arced across. 

Mr. Neall : May I ask whether you had resistance in those arresters 
ai that time? 

Dr. Perbine: None. It was a dead short-circuit at the power- 
house. We were operating four 2000- kw machines, and the voltage held 
constant. The ammeters, at the time the switch was opened indicated 
a current equivalent to 12,000 kw or something beyond. Immediately after 
we had interrupted the circuit, the lightning arresters at the power-house 
short-circuited. 

Mr. Neall: There was no resistance in that connection between the two 
arresters? 
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Dr. Perrine: No resistance at all. It was a dead short-circuit be> 
tweon the two lines. 

Mb. Moban: May I ask if you have tried the multiple-gap arrester 
and with what results! That is, a number of small gaps instead of one 
large gap. 

Prof. Baxtm: I don't want to say anything against any lightning- 
arresters, but we have used every lightning-arrester that is made, I think, 
with the exception of one. We have used every type of multiple-gap; 
the result is that we put them out of business, can't make them stay on 
the line; we burned them up. 

Mb. Moban: Is that on account of static effect, running down half way 
on the arrester? 

Prof. Baum: No, it is current burning it up; short-circuit. 

Mb. Moban: Have you any static interrupters on the line, dischargers? 

Prof. Baum: None whatever. 

Mb. Neall: I would like to ask one more question in regard to these 
arresters. Last year when I was out visiting this line I found the horn- 
arresters had resistances in series with them. What time were they in- 
stalled and what was the object? 

Prof. Baum: There are some that have resistances in series and 
some that have not. I think there are two with resistances in series and 
the remainder have not. We do not notice any difference in the operation 
of the arresters, whether they have resistances in series or not, although 
I prefer the resistances in scries. That is, a resistance between the ar- 
rester and the ground. 

Dr. Pebbine: But that is not resistance between lines. 

Prof. Baum: No. 

Dr. Louis Bell: I would like to ask Mr. Baum where these lightning 
arresters were located on his line; how many of them were used? 

Prof. Baum: At various points (indicating on blackboard).* 

Dr. Bell: Then they are put in at discretion, at points which may 
seem possible danger points, and nowhere else? 

Prof. Baum: No. 

Dr. Pebrine: If I understand you correctly they are only put in at 
terminals. 

Prof. Baum: They are put in at the power-house also. 

Dr. Perbine: Tlioy are not put in at intermediate points, are they? 

Prof. Baum: No. 

Mb. Neall: What is your idea of the best resistance for an arrester of 
that kind? 

Prof. Baum: I havn't any particular idea. 

Mb. Neall: What type of resistance are you using? 

Prof. Baum: Wc have a number of carbons connected in series — 
high-resistance carbons; some of these are immersed in oil. 

Dr. Bell: How high resistance do you use in those arresters bo» 
tween line and ground? 

Prof. Baum: Well, I couldn't tell you exactly as I did not put 
in that particular resistance. Mr. Bunker is here and he could tell you. 

M^ Neall: Have you made any investigations to determine the result 
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011 the line when one of these arresters discharges? It seems to me, look> 
ing at it broadly, if you have got to wait until your voltage rises suffi- 
ciently to leap four inches and a half, that there may be other points 
of your line to give way before that is reached, and the very presence of 
the horn-type arrester necessitates a very abrupt disturbance on the line 
to make it operate. 

Mr. £. F. Oglb: I would like to ask a question in reference to the in- 
sulators in Fig. 7 and Fig. 8 of the paper. With the type of insulator 
■hown in Fig. 7, have you any trouble with the snow freezing in between 
the petticoats, or don't you have any snow? 

Prof. Baum: We have practically no snow on our lines. 

Mb. Ogle: Do you have any trouble with the cement that holds them 
together freezing? 

Prof. Baum: No. 

Mr. M. H. Gebbt: Let me ask Mr. Barm a question before we get away 
from this lightning arrester. Do 1 understand Mr. Baum that he had 
a 10,000- kw — or perhaps 25,000-kw — capacity short-circuit on that 4%- 
inch gap, and that the arc broke of the arrester without the necessity of 
pulling off, or anything happening? 

Prof. Bauic: The lighning arres'er was outside. 

Mb. Gebbt: How far from the generating point? 

Prof. Baum: Ninety-eight miles The short-circuit produced a surge 
in the line, breaking down the 4^inch air-gap. This shows a rise 
of voltage to something like 100,000 volts. That is, the two 4^-inch air- 
gaps to ground would mean somevihere around 90,000 or 100,000 volts. 
A number of times on this lightning arrester the arc would break with 
8000 kw on the line. The last time it simply burned up. 

Mb. Gebbt: How much capacity was on the line? 

Prof. Baum: 8000 kw of machinery. 

Mb, Gebbt: I think there would be somewhat more capacity on short- 
circuiting across the lightning arrester, perhaps 15,000 kw. 

Prof. Baum: Certainly. 

Dr. Pebbine: We read 12,000, 15,000 kw. 

Prof. Baum: The ammeter needle went off the scale, and the arc 
just simply raised up and broke. 

Mb. Gebbt: And there was no serious drop of potential — 50 per cent, 
75 per cent — across that gap? 

Prof. Baum: Well, it is a pretty difficult thing to read a volt meter 
on a station line in a condition of that kind, I think you will realize. 

Mb. Gebbt: Well, if it went to anything like, say, 25 per cent voltage, 
it seems to me the induction motors might drop off. 

Prof. Baum: This line was simply on test at that time. 

Mb. Gebbt: There was nothing on it. 

Prof. Baum: No. 

Mb. Gebbt: Then it practically amounts to a short-circuit when one 
of those arresters goes off? 

Prof. Baum: Yes. 

Mb. Gkbbts Then, every time the horn-arrester goes off you have a 
short! 
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Prof. Baxth: a temj>orary short. 

Mb. Gebbt: Then every time the horn arrester goes off yon lose joar 
load or part of it? 

Prof. Baum: a part of it. 

Mb. Gerry: Then the horn arrester is simply a device that produces 
a short-circuit on the line at every time the current follows into the 
arroster? 

Prof. Baum: Yes. 

Mr. Gekby: And you lose your load? 

Prof. Baum : Some of the load. You must remember that we do not 
have these arresters going off every day. For one year now I cannot recall 
the lighning arresters going off once. The last time they went off was 
wlien we made tliis test and I can't remember them going off since. 

Mb. Gerry: Why don't they go off? Isn't there any lightning or 
doesn't it go through the arresters? 

Prof. Bai M : There isn't lightning enough to bring it up to the V^-inch 
gap. 

Mr. Gerry: Well, isn't that what breaks the line then? If the gap 
was larger wouldn't you have still less trouble, and if you took the 
arrester off all together, still less? 

Dr. Bell: In case a short-circuit or fault somewhere back on the line 
produces a short across the arresters, does that short uniformly hold 
for any considerable len^'th of time? In other words, does it hold until it 
practically takes the arroster with it, or does it break; and if it does 
break how long does it take in doing it? 

Prof. Baum: Well, you can realize that in a system like this 
which covers five or six or seven counties, that I or one of my men cannot 
be at the arrester watching. 

Dk. Bell: 1 understand. But has not the action of the arrester ever 
been ohserved, to see when it breaks successfully. IIow long does it hold 
before breaking? 

Prof. Baum : In case of this arrester it broke -a number of times 
up to a year afro. Then we moved the lines farther apart. The man 
would report once in a while that the arresters went off. Nobody else 
reported any trouble whatever. At one point a man, a year and a half 
ago or two years a^jo, reported that the lightning arresters went off. 

Mr. Gerry: Well, did they short-circuit? 

Prof. Baum: There was a big flaming arc. We moved the arresters 
a little farther apart. Since then we have had no discharge at this place, 
and no trouble at all. 

Dr. Bell: In other words, do I understand that the arresters, at 
least now and then, go off and operate successfully, without causing dis- 
turbance enough at the power station to say whether that break was 
instantaneous or whether it lasted two or three seconds? 

Prof. Baum: W^e don't know. 

Dr. Perrine: I think in catechizing Mr. Baum on the question of his 
horn -arresters, we are getting away from the point of this paper, which 
is practically stated by Mr. Baum when he says that on such a system of 
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transmission as this, he would use the highest po<tsihIe voltage. He 
is having less troublesome experience at 65,000 — which is about the 
voltage I understand he is running now — than he had at lower voltage, 
find he ascribes this largely to the relatively smaller value of the voltage 
when a surging current is interrupted. In consequence, he believes that 
it is advisable to keep down the current on the line, keeping up the 
voltage, for the reason that it makes these minor devices, such as 
lightning arresters, relatively unimportant. It is not the important point 
to catechize Mr. Baum on whether he has set his arresters at 3^ inches, 
or used mutiple gaps, or what. The point that he has made in his 
paper is, that by going to this high voltage and keeping his current down, 
he has made the minor difliculties, which have troubled us all so much, 
relatively unimportant. That, I think, is due not only to his high 
voltage on long lines; but also to the presence of multiple stations which 
feed into the line from all directions and which feed a very large amount 
of power, so that while in our discussion we may say that a short- 
circuit reduces the voltage on the line beytnd it to nothing, we say that 
not knowing what actually happens. We may have a short circuit across 
an arrester or between lines, across a piece of bale-wire thrown on the 
line, which may, as Mr. Baum has stated, result in a relatively small 
current; so that beyond that point, if we have generating capacity 
enough behind us, we will still get voltage, and although we may have 
these minor interruptions, they will not interfere with the service. The 
paper of Mr. Baum is notable to me particularly in the fact that he 
does not discuss as difficulties many of the problems that wc have been 
discussing in our transmission papers during the past year. For example, 
when the first of these lines began operation the question of the capacity 
effect became very important. Until Mr. Baum introduced the exciter 
device which he has already described to us, one long-distance trans- 
mission system could not oi)erate a ligliting load on account of troul)le8 
with capacity, and, in consequence of capacity troubles, we have often dis- 
cussed the use of motor-compensators. You will notice that in Mr. 
liaum's paper there is not any mention of any necessity for these artificial 
regulating conveniences, except when the question arises of operating 
large street-railway plants with their variable load. So that on account 
of high voltage, keeping down current, and the great number of stations 
feeding the line from different directions and different points, a very 
satisfactory solution of the switching problems has been reached; as well 
as an apparently satisfactory approaching solution of the insulator 
problems. In this great system, operating a total of about 700 miles of 
high-potential lines, and operating two stations in parallel, 325 miles 
apart, he gets rid of the troubles which some stations have when carry- 
ing relatively small amounts of concentrated load of one kind, operating 
single lines. The success df this system is the success of a system which 
is operated as a whole, and it is not only the lightniiij^-arrester difliculty 
which largely disappears, but it is also the capacity difficulty and the 
inductance difficulty and many other dilTicuUies which also lnr«;oly dis- 
appear. It is firmly my opinion that the jrrrat success of this long- 
<listance transmission is due to its apparent complexity. 
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Dr. Beu«: I think the whole profession owes a d^t of gratitode to 
Mr. Baum for his practical researches on these problems that haw 
been bothering us all more or less. But Apropos of what I think Dr. 
Perrine has just said, I cannot help feeling that there is a phase of 
the matter that we are justified in presenting to Mr. Baum*s attention. 
A great system like this, the greatest transmission system in the world, 
may not have immunity from all troubles. When you feed from half-a- 
dozen points and have thirty load points, trouble no longer embarrasses the 
system as a whole, so that many of the difficulties are simply minor local 
troubles. Nevertheless, this is not a normal transmission line. It is a 
wonderful and exceptional one, on which Mr. Baum has been privileged to 
experiment. If we had instead of such a system a straightaway system of 
10,000 kw for 75 or 100 miles, and the same troubles, of short circuits 
over the arresters, etc., came upon it, it would not mean an incident in the 
system; it would probably mean losing the whole load, with all that this 
implies. So that while these difficulties can be passed over as minor in a 
splendid large system with a considerable number of feeding points; they 
become major difliculties, perhaps controlling difficulties, under almost pre- 
cisely similar circumstances as regards construction, when we deal with a 
single line on which anything happening puts the whole business of the 
company out of commission for a longer or shorter period. That, I think, 
is why we pressed home some of these questions which are not intended 
as criticisms at all, but merely to get Mr. Baiun's valuable experience 
on some of them. As respects the high-voltnge proposition, I have always 
believed that when you passed over the moderate, and comparatively in- 
significant voltages of the pa«t, the 10,000 volts or so which was us«d 
so extensively, the proper thing to do was to play the limit fairly, and 
it seems to me one of the great advantages of playing the limit is not 
only immunity from surging — I have seen the terrific effect of it at three 
or four thousand volts — but the fact that when you are insulating for 
50,000 volts, you are planning the details of the line with a respectable 
factor of safety, to which most of the minor troubles, including all the 
minor lighting dischorges. become insignificant. In other words, when 
you are insulating for 60,000 volts as thoroughly as Professor Baum is 
insulating out there, the ordinary induced lightning flash — what we 
generally know as lightning on the line — is merely an incident; it is 
merely what might as well be a part of a surge in voltage, a part of any 
extra rise in voltage, but cuts no figure there with respect to the margin 
of insulation of sixty or seventy-five thousand volts which you have left. 
I think the secret of these high voltages lies not only in the dimunition 
of the surging troubles, which of course takes place just in that way, but 
also the fact that you have a tremendous factor of safety, and it gives, 
all of us, I think, courage in attacking the problems of the future to know 
of the great success which Mr. Baum has had on this big system, and the 
extent to which the insulation precautions, which he has taken, overcome 
these minor difficulties. 

Mb. Mohan: I would like to ask one or two more questions from Dr. 
Perrine and ^Ir. Baum. As I am not thoroughly familiar with the 
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systems, I wish to ask if you have one circuit on lighting and one drcuit 
on rotary-converter power? 

Prof. Badm: All together. 

Mb. Morak: What I was driving at is that I wish to try to find the 
relative trouble, if any, on a rotary load and a lighting load on such a 
long-distance system. 

Prof. Baum: The lines are operated altogether; everything is in 
parallel; the lighting load is taken off from the same line that the motor 
load is taken. Up to a year ago the Nortliern system was independent 
of the other system, and we supplied its load from one power house, 
which was a straightaway system, load of course being taken all along 
the various points. During that time we had very great success with 
the continuity of service. To give an instance, at one point there were 
two 800hp motors driving machinery in a cement plant. We have a 
record of those running for 67 days without a single stop. I think that 
is as good as we can get in any steam plant. We have motors driving a 
street-railway load, and we run that very often thirty or sixty days; 
we sometimes get a sudden knock-out, but are back in five minutes. If 
they are out over half-an-hour we hear from the board of directors. 

I will illustrate what we did about two weeks ago. The station at 
Electra entirely broke down. There was a load all along its line which 
made it necessary to carry everything from the other stations. The inter- 
mediate station was partly disabled. That makes a distance of 325 miles 
the line was put through. We started up one machine at the end, and 
ran it as a synchronous motor and varied its excitation, and the entire 
load was carried, one portion to a min&i; making a total of 350 miles of 
stretch. The service was just as good as when we were feeding from both 
ends, due to the fact that we had the synchronous voltage running at 
the terminal and we held the voltage just as though we had the power 
house there. 

Mr. Blackwell: I would like to ask Mr. Baum whether all the dif- 
ferent plants of the California Gas and Electric Corporation are ordi- 
narily operated in parallel; or whether they each supply a different 
portion of the system, and are only thrown in parallel to meet emer- 
gencies ! 

Prof. Baum: Just at present we are not operating them in paral- 
lel. We intend to arrange, in the course of time, so that we can at any 
time parallel them. They are arranged now so that you can pass a 
load from one point to the other. The two systems are kept separate 
at present so that the services from one line will not affect the service 
on the other. But we may change that. I anticipate when we get some 
insulators replaced, which we are now doing, that we will not have an 
interruption once in two or three months, with the modern insulators, 
and in that case we might as well tie the whole thing together. 

Mr. T. J, Creaghead: I would like to ask Professor Baum about the 
line switch as shown on page 52. I have not dealt with the fifty and 
sixty thousand volt lines but on medium high-tension transmission lines. 
I have always had the greatest respect for any place up the i>ole any- 
where near the cross-arm. Now, in the use of a line switch as indicated 
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by Professor Bauni, I would like to know whether it is the intent to 
olinib the pole and turn the switch by hand. 

Prof. Baum: The switch is operated from the ground with a single 
lever. The three switches are connected here with a wooden cross-bar and 
they are operated from the ground with a lever. 

Mr. P. H. Thomas: I wish to ask the author for a point of informa- 
tion. As I understand his calculation, the possible voltage rise on a lin« 
due to tlie interruption of a short-circuit current is made as follows: 
The heavy current resulting from the short-circuit stores magnetically in 
the inductance of the line a considerable amount of energy. On inter- 
rupting this current, this energy, is discharged into the capacity of th« 
line. Tlic result is a certain rise of potential, depending on the inductance 
of the line, the resistance and capacity and some other factors. Th« 
numerical value of this equation is based upon the assumption that the 
interruption of current occurs near its maximum value. What I wish to 
ask, is wiiether any experimental evidence has been derived tending to 
show that actual interruption of current doe6 occur near the maximum 
point? I wisli to call attention to the distinction between the mathemati- 
cal basis of the equation stated and the rise of potential which may occur 
due to a resonant circuit tuned to an oscillating source of electromotive 
force, the latter requiring evidently a number of alternations to estal>- 
lish maximum potential. As far as my observation and experience are 
concerned, which include a number of direct experiments, no positive 
evidence is obtained proving that a heavy current will actually be inter- 
rupted near its maximum point within the wave. 

Prof. Baum: Mr. Thomas has got the wrong impression from the 
article. The rise in voltage is two hundred times the interrupted cur- 
rent, as 1 said. Take the value of the current the moment you in- 
terrupt it, and you get tlie rise in voltage. If you have no current, you 
have no rise. In other words, the current is sinusoidal. If you inter- 
rupt it at the zero line, we don't get any rise in voltage. If we inter- 
rupt it at tlie crest, the maximum, we have the maximum disturbance. 
I do not think we have any more evidence that the current will be in- 
terrupted at the crest tlian we have that it will be interrupted at any 
other point. If you throw a wire over that line, you do not know whether 
the final burning out is going to be at one point of the current wave more 
than another. 

Dr. Peurine: I think tlie real thing Mr. Thomas is trying to get at 
is, whether there is any direct evidence that there is any considerable rise 
in potential? 

Mr. Thomas: That is the point exactly. 

Prof. Baum: Wlien we performed these experiments by short-cir- 
cuiting this line a lumdred miles away, we short-circuited the switch, 
an oil switch; the line discharged over an arrester set for 4% inches. 
You can readily calculate your voltage in order to jump that air gap; 
about 90,000 volts; 4V2 inches to ground, 9 inches between lines; short- 
rircuit to ground. That occurred repeatedly. 

Mr. Thomas: At which end did that discharge occur? 

Prof. Baum: It occurred at the power house. It would undoubted^ 
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have occurred elsewhere if we had other lighning arresters. It occurred 
at the power house because that is where we had lightning arresters. It 
was an oil-break switch. 

Mb. Thomas: What do you conclude from that? 

Prof. Baum: I conclude from that that you get a rise in voltage 
somewhere approximating that formula, due to an interruption, a short- 
circuit. 

Dr. Pebbine: I think there is an unfortunate double meaning to the 
term ** resonance " as employed in the discussion. Mr. Baura is using 
resonance to signify the discharge due to a resonant circuit, a circuit 
which may not be perfectly balanced against another circuit but which 
at the same time is a circuit which discharges because it has inductan<>e 
and capacity in it and in which the current circulating is interrupted. 
What Mr. Baum is giving us is what actually occurs when we interrupt 
a definite circuit. What Mr. Thomas described is what might occur, if 
we had one circuit perfectly balanced against another circuit. If this 
were impressed with the same frequency and voltage that are used in 
Mr. Baum's calculations, it would result in a very much higher increase 
of potential. 

Mb. Thomas: The information I desire is, which is the actual explana- 
tion of our troubles? 

Prof. Baum: I think that is given here. 

Mb. Thomas: I was asking what the evidence was for that; that was 
the point I was starting out; and if that is clear then I am through. 
What is the evidence of that? You assume it is so? 

Prof. Baum: There is nothing theoretical that can be shown, but 
I have never heard the thing questioned before. 

Db. Bell: As a matter of fact, when we have a circuit iwxca an 
Professor Baum has indicated we have a perfectly straightforward clear 
case of simple resonance in a simple circuit and under those circumstances 
we get that rise. You can call it by any name you please. It is simply 
one form of resonance. The last speaker was referring to what you 
might call complex resonance, which I believe actually does take place on 
lines oftener than we 'think. 

Mb. Neall: I wish to add to Dr. Bell's remarks that I do not wish 
to criticise Professor Baum for his lightning arrester, but to call at- 
tention to the importance of the lightning arrester situation in general. 
Abroad, where the horn-type arrester has been used very generally, tliere 
seems to be no data to show its efficiency at 50,000 volts. This system of 
protection has not imtil recently met with favor in this country, and its 
present employment, which is confined to very high voltages, indicates a 
degree of protection lacking in our regular types. For this reason we 
can appreciate the desirability of all possible information as to the 
operation of Professor Baum's 50,000- volt horn-type arrester. My ques- 
tion has for its object more to learn what happened to these arresters 
than to criticise any individual for installing them. In continuation 
of my series of questions, I should like to ask Professor Baum if he has 
lost any poles directly from lightning. 

Prof. Baum: I do not think we have lost any poles due to light- 
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ning. We may have lost an insulator here and there, but I eannot trace 
and absolutely prove a single thing on our lines due to lightning. 

Mb. Neall: Don't you think you could have taken a record of the 
operation of your arresters wherever they have been installed, by putting 
in supplementary gaps and having your men watch them regularly, thus 
knowing very closely what your arresters were doing and when they 
did it! 

Prof. Baum: Of course, we try to get all the information we can 
from our system. You are no more eager for information than we are. 
We do not get the information primarily to present to a meeting of this 
kind. We get it primarily for ourselves. 

Mb. Neall: I do not want to appear prejudiced, but it does seem to 
me that the usefulness of the horn-type arrester has not been brought 
out prominently. The only thing that has been brought out is that it 
does not do any harm to the system, but there is a very grave question 
whether it does any good. 

Prof. Baum: Well, I consider it a safety. It may not operate more 
than once in a year, may not operate more than once in two years, but 
even if it shuts down your system once in two years absolutely, I con- 
sider it a safety to the system. 

Mr. Neall: Do you think it is any better in that respect than other 
forms of arresters which will discharge at lower voltage? 

Prof. Baum: The trouble is that they discharge too often. We do 
not want them to discharge that way. When they discharge once they 
are entirely out of business; you have got to buy a new set, and you 
know how many there are in multiple; it is expensive to put in light* 
ning arresters of the ordinary type. Here we just put up a lot of copper 
wire and there is the end of it. We could keep one freight car from the 
East loaded with lightning arresters of the ordinary type busy all the 
time. Of this kind we can buy ordinary copper wire in stock and put 
it up. 

Mr. Neall: Is that a matter of experience or just a matter of belief? 

Prof. Baum: That is experience. I have had lightning arrest^v out 
there by the hundreds. 

Mr. Neall: Have you tried all types of arresters? 

Prof. Baum: All types that we could get hold of. 

Mr. Neall: Then I am to infer from your remarks that you believe 
for the future protection of high-voltage lines that some simple form of 
horn arrester is the solution? 

Prof. Baum: I don't profess to have any particular prophetic vision 
in the matter at all. At present we are using the horn arrester. As far 
as I am concerned I would just as soon take them all off; but I keep 
thera there for safety. 

Mr. MoBAN : I have had no experience with the horn arresters and have 
had some with the multiple-gap arrester; a test of forty thousand volts 
did not prove satisfactory to the multiple-gap arrester. If you will notice 
30,000- volt lightning arresters in working condition, closed upon the line 
there will be seen a number of sparks constantly plying between the gap 
half way down the arrester, and as the surges in the line increase they 
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will go to ground, opening the circuit if you have any automatic arrange- 
ment in the line, so that Mr. Baum's answers indicate to me that 
30,000 volts is the limit for such arresters. 

Mr. Gebbt: Mr. Baum remarked that the limit of transmission tension 
rested with the insulator. I think it does not rest with the insulator, but 
with the transformers and secondary apparatus, such as the lightning 
arresters, switches, etc. Many of the difficulties have been worked out 
by Mr. Baum, and he has shown that we may go with safety to some- 
what higher pressures, but it seems to me that the limiting condition 
is still in the apparatus even more than in the line insulation. The horn 
type of arrester will undoubtedly do good work under certain conditions, 
but as Mr. Baum will concede, if the gap be adjusted so that it will dis- 
charge only occasionally, a number of small difficulties such as occur with 
multiple-gap arresters, will be overcome but they will then be concentrated 
in one considerable difficulty, perhaps an interruption of the service, which 
may occur but once a month or once a year, depending upon the climatic 
conditions. In regions where there is a great deal of lightning it may 
readily be seen that a horn arrester might produce most unsatisfactory 
results, in the way of frequent shut-downs, while in other localities the 
results from a practical standpoint might be acceptable. I brought up 
the lightning arrester question, not because I disagreed with Mr. Baum, 
but to bring out the facts, and having done this I wish simply to reiterate 
the statement that I believe the limitations of working pressure for trans- 
mission purposes to be in the lightning arresters, switches, and secondary 
apparatus, as well as in the transformers. These limitations are not 
permanent, and the difficulties they present will be overcome, but at the 
present time the limiting conditions are there rather than in the line 
insulation. 

Prof. Bauh: I do not agree with Mr. Gerry on most of those points. 
The transformers are not limited to the present voltages for which they 
are now being built. We are willing to build oil switches for 100,000 volts 
if we want them. The lightning arrester I think will take care of itself 
w^hen you are operating at 100,000 volts and over; that is, if you insulate 
the line properly. There is nothing left, in my mind, but the line insulator, 
and I consider that the weak point of the transmission — the only one 
at which we see any very great difficulty in going to a higher voltage, say 
100,000 volts. In other words, I believe if it were not for the line in- 
sulator we could go to 100,000 volts to-day. 

Chairman Scott: We have had a very interesting discussion on the 
matter of lightning arresters, even though it be but an incidental part of 
the paper. I fear that some of the things Mr. Baiun has said are sus- 
ceptible of misinterpretation by others. If the simple statement goes 
forth that in operating his line he has found the simple horn arrester 
to be ample, and since his lines constitute the most extensive system 
in existence, then others may conclude, that because their lines are shorter 
and voltage lower, the horn arrester will be ample for them. I do not 
believe Prof. Baimi quite intends that interpretation. In fact, he has 
said that he has but little lightning, and tliat he would not regret very 
much leaving them off entirely, but it was rather a matter of conscience 
5 
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and sentiment that the arresters were put on, so that th^ might feel a 
little safer. The absence of severe lightning is shown by the fact that thej 
have lost no poles by lightning. On another plant a gentleman told me 
a while ago that in one storm forty-seven consecutive poles were more 
or less affected, and that he had had large poles from which, after one 
good disturbance, there wasn't enough left to make a fence post. Now 
Prof. Baum is not talking about conditions of that kind. He has said, 
moreover, that something happens on the lines from time to time, and 
he does not know whether it is caused by the lightning arrester or not; 
and he suggests that these disturbances, due to lightning arresters or 
something else, may be eliminated so that they occur only occasionally. 
Perhaps in the large system there is less likelihood of shutting down due 
to a disturbance at one place; but there are plants in which the mere 
fact of a temporary shut-down once or twice a season, of perhaps only 
a few minutes, and involving little or nothing in the way of cost and 
repairs, would lead to a very grave criticism of the protective devices. 
So I think, in line with what Mr. Gerry has said, we must feel that 
the lightning arrester problem is not at all solved because there have 
not been more difficulties on the Bay Coimties line. If the operating 
engineers are satisfied with a horn arrester; if that will do all that they 
want, the manufacturers of lightning arresters have been entirely off the 
track in spending thousands of dollars and the time of experts in trying 
to solve the problem. Some may say it is because they want to sell some- 
thing; but primarily it is because of the fundamental need of something 
of that kind, and because they have felt there is such a need. In fact I 
rather think that some of those who manufacture lightning aresters 
would possibly be glad to be relieved of the whole problem, but it is a 
necessary element, and one of the most difficult in the preparation of the 
apparatus for transmission systems, and I rather feel that operating 
engineers do not want to express a sentiment which will lead to the idea 
that efTorts in this line by those who are doing the work of investigation, 
and trying to prepare apparatus of this kind should be lessened. Do I 
state it properly, Prof. Baum? 

Prof. Baum : That is correct. I do not want to give out the impression 
that if I were operating in a different part of the country and I were 
operating at a different voltage that I would not put on the multiple- 
gap lightning arrester. 

Chairman Scott: Probably put on everything you could get? 

Prof. Baum : Tried everything I could get. We have tried this ] 
it has gone out of service and we have tried something else. 



AMEEICAN PRACTICE IN HIGH-TENSION LINE 
CONSTRUCTION AND OPERATION. 



BY DR. F. A. C. PERRTNE, Delegate of the National Electric Light Aaso- 
eiation and of the Pacific Coast Transmission Association, 



A characteristic of American practice is that it tends toward 
standards not only in the matter of the sizes of units, speeds and 
manufacture appearance, but also in the methods of producing 
results and in types of engineering. While it may be true that 
this tendency was originally based upon a desire for cheap manu- 
facture and interchangeability of parts, at the same time it must 
be understood that the present elaboration of this policy is some- 
what due to the fact that in so large a country the ideas of the 
best men cannot be directly applied except as they may be adopted 
for standards. No one section of the country produces the best 
men necessarily, nor does any one group of engineers dominate 
our practice. On the contrary, the meetings of our engineering 
societies have taken the character of sittings of committees, where 
are presented many plans, and where all plans are carefully dis- 
cussed and sifted. From those presented the best is chosen and 
becomes the standard. 

Accepting these results as the standard does not imply that 
there is general in this country a spirit of copying or of servile 
imitation among the engineers. On the contrary, we feel that the 
result of the attitude so prevalent in American engineering at 
the present time, of establishing standards, has introduced a wise 
spirit of conservatism, and has thrown the burden of proof upon 
each one presenting a new idea. At the same time it has resulted 
in raising the character of the average engineering work through- 
out the country, until today good American engineering can be 
found, not only in the great spectacular plants near enough to 
the large centers of progress to have the personal attention of the 
most experienced engineers, but in consequence of this system of 
practice an equally good type of engineering can be found in the 
plants in the out-of-the-way deserts or mountain regions, where 
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the local engineer of good capacity, knowing his conditions thor- 
oughly, has relied upon the standards established by his fellows 
in those particulars where his own experience has been limited, 
and in consequence a plant is produced, not only more perfectly 
adapted to the particular circumstances of its surroundings, but 
in all details more thoroughly satisfactory than could have been 
designed under any other system. Our rule is that invariably 
one should adhere to well-established practice and introduce such 
niodifioations as are made necessary by the local conditions. This 
does not limit the full employment of the energies and brains of 
the local engineer, since, without a special consideration of out- 
side tlotails, there is always in every transmission plant particular 
circumstances which tax the ingenuity of the best. That this is 
the general method of American practice will be seen by any 
one who consults the report of the standardizing committee of 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers. The report 
covers, not only units, standard methods of testing, and details 
of manufacture, but also procedure, both outdoor and in, for all 
tyj)es of plants, and this report in itself has resulted in a certain 
simihirity of type where problems to be solved are similar. 

The work of the transmission engineer lies in fields so essen- 
tially dissimilar that even in spite of this general tendency it may 
be dilllcult at first view to ascertain what is the American prac- 
tice in work of tliis class. On closer examination one finds, how- 
ever, tin's work falling into natural groups dependent on the 
longili of tranjsinission and the voltage employed, though what 
has been done has been materially modified by the date of erec- 
tion, since during the past ten years modifications in the arts 
have been necessarily reflected in the types of construction. 

The general groui)s have been somewhat decided by the manu- 
facturers of machinery, who have presented as preferable certain 
available voltages. Above 2-iOO volts, where transmission proper 
li-ally begins, the first volta.iri' now crommonly employed is 6000, 
which figure has been established as standard by the needs of the 
lighting plants in the great cities, and has been adopted by the 
transmission companies in place of either a higher or lower volt- 
age mainly because it is a standard. For this voltage direct gen- 
eration at high pressure is almost invariably used. The next 
higher voltage now commonly emi)lovod, and practically the first 
one for which step-up transformers are used, is 15,000. During 
the j)ast few years this has taken the place of transmissions at 
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10,000, 12,000 and 13,000, and it is today the established voltage 
for high-tension electric railways, the general reason for its estab- 
lishment as a standard being that this voltage is not more diffi- 
cult to handle, as regards insulation or switching, than the three 
last-mentioned lower voltages, and, furthermore, that, where the 
lower voltages have been previously established, the sphere of 
operation of the transmission plant has been found to be rather 
too nrach limited. There are in the Eocky Mountain region 
and west a great number of the older plants operating at 10,000 
volts, and whenever direct high-voltage generation has been at- 
tempted, voltages of from 12,000 to 13,000 volts are used; but, at 
the same time, the majority of the plants which have used these 
lower pressures in the past today have circuits with special trans- 
formers operating at the higher figure. The next step is to 
25,000 volts, which is the highest figure reached without special 
study of insulators, switches and lightning arresters. This volt- 
age has been successfully handled without serious trouble during 
the past six years. A voltage of 33,000 is employed in a number 
of plants built about five years ago, and at this figure the special 
difficulties due to line capacity, insulator size, erratic lightning- 
arrester effects and switching begin to make themselves seriously 
felt. Above 33,000 volts the standard voltage is called 60,000, 
although in all plants that have heretofore been established to 
operate at this pressure, there have been installed transformers 
arranged for connection to various voltages of from 40,000 up to 
60,000 volts, and the majority of these plants are today operating 
at about 50,000 volts, some of them being unable to operate at 
the highest pressure on account of the character of line insulators 
originally installed. In the choice of voltage for any transmis- 
sion it is considered the best practice to establish it at the rate 
of 1000 volts per mile, provided the length of transmission be not 
above 60 miles, since above 60,000 volts no commercial work has 
been regularly attempted. In the table recently presented by 
the transmission committee of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, the highest average voltage per mile for any one 
class in their report is 840; but in examining this table it must 
be remembered that their correspondents have reported the total 
length of line in service, so that, if a plant be operating two lines 
fifteen miles each in length at 15,000 volts, the table would indi- 
cate an operation at 500 volts per mile, although for each line 
the transmission was at 1000 volts per mile. 
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The common lighting frequencies of 125 and 133 haye, for tran»- 
i!i:5?:on lines., given place entirely to the frequencies of 60-4G-30 
a:. I '2oy no use having been made in this country of the frequency 
oi I'.'O, and only in one locality has there been any employment 
of 50 periods. 

In the transformation from one frequency to another, which is 
f' :r. 1 often to be advantageous^ simple apparatus would be em- 
:•!. •;. jd if the frequencies in use were multiples of each oth'er and 
i;5e made of 25-50 and 100 or of 30-60 and 120, but, unfortu- 
nately, tilt? four frequencies mentioned have been practically used 
and are to-day too thoroughly established for further change. 

Systems in which lighting is the principle element, and where 
d:.-:r:lu::on over a wide territory make the work of small com- 
r.uiriitivs an important element to the business office, employ a 
froqiitiioy of CO periods per second and at this frequency large 
unKuiiits of enorg}* is transmitted to considerable distances at the 
liiirhcst voltages. The frequency of 40 is largely confined to 
:r;in<missions from which cotton mills are operated, this having 
ri.-iiltod in motor speeds suitable to their line shafting. 

For a number of years the two frequencies of 30 and 25 have 
co!i:o^tod for supremacy in plants primarily estabb'shed for power 
T»iir[Mis. s and for the operation of rotary converters, but largely on 
;h r >unt of the very great amount of machinery installed at Niagara 
a I:' I LinT»loyiiig a freqmney of 25 that is becoming more and more 
to l»e the os^tablished standard for power purposes and seems likely 
:o disnlaee altOLrethor the higher, which has no distinct superiority 
e.wrpt tliat it is one-half the standard frequency used in lighting. 

In tho irL-nrration of power the revolving-armature machine haa 
aiinost disappeared from the new plants, and revolving- field gen- 
iritors have lieeonie so settled in type that those produced by 
Jiirerent manufaeturers are hardly distinguishable by the casual 
. '.« rver. For the low-head plants using turbine wheels it is 
I'jL'ossary to provide for a 50 per cent increase of speed, and in 
the hi;^li-head plants, whore impulse wheels are employed, a 
-Irength sufficient to withstand a speed increase of 100 per cent 
must be allowed to provide against damage from overspeeding 
-liould the power he thrown off and the water continue to flow. 
The machine fiilfilling these conditions and practically adopted 
by all the manufacturers is characteristically a revolving field 
Miarliine with the poles keyed to a cast-steel spider, the field 
windings being of copper strip wound upon edge, the armature 
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being constructed of a cast-iron box girder supporting the sta- 
tionary armature laminations. Almost the only departure from 
this type of construction for power-transmission work is found in 
the balanced type of inductor machine, where the field is mag- 
netized by a central stationary field coil wound with copper strip, 
the armature in two halves symmetrically arranged around the 
central core being of laminations supported either by cast-iron 
rings connected together by cold-rolled steel bars or supported 
by a steel shell to which the armature laminations are keyed. 

Various station voltages have been employed, but, where direct 
generation at 6G00 or 12,000 volts has not been resorted to, the 
practice is setting more and more to the use of about 2300 volts, 
this being chosen because the lower voltages require large extra 
station copper and the higher voltages are felt to introduce un- 
necessary station difficulties of insulation and switching. For 
switching, the present type of 2300-volt oil switch has been so 
well developed, by reason of the great number of plants operating 
at this pressure, that for handling a particular amount of energy 
it is both cheaper and better than any 500-volt switch on the 
market. 

For plants operating at less than 25,000 volts, the step-up 
transformers in use are about equally divided between the water- 
cooled, oil-filled types and air-blast types. Where a good supply 
of water is to be readily obtained, the oil-filled transformers have 
generally been given preference, as they can be more readily ad- 
justed for a varying flow of water at different loads. The question 
of the relative fire risk from the two types has been extensively 
discussed, and it can hardly be said that any very definite con- 
clusion has been finally reached, though the weight of opinion 
seems by far to be that the fire risk is at least not increased by 
the use of the oil-filled transformer, and the actual risk in either 
type seems to be a matter largely of installation. It is perfectly 
tnie that there have been some very serious fires, resulting in the 
complete destruction of power* plants, where oil-filled transform- 
ers have been used, but in each case the fire has started outside of 
the transformers, though they themselves, by reason of being 
installed without reference to safety in case of fire, have furnished 
fuel which has augmented the conflagration. Today the condi- 
tions of installation for safety are better understood, and it now 
only remains to be decided whether, in the case of a fire actually 
arising, the oil shall be run out and the transformer cases filled 
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with water, or the whole transformer protected, either by running 
an excessive amount of water through their cooling coils, or by 
80 installing them that the transfonners may temporarily be sub- 
merged to within a few inches of their tops. Actual protection 
of transformers by running water through their cooling ooils has 
been found to be effective in at least one serious fire. 

For high-tension switching, use has been made of a long arc 
broken between carbon terminals, long-inclosed fuse, a fuse 
drawn through a tube filled with a fine, non-conducting powder, 
and of oil switches. The first two types, while interrupting the 
circuit well, draw an arc of excessive length and produce a surg- 
ing which may result in an increased potential of at least as much 
as 50 per cent. In consequence, these types are rapidly disap- 
pearing except in plants operating at 15,000 volts and below, 
where the carbon break is preferred to the inclosed fuse, though it 
is common to install the two in series, allowing the fuse to operate 
as a safety device, but not for the purpose of switching. The type 
of switch where a wire is drawn through a tube filled with powder 
is found to operate successfully up to 40,000 volts and without 
serious surging on the circuit, but the powder being blown out 
with great force, scatters over the entire station, and is in con- 
sequence not allowable. The oil switches mainly employed are 
those with the vertical break and those with the horizontal break. 
The vertical-break switch has the advantage that the amount of 
oil contained in the oil-tank is relatively small, and will add to 
possil)le conflagration only a slight amount of fuel. This switch is 
found on severe short-circuits often to blow all the oil out of the 
tank unless tlie tank is built very strongly, when it becomes neces- 
sary to insulate the plunger from the tank as it enters the switch. 
The horizontal-break switch, while containing a large amount of 
oil, will for the same length of break, handle about 25 per cent 
more energy at any definite potential. This switch can success- 
fully be used at 60,000 volts, and up to the present time has not 
been found to blow the oil from the tank. These two types of oil- 
switch are the standard today, no distinct preference being given 
to the horizontal switcli, though the writer believes that in the 
future this type will be used as a standard for the highest poten- 
tials. 

Transmission with two-phase connection of circuits, whether 
using throe or four wires, has for voltages above 6600 given 
place entirely to transmission with a tliree-phase connection. 
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though three-phase transmission with two-phase distribution de- 
scribed by Mr. Scott at the International Congress of 1893 is very 
extensively employed. 

The relative merits of the delta and star connection of the lines 
to the transformers is still somewhat in dispute, so much so that 
in plants of the highest voltage, where several voltages are pro- 
vided, certain of the lower voltages are obtained by delta connec- 
tions to the transformers, while the higher voltages are to be 
obtained by a star connection. In general it may be stated that 
np to 25,000 volts the delta connection is generally preferred, 
principally because with this connection a ground upon one line 
does not necessarily result in a short-circuit, and, furthermore, the 
service is not necessarily interrupted in the case of the failure of 
a single transformer. At voltages higher than 25,000 volts the 
transformers for delta connection become more difficult to build 
and insulate. Furthermore, a single ground anywhere produces 
disturbances of a serious character, and in consequence the star 
connection with the grounded neutral is employed, advantage 
being taken of the fact that a grounded neutral aids in the dis- 
tribution of unbalanced loads, and furthermore the rise of pres- 
sure which may occur from line discharge at the time of an open- 
circuit or a short-circuit are not so likely to produce serious results. 

For the distribution of current through the low-tension mains, 
it is generally the custom to transform to 2300 volts two-phase 
unless either the load is mainly one of motors, or unless there are 
important motors of considerable size to be supplied at a distance 
of half a mile or more from the sub-station. In such cases three- 
phase star-connected four-wire distribution is employed, allowing 
the connection of distributing devices either to a 2300-volt circuit 
between lines and the neutral wire, or a connection to a 4000-volt 
delta circuit for balanced loads. This combination of circuits is 
found to be extremely useful where a mixed load is to be supplied 
at varying distances. 

The high-tension lines themselves are preferably run over pri- 
vate right of way. Railroad rights of way were at first highly 
prized on account of the entire absence of trees and disturbing 
structures, and furthermore on account of the fact that inspection 
and repairs are most easily provided for; but experience with such 
lines has proven that, for transmissions at even so low a tension 
as 15,000 volts, the interference with insulation by the smoke 
from the locomotives, which covers the insulators, more than 
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counterbalances all the advantages, and today such rights of way 
are more commonly shunned than sought. Where railroad loco- 
motive smoke combined with sea fog is encountered, it becomes 
absf^lutely necessary to clean each insulator at frequent periods, 
evcfi though the voltage of transmission be not more than 5000 
or 1 0,000. Along the country road this diflSculty is not apparent, 
but in some localities farm structures and trees interfere with the 
transmission, so that in general it may be said that a private right 
of way that the transmission company can absolutely control is 
much to be preferred. 

In the most recent typos of construction the height of pole is 
limited as much as possible. While there may be some increased 
security from malicious disturbance in the use of high poles and 
a decrease of line capacity may be expected, these advantages are 
only obtained at the expense of stability and at an increased cost. 
A pole 35 ft. long set 5 ft. in the ground permits the safe installa- 
tion of either a single three-phase line with a spread of as much 
as G ft. by supporting one insulator on the top of the pole and the 
ollior two on the ends of a long cross-arm; or it may be used to 
support two three-phase circuits on opposite sides of the pole with 
i\ spread between wires of 3 ft. by the use of two cross-arms, 
and at the same time such a pole permits the safe installation of 
telo|)hone or other si^i^aling circuits on brackets or cross-arms 
n{ a safe distance below the power lines. These poles should not 
be less than 8 in. in diameter at the top and not less than 12 in. 
in diameter at the ground line. Variations from these dimensions 
may be considered as being due to special considerations based 
upon the location of the lines or arrangement of the circuits. It 
is true that such a standard pole may only be arrived at after a 
consideration of the wind stresses on the particular lines taken in 
conjunction with the spacing of the poles, but as the maximum 
pole spacing on transmission lines is about 135 ft., at average 
wind velocities these pole dimensions may be considered safe. 
Extra strength required by variations of wind stress, either due 
to an increase in the number of wires or to a necessity for allow- 
ance for sleet, is more commonly taken care of by shortening the 
spans than by an increase in the size of the pole. In some cases 
where severe sleet conditions are to be encountered and the wires 
are large, it is the practice to install these poles at not more than 
50 ft. aj)art. 

The material used for poles depends largely on the locality. 
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In the Southeastern States chestnut is the favorite wood; along 
the Canadian border and through the Eocky Mountain regions 
cedar is employed, while square-sawn redwood is used almost ex- 
clusively on the Pacific Coast. With increase in voltages and con- 
sequent increased trouble from insulators, a demand has arisen 
for a pole-line construction which will permit a decrease in the 
number of insulators and allow an increase in the size of each. 
This has been accomplished by the use of galvanized-iron towers 
not less than 40 ft. from the ground-line to the wires, and spaced 
about 600 ft. apart. One plant in Mexico has recently successfully 
installed this method of construction. A second in the same 
country has contracted for its material, and a number of plants 
in the United States are contemplating its use. The question of 
the life of wooden poles depends not only upon the character of 
the wood and its condition when cut, but also upon the local con- 
ditions of atmosphere and soil. In some places the poles which 
are available have ho longer life than about five years, and, in the 
extreme, wooden poles cannot be greatly depended upon for a 
period greater than 15 years, though the redwood poles installed 
along the lines of the transcontinental railroads west of the Kocky 
Mountains have in many instances given a life up to 35 years, 
and are still said to be in good condition ; but these poles are set 
into a soil strongly impregnated with alkali in a country where 
rains are few and the air generally dry. Nothing is known as yet 
of the life of the galvanized-iron tower except from windmill 
practice, where towers which have been galvanized after all punch- 
ing and machining is done are found to be in good condition after 
a period of 10 to 15 years. 

The cross-arms in use are almost invariably made of pine with- 
out treatment other than painting. These arms are let into the 
pole from 1 to 2 in., being held by bolts through the pole and 
arm, and when long are additionally supported by braces. Even 
with steel poles wooden arms are used, the general feeling being 
that there is less probability of the circuit being completely dis- 
abled should an insulator break and the line fall, if it falls upon 
a wooden rather than a steel arm. At the same time an experi- 
ment in the use of wooden braces has not been found to result in 
any certain advantage. In consequence, flat galvanized-iron braces 
established a number of years ago as standard by the telegraph and 
telephone companies are now almost universally employed in the 
coQfltruction of transmission lines. With increase in spans and 
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voltages the insulators are increasing in size. This condition will 
probcbly in the future demand a strength of arm greater than can 
be obtained by the use of wood. This problem, however, has not 
as yet obtained a definite solution. 

For plants operating below 25,000 volts much use has been made 
of glass as a material for insulators. Glass has been for many 
years the standard insulator material in American telegraph and 
telephone practice, and in spite of many experiments that have 
been tried with porcelain, it is still considered the best and cheap- 
est material for this service. However, in transmission work one 
of the great advantages claimed for glass in telephone and tele- 
graph practice disappears. The engineers of these companies 
claim tliat it is important to provide against dark, narrow spaces 
within the insulators on account of the fact that they form the 
homes of insects. The transparency of the glass largely obviates 
this difficulty. Wliere large insulators are used such as are era- 
ployed by transmission companies, the spaces within the insulators 
are well lighted from below, and the transparency of the material 
is not im])ortant. Glass is comparatively fragile, and for trans- 
mission work it has nothing to recommend it except low first cost 
and cheap inspection; these, to be sure, are very often overpower- 
ing advantages when the voltage is low enough for the particular 
form of insulator used to provide a large factor of safety, and in 
consequence up to 15,000 volts glass insulators are generally pre- 
ferred unless there are special climatic conditions which render 
them liable to fracture. Many series of tests have shown con- 
clusively that the porcelain insulator has a greater mechanical 
strength, is less liable to surface leakage, has a safe dielectric 
strength, and in addition that it is exceedingly difBcult to break 
the head of a porcelain insulator so as to allow the wire to 
fall away from it. The one disadvantage of porcelain is that there 
is an uncertainty as to its solidity, and that it is only possible to 
ascertain its solidity by most careful high-voltage tests. The 
question of the form of high-voltage insulator as yet is in high 
dispute, operating engineers being inclined to a design where the 
petticoats are very long and comparatively close together, so that 
great creeping distance be given over the surface of the insulator 
between line and line and between line and pin, comparatively 
little importance being placed on the flashing distance. Engineers 
of the manufacturing companies, however, incline toward one of a 
much more open type of large diameter and with few petticoats. 
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This latter form undoubtedly gives the greatest sparking distance, 
has the least dark spaces mthin it, and is more readily cleaned by 
rain storms. It is also important that such an insulator may be 
constructed to operate at high voltage without noise, and, as there 
is a definite loss of energy whenever the insulators on a line are 
noisy, it may be safely predicted that the open type of insulator 
is to be the one that will be in the future considered as the 
standard. 

WTiile, for a particular voltage, insulator size may be largely 
determined by the form, at the same time we may in general note 
that up to 10,000 volts insulators, whether of glass or porcelain, 
have a minimum diameter of about 5 ins. A 7-in. insulator can 
successfully be used on voltages as high as 25,000, a 13-in. in- 
sulator is suflBcient up to 40,000 volts, while at 60,000 volts it does 
not seem safe to install insulators having less diameter at the top 
than 14 ins. A greater size would unquestionably invariably be 
used for these high voltages if the problems of the manufacture of 
porcelain and support of the insulator were altogether solved. 

Insulators above eight inches in diameter are generally manu- 
factured in several parts and either glazed together in the porcelain 
kiln or cemented together in the field. This method of construc- 
tion allows a more thorough inspection of the constituent parts for 
solidity of material and also reduces the loss from breakage in 
transit It has the disadvantage of introducing into the insulator 
a variable dielectric which, however, in line insulators has not been 
proven to be a disadvantage. 

Attempts have been made to construct an insulator of two ma- 
terials, such as glass and porcelain, but all such attempts have 
been now abandoned and the separable insulator is now constructed 
entirely of porcelain united with Portland cement. 

In supporting the insulators on cross-arms it is necessary to pro- 
vide that the lowest petticoat be raised above the cross-arm as much 
as the radius of the insulator, and, as the strain comes on tlie ex- 
treme top of the pin, it is obviously difficult to successfully support 
the largest size of insulators by means of the common pin and cross- 
arm construction. By using carefully selected woods, this has 
been successfully accomplished for insulators up to 11 ins. in 
diameter, but at 40,000 volts in bad weather such insulators carry 
enough current over their surface to char a wooden pin. Accordingly 
practice has settled to the use of iron pins in plants operating above 
25,000 volts. At this voltage and below, the wooden pin can be 
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voltages the insulators are increasing in size. This condition will 
probably in the future demand a strength of arm greater than can 
be obtained by the use of wood. This problem, however, has not 
ap yet obtained a definite solution. 

For plants operating below 25,000 volts much use has been made 
of glass as a material for insulators. Glass has been for many 
years tlie standard insulator material in American telegraph and 
telephone practice, and in spite of many experiments that have 
been tried witli porcelain, it is still considered the best and cheap- 
est material for this service. However, in transmission work one 
of the great advantages claimed for glass in telephone and tele- 
graph practice disappears. The engineers of these companies 
claim tliat it is important to provide against dark, narrow spaces 
within tlie insulators on account of the fact that they form the 
homes of insects. The transparency of the glass largely obviates 
this difficulty. Wliere large insulators are used such as are em- 
ployed by transmission companies, the spaces within the insulators 
are well lighted from below, and the transparency of the material 
is not ini])ortant. Glass is comparatively fragile, and for trans- 
mission work it has nothing to recommend it except low first cost 
and cheap inspection: these, to be sure, are very often overpower- 
ing advantages when the voltage is low enough for the particular 
form of insulator used to provide a large factor of safety, and in 
consequence up to 15,000 volts glass insulators are generally pre- 
ferred unless thore are s])ecial climatic conditions which render 
them liable to fracture. Many series of tests have shown con- 
clusively tliat the porcelain insulator has a greater mechanical 
strength, is less liable to surface leakage, has a safe dielectric 
strength, and in addition that it is exceedingly difiicult to break 
the head of a porcelain insulator so as to allow the wire to 
fall away from it. The one disadvantage of porcelain is that there 
is an uncertainly as to its solidity, and that it is only possible to 
ascertain its solidity by most careful high-voltage tests. The 
question of the form of high-voltage insulator as yet is in high 
dispute, operating engineers being inclined to a design where the 
petticoats are very long and comparatively close together, so that 
great creeping distance be given over the surface of the insulator 
between line and line and between line and pin, comparatively 
little importance being placed on the flashing distance. Engineers 
of the manufacturing companies, however, incline toward one of a 
much more open type of large diameter and with few petticoats. 
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This latter form undoubtedly gives the greatest sparking distance, 
has the least dark spaces within it, and is more readily cleaned by 
rain storms. It is also important that such an insulator may be 
constructed to operate at high voltage without noise, and, as there 
is a definite loss of energy whenever the insulators on a line are 
noisy, it may be safely predicted that the open type of insulator 
is to be the one that will be in the future considered as the 
standard. 

WTiile, for a particular voltage, insulator size may be largely 
determined by the form, at the same time we may in general note 
that up to 10,000 volts insulators, whether of glass or porcelain, 
have a minimum diameter of about 5 ins. A 7-in. insulator can 
successfully be used on voltages as high as 25,000, a 13-in. in- 
sulator is suflBcient up to 40,000 volts, while at 60,000 volts it docs 
not seem safe to install insulators having less diameter at the top 
tlian 14 ins. A greater size would unquestionably invariably be 
used for these high voltages if the problems of the manufacture of 
porcelain and support of the insulator were altogether solved. 

Insulators above eight inches in diameter are generally manu- 
factured in several parts and either glazed together in the porcelain 
kiln or cemented together in the field. This method of construc- 
tion allows a more thorough inspection of the constituent parts for 
solidity of material and also reduces the loss from breakage in 
transit. It has the disadvantage of introducing into the insulator 
a variable dielectric which, however, in line insulators has not been 
proven to be a disadvantage. 

Attempts have been made to construct an insulator of two ma- 
terials, such as glass and porcelain, but all such attempts have 
been now abandoned and the separable insulator is now constructed 
entirely of porcelain united with Portland cement. 

In supporting the insulators on cross-arms it is necessary to pro- 
vide that the lowest petticoat be raised above the cross-arm as much 
as the radius of the insulator, and, as the strain conies on the ex- 
treme top of the pin, it is obviously difficult to successfully sui)port 
the largest size of insulators by means of the common pin and cross- 
arm construction. By using carefully selected woods, this has 
been successfully accomplished for insulators up to 11 ins. in 
diameter, but at 40,000 volts in bad weather such insulators carry 
enough current over their surface to char a wooden pin. Accordingly 
j)ractice has settled to the use of iron pins in plants operating above 
25,000 volts. At this voltage and below, the wooden pin can be 
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voltages the insulators are increasing in size. This condition will 
probably in the future demand a strength of arm greater than can 
be obtained by the use of wood. This problem, however, has not 
as yet obtained a definite solution. 

For plants operating below 25,000 volts much use has been made 
of glass as a material for insulators. Glass has been for many 
years the standard insulator material in American telegraph and 
telephone practice, and in spite of many experiments that have 
been tried with porcelain, it is still considered the best and cheap- 
est material for this service. However, in transmission work one 
of the great advantages claimed for glass in telephone and tele- 
graph practice disappears. The engineers of these companies 
claim that it is important to provide against dark, narrow spaces 
within the insulators on account of the fact that they form the 
homes of insects. The transparency of the glass largely obviates 
this difficulty. Where large insulators are used such as are em- 
ployed by transmission companies, the spaces within the insulators 
are well lighted from below, and the transparency of the material 
is not important. Glass is comparatively fragile, and for trans- 
mission work it has nothing to recommend it except low first cost 
and cheap inspection ; these, to be sure, are very often overpower- 
ing advantages when the voltage is low enough for the particular 
form of insulator used to provide a large factor of safety, and in 
consequence up to 15,000 volts glass insulators are generally pre- 
ferred unless there are special climatic conditions which render 
them liable to fracture. Many series of tests have shown con- 
clusively that the porcelain insulator has a greater mechanical 
strength, is less liable to surface leakage, has a safe dielectric 
strength, and in addition that it is exceedingly diffrcult to break 
the head of a porcelain insulator so as to allow the wire to 
fall away from it. The one disadvantage of porcelain is that there 
is an uncertainty as to its solidity, and that it is only possible to 
ascertain its solidity by most careful high-voltage tests. The 
question of the form of high-voltage insulator as yet is in high 
dispute, operating engineers being inclined to a design where the 
petticoats are very long and comparatively close together, so that 
great creeping distance be given over the surface of the insulator 
between line and line and between line and pin, comparatively 
little importance being placed on the flashing distance. Engineers 
of the manufacturing companies, however, incline toward one of a 
much more open type of large diameter and with few petticoats. 
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This latter form undoubtedly gives the greatest sparking distance, 
has the least dark spaces within it, and is more readily cleaned by 
rain storms. It is also important that such an insulator may be 
constructed to operate at high voltage without noise, and, as there 
is a definite loss of energy whenever the insulators on a line are 
noisy, it may be safely predicted that the open type of insulator 
is to be the one that will be in tlie future considered as the 
standard. 

While, for a particular voltage, insulator size may be largely 
determined by the form, at the same time we may in general note 
that up to 10,000 volts insulators, whether of glass or porcelain, 
have a minimum diameter of about 5 ins. A 7-in. insulator can 
successfully be used on voltages as high as 25,000, a 13-in. in- 
sulator is suflBcient up to 40,000 volts, while at 60,000 volts it docs 
not seem safe to install insulators having less diameter at the top 
than 14 ins. A greater size would unquestionably invariably be 
used for these high voltages if the problems of the manufacture of 
porcelain and support of the insulator were altogether solved. 

Insulators above eight inches in diameter are generally manu- 
factured in several parts and either glazed together in the porcelain 
kiln or cemented together in the field. This method of construc- 
tion allows a more thorough inspection of the constituent parts for 
solidity of material and also reduces the loss from breakage in 
transit. It has the disadvantage of introducing into the insulator 
a variable dielectric which, however, in line insulators has not been 
proven to be a disadvantage. 

Attempts have been made to construct an insulator of two ma- 
terials, such as glass and porcelain, but all such attx^mpts have 
been now abandoned and the separal)le insulator is now constructed 
entirely of porcelain united with Portland cement. 

In supporting the insulators on cross-arms it is necessary to pro- 
vide that the lowest petticoat be raised above the cross-arm as much 
as the radius of the insulator, and, as the strain comes on tlie ex- 
treme top of the pin, it is obviously difficult to successfully support 
the largest size of insulators by means of the common pin and cross- 
arm construction. By using carefully selected woods, this has 
been successfully accomplished for insulators up to 11 ins. in 
diameter, but at 40,000 volts in bad weather such insulators carry 
enough current over their surface to char a wooden pin. Accordingly 
practice has settled to the use of iron pins in ]>lants operating above 
23,000 volts. At this voltage and below, the wooden pin can be 
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voltages the insulators are increasing in size. This condition will 
probably in the future demand a strength of arm greater than can 
be obtained by the use of wood. This problem, however, has not 
as yet obtained a definite solution. 

For plants operating below 25,000 volts much use has been made 
of glass as a material for insulators. Glass has been for many 
years the standard insulator material in American telegraph and 
telephone practice, and in spite of many experiments that have 
been tried with porcelain, it is still considered the best and cheap- 
est material for this service. However, in transmission work one 
of the great advantages claimed for glass in telephone and tele- 
graph practice disappears. The engineers of these companies 
claim that it is important to provide against dark, narrow spaces 
within the insulators on account of the fact that they form the 
homes of insects. The transparency of the glass largely obviates 
this difficulty. Where large insulators are used such as are em- 
ployed by transmission companies, the spaces within the insulators 
are well lighted from below, and the transparency of the material 
18 not important. Glass is comparatively fragile, and for trans- 
mission work it has nothing to recommend it except low first cost 
and cheap inspection; these, to be sure, are very often overpower- 
ing advantages when the voltage is low enough for the particular 
form of insulator used to provide a large factor of safety, and in 
consequence up to 15,000 volts glass insulators are generally pre- 
ferred unless there are special climatic conditions which render 
them liable to fracture. Many series of tests have shown con- 
clusively that the porcelain insulator has a greater mechanical 
strength, is less liable to surface leakage, has a safe dielectric 
strength, and in addition that it is exceedingly diffrcult to break 
the head of a porcelain insulator so as to allow the wire to 
fall away from it. The one disadvantage of porcelain is that there 
is an uncertainty as to its solidity, and that it is only possible to 
ascertain its solidity by most careful high-voltage tests. The 
question of the form of high-voltage insulator as yet is in high 
dispute, operating engineers being inclined to a design where the 
petticoats are very long and comparatively close together, so that 
great creeping distance be given over the surface of the insulator 
between line and line and between line and pin, comparatively 
little importance being placed on the flashing distance. Engineers 
of the manufacturing companies, however, incline toward one of a 
much more open type of large diameter and with few petticoats. 
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This latter form undoubtedly gives the greatest sparking distance, 
has the least dark spaces within it, and is more readily cleaned by 
rain storms. It is also important that such an insulator may be 
constructed to operate at high voltage without noise, and, as there 
is a definite loss of energy whenever the insulators on a line are 
noisy, it may be safely predicted that the open type of insulator 
is to be the one that will be in the future considered as the 
standard. 

While, for a particular voltage, insulator size may be largely 
determined by the form, at the same time we may in general note 
that up to 10,000 volts insulators, whether of glass or porcelain, 
have a minimum diameter of about 5 ins. A 7-in. insulator can 
successfully be used on voltages as high as 25,000, a 13-in. in- 
sulator is suflBcient up to 40,000 volts, while at 60,000 volts it does 
not seem safe to install insulators having less diameter at the top 
tlian 14 ins. A greater size would unquestionably invariably be 
used for these high voltages if the problems of the manufacture of 
porcelain and support of the insulator were altogether solved. 

Insulators above eight inches in diameter are generally manu- 
factured in several parts and either glazed together in the porcelain 
kiln or cemented together in the field. This method of construc- 
tion allows a more thorough inspection of the constituent parts for 
solidity of material and also reduces the loss from breakage in 
transit. It has the disadvantage of introducing into the insulator 
a variable dielectric which, however, in line insulators has not been 
proven to be a disadvantage. 

Attempts have been made to construct an insulator of two ma- 
terials, such as glass and porcelain, but all such attempts have 
been now abandoned and the separable insulator is now constructed 
entirely of porcelain united with Portland cement. 

In supporting the insulators on cross-arms it is necessary to pro- 
vide that the lowest petticoat be raised above the cross-arm as much 
as the radius of the insulator, and, as the strain comes on the ex- 
treme top of the pin, it is obviously difficult to successfully support 
the largest size of insulators by means of the common j)in and cross- 
arm construction. By using carefully selected woods, this has 
been successfully accomplished for insulators up to 11 ins. in 
diameter, but at 40,000 volts in bad weather such insulators carry 
enough current over their surface to char a wooden pin. Accordingly 
practice has settled to the use of iron pins in plants operating above 
25,000 volts. At this voltage and below, the wooden pin can be 
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voltages the insulators are increasing in size. This condition will 
probably in the future demand a strength of arm greater than can 
be obtained by the use of wood. This problem, however, has not 
as yet obtained a definite solution. 

For plants operating below 25,000 volts much use has been made 
of glass as a material for insulators. Glass has been for many 
years the standard insulator material in American telegraph and 
telephone practice, and in spite of many experiments that have 
been tried with porcelain, it is still considered the best and cheap- 
est material for this service. However, in transmission work one 
of the great advantages claimed for glass in telephone and tele- 
graph practice disappears. The engineers of these companies 
claim that it is important to provide against dark, narrow spaces 
within the insulators on account of the fact that they form the 
homes of insects. The transparency of the glass largely obviates 
this difficulty. Where large insulators are used such as are em- 
ployed by transmission companies, the spaces within the insulators 
are well lighted from below, and the transparency of the material 
is not important. Glass is comparatively fragile, and for trans- 
mission work it has nothing to recommend it except low first cost 
and cheap inspection; these, to be sure, are very often overpower- 
ing advantages when the voltage is low enough for the particular 
form of insulator used to provide a large factor of safety, and in 
consequence up to 15,000 volts glass insulators are generally pre- 
ferred unless there are special climatic conditions which render 
them liable to fracture. Many series of tests have shown con- 
clusively that the porcelain insulator has a greater mechanical 
strength, is less liable to surface leakage, has a safe dielectric 
strength, and in addition that it is exceedingly diffrcult to break 
the head of a porcelain insulator so as to allow the wire to 
fall away from it. The one disadvantage of porcelain is that there 
is an uncertainty as to its solidity, and that it is only possible to 
ascertain its solidity by most careful high-voltage tests. The 
question of the form of high-voltage insulator as yet is in high 
dispute, operating engineers being inclined to a design where the 
petticoats are very long and comparatively close together, so that 
great creeping distance be given over the surface of the insulator 
between line and line and between line and pin, comparatively 
little importance being placed on the flashing distance. Engineers 
of the manufacturing companies, however, incline toward one of a 
much more open type of large diameter and with few petticoats. 
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This latter form undoubtedly gives the greatest sparking distance, 
has the least dark spaces within it, and is more readily cleaned by 
rain storms. It is also important that such an insulator may be 
constructed to operate at high voltage without noise, and, as there 
is a definite loss of energy whenever the insulators on a line are 
noisy, it may be safely predicted that the open type of insulator 
is to be the one that will be in the future considered as the 
standard. 

YThile, for a particular voltage, insulator size may be largely 
determined by the form, at the same time we may in general note 
tliat up to 10,000 volts insulators, whether of glass or porcelain, 
have a minimum diameter of about 5 ins. A 7-in. insulator can 
successfully be used on voltages as high as 25,000, a 13-in. in- 
sulator is suflBcient up to 40,000 volts, while at 60,000 volts it does 
not seem safe to install insulators having less diameter at the top 
than 14 ins. A greater size would unquestionably invariably be 
used for these high voltages if the problems of the manufacture of 
porcelain and support of the insulator were altogether solved. 

Insulators above eight inches in diameter are generally manu- 
factured in several parts and either glazed together in the porcelain 
kiln or cemented together in the field. This method of construc- 
tion allows a more thorough inspection of the constituent parts for 
solidity of material and also reduces the loss from breakage in 
transit. It has the disadvantage of introducing into the insulator 
a variable dielectric which, however, in line insulators has not been 
proven to be a disadvantage. 

Attempts have been made to construct an insulator of two ma- 
terials, such as glass and porcelain, but all such attempts have 
been now abandoned and the separable insulator is now constructed 
entirely of porcelain united with Portland cement. 

In supporting the insulators on cross-arms it is necessary to pro- 
vide that the lowest petticoat be raised above the cross-arm as much 
as the radius of the insulator, and, as the strain comes on the ex- 
treme top of the pin, it is obviously difficult to successfully support 
the largest size of insulators by means of the common pin and cross- 
arm construction. By using carefully selected woods, this has 
been successfully accomplished for insulators up to 11 ins. in 
diameter, but at 40,000 volts in bad weather such insulators carry 
enough current over their surface to char a wooden pin. Accordingly 
practice has settled to the use of iron pins in plants operating above 
25,000 volts. At this voltage and below, the wooden pin can be 
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voltages the insulators are increasing in size. This condition will 
probably in the future demand a strength of arm greater than can 
be obtained by the use of wood. This problem, however, has not 
a? yet obtained a definite solution. 

For plants operating below 25,000 volts much use has been made 
of glass as a material for insulators. Glass has been for many 
years the standard insulator material in American telegraph and 
telephone practice, and in spite of many experiments that have 
been tried with porcelain, it is still considered the best and cheap- 
est material for this service. However, in transmission work one 
of the great advantages claimed for glass in telephone and tele- 
graph practice disappears. The engineers of these companies 
claim that it is important to provide against dark, narrow spaces 
within the insulators on account of the fact that they form the 
homes of insects. The transparency of the glass largely obviates 
this difficulty. Where large insulators are used such as are em- 
ployed by transmission companies, the spaces within the insulators 
are well lighted from below, and the transparency of the material 
is not important. Glass is comparatively fragile, and for trans- 
mission work it has nothing to recommend it except low first cost 
and cheap inspection; these, to be sure, are very often overpower- 
ing advantages when the voltage is low enough for the particular 
form of insulator used to provide a large factor of safety, and in 
consequence up to 15,000 volts glass insulators are generally pre- 
ferred unless there are special climatic conditions which render 
them liable to fracture. Many series of tests have shown con- 
clusively that the porcelain insulator has a greater mechanical 
strength, is less liable to surface leakage, has a safe dielectric 
strength, and in addition that it is exceedingly difficult to break 
the head of a porcelain insulator so as to allow the wire to 
fall away from it. The one disadvantage of porcelain is that there 
is an uncertainty as to its solidity, and that it is only possible to 
ascertain its solidity by most careful high-voltage tests. The 
question of the form of high-voltage insulator as yet is in high 
dispute, operating engineers being inclined to a design where the 
petticoats are very long and comparatively close together, so that 
great creeping distance be given over the surface of the insulator 
between line and line and between line and pin, comparatively 
little importance being placed on the flashing distance. Engineers 
of the manufacturing companies, however, incline toward one of a 
much more open type of large diameter and with few petticoats. 
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This latter form undoubtedly gives the greatest sparking distance, 
has the least dark spaces within it, and is more readily cleaned by 
rain stormfi. It is also important that such an insulator may be 
constructed to operate at high voltage without noise, and, as there 
is a definite loss of energy whenever the insulators on a line are 
noisy, it may be safely predicted that the open type of insulator 
is to be the one that will be in the future considered as the 
standard. 

While, for a particular voltage, insulator size may be largely 
determined by the form, at the same time we may in general note 
tliat up to 10,000 volts insulators, whether of glass or porcelain, 
have a minimum diameter of about 5 ins. A 7-in. insulator can 
successfully be used on voltages as high as 25,000, a 13-in. in- 
sulator is sufficient up to 40,000 volts, while at 60,000 volts it does 
not seem safe to install insulators having less diameter at the top 
tlian 14 ins. A greater size would unquestionably invariably be 
used for these high voltages if the problems of the manufacture of 
porcelain and support of the insulator were altogether solved. 

Insulators above eight inches in diameter are generally manu- 
factured in several parts and either glazed together in the porcelain 
kiln or cemented together in the field. This method of construc- 
tion allows a more thorough inspection of the constituent parts for 
solidity of material and also reduces the loss from breakage in 
transit. It has the disadvantage of introducing into the insulator 
a variable dielectric which, however, in line insulators has not been 
proven to be a disadvantage. 

Attempts have been made to construct an insulator of two ma- 
terials, such as glass and porcelain, but all such attempts have 
been now abandoned and the separable insulator is now constructed 
entirely of porcelain united with Portland cement. 

In supporting the insulators on cross-arms it is necessary to pro- 
vide that the lowest petticoat be raised above the cross-arm as much 
as the radius of the insulator, and, as the strain comes on the ex- 
treme top of the pin, it is obviously difficult to successfully support 
the largest size of insulators by means of the common pin and cross- 
arm construction. By using carefully selected woods, this has 
been successfully accomplished for insulators up to 11 ins. in 
diameter, but at 40,000 volts in bad weather such insulators carry 
enough current over their surface to char a wooden pin. Accordingly 
practice has settled to the use of iron pins in plants operating above 
25,000 volts. At this voltage and below, the wooden pin can be 
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voltages the insulators are increasing in size. This condition will 
probably in the future demand a strength of arm greater than can 
be obtained by the use of wood. This problem, however, has not 
as yet obtained a definite solution. 

For plants operating below 25,000 volts much use has been made 
of glass as a material for insulators. Glass has been for many 
years the standard insulator material in American telegraph and 
telephone practice, and in spite of many experiments that have 
been tried with porcelain, it is still considered the best and cheap- 
est material for this service. However, in transmission work one 
of the great advantages claimed for glass in telephone and tele- 
graph practice disap])ears. The engineers of these companies 
claim that it is important to provide against dark, narrow spaces 
within the insulators on account of the fact that they form the 
homes of insects. The transparency of the glass largely obviates 
this difficulty. Where large insulators are used such as are em- 
ployed by transmission companies, the spaces within the insulators 
are well lighted from below, and the transparency of the material 
is not important. Glass is comparatively fragile, and for trans- 
mission work it has nothing to recommend it except low fiwt cost 
and cheap inspection; these, to be sure, are very often overpower- 
ing advantages when the voltage is low enough for the particular 
form of insulator used to provide a large factor of safety, and in 
consequence up to 15,000 volts glass insulators are generally pre- 
ferred unless there are special climatic conditions which render 
them liable to fracture. Many series of tests have shown con- 
clusively that the porcelain insulator has a greater mechanical 
strength, is less liable to surface leakage, has a safe dielectric 
strength, and in addition that it is exceedingly difficult to break 
the head of a porcelain insulator so as to allow the wire to 
fall away from it. The one disadvantage of porcelain is that there 
is an uncertainty as to its solidity, and that it is only possible to 
ascertain its solidity by most careful high-voltage tests. The 
question of the form of high-voltage insulator as yet is in high 
dispute, operating engineers being inclined to a design where the 
petticoats are very long and comparatively close together, so that 
great creeping distance be given over the surface of the insulator 
between line and line and between line and pin, comparatively 
little importance being placed on the flashing distance. Engineers 
of the manufacturing companies, however, incline toward one of a 
much more open type of large diameter and with few petticoats. 
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This latter form undoubtedly gives the greatest sparking distance, 
has the least dark spaces within it, and is more readily cleaned by 
rain stonnfi. It is also important that such an insulator may be 
constructed to operate at high voltage without noise, and, as there 
is a definite loss of energy whenever the insulators on a line are 
noisy, it may be safely predicted that the oi)en type of insulator 
is to be the one that will be in the future considered as the 
standard. 

While, for a particular voltage, insulator size may be largely 
determined by the form, at the same time we may in general note 
that up to 10,000 volts insulators, whether of glass or porcelain, 
have a minimum diameter of about 5 ins. A 7-in. insulator can 
successfully be used on voltages as high as 25,000, a 13-in. in- 
sulator is suflBcient up to 40,000 volts, while at 60,000 volts it does 
not seem safe to install insulators having less diameter at the top 
tlian 14 ins. A greater size would unquestionably invariably be 
used for these high voltages if the problems of the manufacture of 
porcelain and support of the insulator were altogether solved. 

Insulators above eight inches in diameter are generally manu- 
factured in several parts and either glazed together in the porcelain 
kiln or cemented together in the field. This method of construc- 
tion allows a more thorough inspection of the constituent parts for 
solidity of material and also reduces the loss from breakage in 
transit. It has the disadvantage of introducing into the insulator 
a variable dielectric which, however, in line insulators has not been 
proven to be a disadvantage. 

Attempts have been made to construct an insulator of two ma- 
terials, such as glass and porcelain, but all such attempts have 
been now abandoned and the separable insulator is now constructed 
entirely of porcelain united with Portland cement. 

In supporting the insulators on cross-arms it is necessary to pro- 
vide that the lowest petticoat be raised above the cross-arm as much 
as the radius of the insulator, and, as the strain comes on tlie ex- 
treme top of the pin, it is obviously difficult to successfully support 
the largest size of insulators by means of the common pin and cross- 
arm construction. By using carefully selected woods, this has 
been successfully accomplished for insulators up to 11 ins. in 
diameter, but at 40,000 volts in bad weather such insulators carry 
enough current over their surface to char a wooden pin. Accordingly 
practice has settled to the use of iron pins in plants operating above 
25,000 volts. At this voltage and below, tlie wooden pin can be 
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voltages the insulators are increasing in size. This condition will 
probably in the future demand a strength of arm greater than can 
be obtained by the use of wood. This problem, however, has not 
as yet obtained a definite solution. 

For plants operating below 25,000 volts much use has been made 
of glass as a material for insulators. Glass has been for many 
years the standard insulator material in American telegraph and 
telephone practice, and in spite of many experiments that have 
been tried with porcelain, it is still considered the best and cheap- 
est material for this service. However, in transmission work one 
of the great advantages claimed for glass in telephone and tele- 
graph practice disappears. The engineers of these companies 
claim that it is important to provide against dark, narrow spaces 
within the insulators on account of the fact that they form the 
homes of insects. The transparency of the glass largely obviates 
this difficulty. Where large insulators are used such as are em- 
ployed by transmission companies, the spaces within the insulators 
are well lighted from below, and the transparency of the material 
is not important. Glass is comparatively fragile, and for trans- 
mission work it has nothing to recommend it except low first cost 
and cheap inspection; these, to be sure, are very often overpower- 
ing advantages when the voltage is low enough for the particular 
form of insulator used to provide a large factor of safety, and in 
consequence up to 15,000 volts glass insulators are generally pre- 
ferred unless there are special climatic conditions which render 
them liable to fracture. Many series of tests have shown con- 
clusively that the porcelain insulator has a greater mechanical 
strength, is less liable to surface leakage, has a safe dielectric 
strength, and in addition that it is exceedingly difficult to break 
the head of a porcelain insulator so as to allow the wire to 
fall away from it. The one disadvantage of porcelain is that there 
is an uncertainty as to its solidity, and that it is only possible to 
ascertain its solidity by most careful high-voltage tests. The 
question of the form of high-voltage insulator as yet is in high 
dispute, operating engineers being inclined to a design where the 
petticoats are very long and comparatively close together, so that 
great creeping distance be given over the surface of the insulator 
between line and line and between line and pin, comparatively 
little importance being placed on the flashing distance. Engineers 
of the manufacturing companies, however, incline toward one of a 
much more open type of large diameter and with few petticoats. 
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This latter form undoubtedly gives the greatest sparking distance, 
has the least dark spaces within it, and is more readily cleaned by 
rain storms. It is also important that such an insulator may be 
constructed to operate at high voltage without noise, and, as there 
is a definite loss of energy whenever the insulators on a line are 
noisy, it may be safely predicted that the open type of insulator 
is to be the one that will be in the future considered as the 
standard. 

While, for a particular voltage, insulator size may be largely 
determined by the form, at the same time we may in general note 
that up to 10,000 volts insulators, whether of glass or porcelain, 
have a minimum diameter of about 5 ins. A 7-in. insulator can 
successfully be used on voltages as high as 25,000, a 13-in. in- 
sulator is sufficient up to 40,000 volts, while at 60,000 volts it does 
not seem safe to install insulators having less diameter at the top 
than 14 ins. A greater size would unquestionably invariably be 
used for these high voltages if the problems of the manufacture of 
porcelain and support of the insulator were altogether solved. 

Insulators above eight inches in diameter are generally manu- 
factured in several parts and either glazed together in the porcelain 
kiln or cemented together in the field. This method of construc- 
tion allows a more thorough inspection of the constituent parts for 
solidity of material and also reduces the loss from breakage in 
transit. It has the disadvantage of introducing into the insulator 
a variable dielectric which, however, in line insulators has not been 
proven to be a disadvantage. 

Attempts have been made to construct an insulator of two ma- 
terials, such as glass and porcelain, but all such attempts have 
been now abandoned and the separable insulator is now constructed 
entirely of porcelain united with Portland cement. 

In supporting the insulators on cross-arms it is necessary to pro- 
vide that the lowest petticoat be raised above the cross-arm as much 
as the radius of the insulator, and, as the strain comes on the ex- 
treme top of the pin, it is obviously difficult to successfully support 
the largest size of insulators by means of the common pin and cross- 
arm construction. By using carefully selected woods, this has 
been successfully accomplished for insulators up to 11 ins. in 
diameter, but at 40,000 volts in bad weather such insulators carry 
enough current over their surface to char a wooden pin. Accordingly 
practice has settled to the use of iron pins in plants operating above 
25,000 volts. At this voltage and below, the wooden pin can be 
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followed, no apprehension need be felt as to the safety of the line. 

The most difficult problem at present encountered in the con- 
struction of high-tension transmission lines is that presented by 
the lightning arresters. For voltages up to 25,000, the non-arcing 
types of lightning arresters, either with or without series resist- 
ances, may be successfully used. Above this voltage and where 
large amounts of energy are available, these arresters are found 
to be short-lived, and up to the present time no thoroughly satis- 
factory arrester has been presented, which does not, when inter- 
rupting the ground circuit after a discharge, injure the insulation 
of the line and transformers- The horn form of lightning arrester 
developed in Germany has been found to operate with invariable 
success so far as the lightning arrester itself is concerned, but, as 
it is interrupting the ground circuit, it draws a large arc, and 
oscillations are produced on the line, which in many cases have 
been found to have more serious results than the discharge they 
were installed to remove. Condensers in parallel with the light- 
ning arresters and ingenious arrangements of condensers and re- 
sistances have been used with some success, but none of these plans 
may be considered to be entirely satisfactory for the highest po- 
tentials operated from the largest generating plants. 

In the operation of such lines every effort is made toward main- 
taining continuity of service. Such lines are carefully patrolled, 
even when it l)ecomes necessary to build a special runway for the 
patrolman, and it is remarkable with what certainty these ex- 
perienced men can predict the hours of life of a failing insulator, 
and j^rovide for voluntary interruption of the service in time to 
remove the imperfection. Duplicate lines for long-distance work 
is an invariable necessity, though by far the best protection that 
can be offered for service is the supply of current from different 
])0wer stations over lines following different routes. The present 
tendency is toward tlie consolidation of plants, not only for the 
purpose of decreasing the general operating expense, but more 
particularly for providing continuity in the case of the most serious 
accidents. No difficulty is experienced in operating in parallel 
])lants widely separated, and where a number of plants are feeding 
into the same network, to certain plants are assigned the r^ula- 
tion of the entire system, others feeding the circuit being allowed to 
operate their machinery at full load continuously. The line capac- 
ity offers the most serious problem in determining regulation 
II here the loads vary widely, but this quality becomes important 
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only for great variations of load, which, as the plants increase in 
size and load, are disappearing. Where proper care has been given 
to the installations of the lines and where duplicate lines and plants 
are provided for, care in operation and patrol of the lines has re- 
eulted in success both from the engineering and financial stand- 
point 



SPARK DISTANCES COBRESPONDING TO DIF- 
FERENT VOLTAGES. 



BY H. W. FISHER. 



Eealizing the advisability of using sparking distances for deter- 
mining impulsive rises of voltage, the writer commenced a series of 
experiments about the beginning of the last decade with a view to 
learning how the sparking distances varied with the voltage and 
the kind of points. The results obtained then showed that the 
subject was very complex and that the problem could only be suc- 
cessfully solved by using a great variety of points whose diameters 
had been carefully measured. Such work the writer undertook and 
accomplished sufficiently well for his ovirn use. It was his intention, 
however, to go more fully into the subject and present his researches 
in the form of a paper. About that time Mr. Steinmetz read his 
excellent paper entitled "Dielectric Strength of Air*' before the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 

After the adoption of the table giving the sparking distances cor- 
responding to different voltages by the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, there has been a tendency to use this table for 
measurements of high voltage, and in the present paper it is the 
object of the writer to show the magnitude of the errors that may 
arise from the use of ordinary needle points. 

For these investigations, current from 2,000-volt, 60-cycle gen- 
erators was furnished by the Allegheny County Light Company. 
Through the kindness of Mr. W. A. P. Schorman of said company, 
the voltage and frequency were kept very constant, and while 
making individual tests the voltage seldom varied more than 1/10 
per cent. Considering that our line was taken off of one of the 
regular lighting circuits this result can be considered remarkable, 
and such constancy was, of course, invaluable in our investigations. 

The apparatus consisted of a water resistance placed in series 
with an auto-regulating transformer, and the lighting circuit. 
From the secondary of the auto-transformer, current was supplied 
to a large high-voltage transformer. By means of the regulator, 
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tbe high voltage could be varied by steps of 1 per cent, and the 
water resistance could be changed so as to give absolutely any 
voltage desired. The high voltage was measured by means of a 
Weston voltmeter placed in series with non-inductive resistances. 
The Weston voltmeter was very carefully calibrated by a potentio- 
meter method, and' its impedance, as well as those of the resistances 
used in series with it, were measured and the multiplying factors 
of the different resistances were calculated. 

After all this preliminary work was done voltages could be meas- 
ured to an accuracy of nearly 1/10 per cent. 

Fig. 1 shows the spark-measuring apparatus, which consisted of 
a heavy base of hard rubber on which was mounted rigidly one 
needle-holder screw and micrometer, reading to .001". The other 
needle-holder could be moved forward or backward in a groove and 
fastened in any desired position to suit the length of needles em- 
ployed. The actual needle-holders were provided with ball-and- 
socket joints so that the points of the needles could be placed exactly 
opposite each other. Concave discs of different diameters could be 
placed dightly back of the needle points as shown in the cut, when^ 
for the purpose of illustration and comparison a 4" and a lO'^ disc 
are placed over the holders. The writer found that by the use of 
said discs, the sparidng distances were more uniform. The discs 
reduce the amount of brush discharges, which without them some- 
times suddenly become sufficiently great to start a spark before tlie 
right distance is reached. The hard rubber handle is placed to the 
left of the apparatus. They do not prevent abnormal spark dis- 
tances due to impulsive ris^ of voltage. Other advantages of their 
use will be mentioned later on. The apparatus was designed by the 
writer and made by The Leeds & Northrup Company of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

As the e.m.f. wave form of an alternating-current generator 
changes with the amount and kind of load, it was decided to make 
a few spark distance measurements at a definite voltage every time 
any tests were made, and to confine the experiments mostly to times 
of the day when the generator load would be fairly constant The 
definite voltage referred to above was 25,240, which corresponded 
to a voltmeter reading of 83.5, the voltmeter multiplier being 302.4. 

In order to always get a deflection of exactly 83.5 it was neces- 
sary to use a water resistance, and hence as a water resistance in the 
primary of a transformer has a tendency to change the relation 
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From all of these data, it was found that the spark distances for 
25,000 volts mean effective pressure of sine curve should be 1.300". 
It then became a simple matter to correct all the measurements ob- 
tained to the basis of a curve of sines and the curves of Figs. 1 and 2 
represent said connected results. 

The curve of Fig. 3 gives the result of tests made with Xo. 12 
Thomas Harper's needles. The main curve going up to 50,000 volfe 
was made with the use of 10" discs. The subsidiary curve was ob- 
tained from tests made without the use of discs. Below 23,000 volts 
there is apparently no difference between tests made with and with- 
out discs. The discs seem to have a tendency to make the curve 
more nearly a straight line. The utmost care was taken with thi? 
work, and unless the form af the apparatus and surrounding condi- 
tions have an effect upon sparking distances, the writer believes 
the results herewith given are very accurate. The relative results 
at all events should agree very closely, and if at any time it should 
be found that the correct sparking distance for 25,000 volts be 
greater or less than 1.3", the values given by this curve can be modi- 
lied to a ])roportionately greater or less degree. 

The curve of Fig. 4 is made on a larger scale and with assorted 
needle points, none of which were blunt. By doing this, there were 
not many tests to be eliminated. The curve is practically a straight 
line through the upper range of voltages. Mention will be made 
later of the dotted line which becomos tangent to the curve and 
passes through the origin. 

'i'ablf? IT gives a comparison between sj)ark distances tests made 
with and without 10" discs. It will be noticed that the spark dis- 
tances were more uniform with the use of discs than without thorn. 
A great many similar tests were made, all of which confirmed this 
point. 

In most of tlie following tables, the measured diameter of the 
needle points is given. The points were measured by means of a 
micro?(O[)0 and glass grating containing 10.000 lines to the inch. 
The kind of points were classified into flat, round, and sharp, which 
are designated respi'ctively by the letters F, /?, and S, Each point 
was measured in two directions 90 deg. a])art. Under the column 
head(Ml " Kind of Points/' will be found the measured diameters 
of both needle jvoints used in the test. It will be noticed that 
many of the points were both round and flat, depending upon the 
direction in which they were observed. The " Distance between 
Discs " is the actual distance between them when the needle points 
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were touching, and each disc was placed half this distance back of 
the points. 

Table III gives some very interesting to?ts made with 1000 
voltfl, a great variety of diameters of ]ioints being employed. Witii 
this voltage it is at once evident that the phari)er the jmint tlic 
longer becomes the sparking distance. It will be noticed that the 
sharpest needle point gave a spark distance equal .O-ll", while 
with electrolytically prepared points spark distances of .018" and 
.052" were observed. On one occasion the writer made points 
which appeared still sharp under a magnifying power of GOO di- 
ameterSy and with these points the spark distnnce was .05 L". 

Beferring now to Fig. 4 it will be observed that a straight line 
drawn tangent to the spark distance curve and pa:^>ing tlirough the 
origin intersects the 1000-volt line at .054". It is the writer's 
opinion that this straight line would ro])resent the spark di^^tance 
curve if infinitely sharp points were employed; other tests and 
curves which the writer obtained many years ago all tend to con- 
firm this opinion. With polished pin beads tlie sparking distance 
was as low as .0025**. The points of large diameters were made 
by rubbing the ends of the needles across a fine carborundum stone. 
It will moreover be noted that the sparking distance is controlled 
by the sharp point and not by the blunt one. 

Table IV gives a great variety of ex])eriinonts made with about 
6200 volts. Section A of this table gives tests made with points of 
various diameters. A glance here will slmw at oneo that a maxi- 
mum spark distance is no longer produced hy sliarp points, but 
by points which have a diameter approximating .MOl I" ; this rather 
startling fact tlie writer discovered over 10 years ai:o, hut did not 
then have the means of determining the diameter of the point 
which gives the maximum spark di.'f lance. The same results are 
in general true without the Uijc of discs, hut, of course, it may he- 
]>ossibIe that the diameter of points giving a maximum spark 
distance is different when discs are not ein[»loyed. 

The writer next tried to determine whethtT the blunt or shnrj) 
point wag the controlling factor in determining the s])arking dis- 
tance. In doing this the astonishing fjiet was (li^eovered that the 
eparking distances were always greatest when the ]',\v^n yoiut was 
placed in the holder at the handl" si(h» n[' ihc a) (pa rat us when in" 
discs were em])Ioyed. When no dise= were eni]il«)y<'rl the e^aet re- 
vtM'se of the above occurred, the spark distance h'^ing the greatest 
when the small points were at the hnndle side of the apparatus. 
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Section C of Table IV shows that when 4*^ discs were employed 
the position of the small or large point had no effect upon the 
result, the sparking distance varying with the diameter of the 
point and being practically the same as what was obtained before, 
when blunt points of the same diameters were used. The 10" 
discs were not symmetrical, having been considerably warped in 
transportation, whereas the 4** discs were very symmetrical. 
Whether this was the cause of the peculiar phenomenon or whether 
it was due to the diameter of the discs, the writer did not have 
time to discover. It will be noted in section B that when 10" 
discs were employed the sparking distance depended entirely upon 
the kind of point which was placed at the handle side of the 
apparatus, whereas, when no discs were employed, the kind of point 
at the other side of the apparatus was the controlling factor. 

Section D of this table gives tests made with different sides of 
the apparatus grounded, and the results were so uniform that for 
all practical purposes the grounding of either side of the circuit 
does not affect the sparking distance. 

Section E shows tests which were made with a view to deter- 
mining whether different diameters of discs had any effect upon the 
sparking distance. Considering that all these tests were made with 
current obtained from an ordinary lighting circuit, these results 
can be considered close enough to indicate that the size of the discs 
does not have any practical effect when 6000 volts are employed. 
This table shows us that by the use of points having a diameter 
of about .0014", the spark distance can be increased over 20 per 
cent more than what will be obtained by the use of sharp points. 
The measurement of several packages of needles shows that nearly 
every package had needles which measured as much or more than 
the above. Hence, while several tests would probably give quite 
close results, yet one or two tests cannot thoroughly be relied upon 
to give the correct sparking distance. 

Table V gives the result of a number of tests made with 10,100 
volts. Section A gives the tests which were made to determine 
the diameter of the point which would give the longest spark 
distance, and from careful examination it will appear that the 
maximum distance is obtained from points measuring about 
.0018". The distance does not seem always to depend upon the 
diameter of the points, because the seventh line of figures shows 
a comparatively small distance compared with the twelfth line. 
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where the points measured about the same. In the latter case, 
however, the points were round, and this may have been the cause 
of the difference. Here the maximum sparking distance is about 
20 per cent greater than the minimum, and by making only one 
or two tests at this voltage without the use of measured points, 
an error of 10 or 20 per cent might have occurred. 

Section B shows that when a large point is used on the handle 
side and a small point on the other side, that the spark distance 
is slightly greater than when the reverse is true. The difference, 
however, is not nearly so great as was the case when 6,000 volts 
were employed. 

Section C verifies the tests made at 6,000 volts, namely, that 
when 4" discs were employed, the position of the large or small 
points in the holders does not have any effect on the results. The 
sparking distances for sections B and C do not seem to be quite 
so great for large points as was the case in section A, where both 
large points were used. 

In section D no discs were used, and when the small point was 
on the handle side of the apparatus, maximum results were ob- 
tained which corresponded quite closely to those in sectiou A. 
When the large points were on the handle side of the apparatus, 
the sparking distance is considerably less, and this corresponds 
with the results obtained with 6000 volts with this exception, that 
the difference is not quite so great. 

Section E shows tests made with different sides of the circuit 
grounded, and the connection to earth does not appear to change 
the sparking distance. A close examination of section A will 
show that the sparking distances are proportionately longer for 
rounded points than for flat points of the same diameter. 

Table VI gives a number of spark distance determinations made 
with 20,000 volts. Section A of the table gives a series of tests 
to determine the effect of points of different diameters. It will at 
once become apparent that at this voltage the spark distance varies 
but little with the diameter of the points. The maximum spark 
distance was obtained with points measuring .003", and was only 
about 3 per cent greater than the spark distance with sharp 
points. 

Section B shows that when blunt and sharp points are used, the 
position of the point in the apparatus makes but little difference 
in the sparking distance. It will also be seen that at this voltage 
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the grouDding of either side of the circuit does not afFect t&0 
sparking distance. 

Section C shows that when no discs are employed, the sparking 
distance is slightly increased by grounding the handle side of the 
apparatus. 

The first test of section D shows that the sparking distance was 
about 0.005" greater with discs than without them. The rest of 
section D demonstrates that when 4" discs are used, and when dif- 
ferent sides of the apparatus are grounded, the spark distances are 
probably slightly greater than those made with the apparatus not 
connected to earth. The results are apparently not so regular as 
those obtained by the use of 10" discs. Experiments demon- 
strated the fact that with high voltages better results were ob- 
tained by the use of large discs. 

Table VII gives a number of tests made with 30,200 volts- In 
sections A and B will be found a comparison between spark 
distance tests made with and without the use of discs. The re- 
sults were much more uniform when discs were employed, and the 
average spark distance is about .020" greater in section D where 
no discs were used than in section A where 10" discs were 
employed. 

Section C gives the result of tests made to determine the effect 
of points of different diameters upon the sparking distance. A 
careful examination will show that there is nothing at all regular 
in this part of the table. The blunt points seem to be instru- 
mental in starting discharges which were followed by an actual 
spark. In many cases there appeared to be a kind of resonant 
action. When the heterogeneous results given in section C are 
compared with the tests of A and B, the importance of using sharp 
points becomes very apparent. Of course, in many cases when 
number 12 needles were employed, the spark distances were ab- 
normal, due either to an impulsive rise of voltage, or to the needle 
points being blunt. Such irregular results are not given. 

Table VIII gives the result of experiments made with 40,000 
volts. In section A an attempt was made to determine the effect 
of placing the discs at different distances apart, and as mentioned 
heretofore, the distances given are those at which the discs were 
separated when the needle points were touching. The sparking 
distance seems to be slightly increased as the distance between the 
discs is increased, but the probable difference is small. 
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Section B shows that the sparking distance was about .1" 
greater when no discs were used than was the case with 10" discs 
separated by a distance of 1^". 

Section C shows that when blunt points are employed the spark- 
ing distances may vary through very wide limits. In both sections 
C and D the results are so irregular that no attempt at classifica- 
tion could be made. A number of other tests were made along 
this same line with similar results. 

Section E illustrates the effect of grounding either side of the 
circuit. The results here are so irregular that it is impossible to 
tell whether a ground increases or decreases the sparking distances. 
This irregularity may be partly brought about by static discharges 
in the transformer. A great deal of time was spent in making 
tests at the higher voltages, and the results obtained were often 
very confusing, but the absolute necessity of using very sharp 
points was thoroughly demonstrated. About 2,000 needles were 
used in these experiments. 

The e.m.f. wave curve of the generator furnishing current for 
these tests was probably very close to that of a curve of sines. 
On some occasions the sparking distance for 25,000 volts was 
1.300", but generally it was slightly in excess of this. 

Table IX gives a comparison between the sparking distances of 
the A. I. E. E. table, and those of the writer. Both show an exact 
agreement at 25,000 volts; above this point the institute distances 
are greater and below thoy are less. It is an interesting fact that 
the tables agree at 25,000 volts, which was the reference voltage 
used by the writer. The institute sparking distance table was based 
on Mr. Steinmetz's researches, and if he used large needle points in 
his investigations, his sparking distances above 25,000 volts should 
be greater than those of the writer; this may be the cause of the 
difference there, but it does not account for the shorter distances 
below 30,000 volts. At 45,000 volts the difference between the 
institute sparking distance and that of the writer is about 14 per 
cent, which means a difference of over 5,000 volts. In the case of 
Voltage tests where the sparking distance is relied upon as an indi- 
cator of the voltage, this difference might become a very serious 
matter. 

In order to prevent short-circuits when spark distance tests are 
\>eing made, the writer designed the water resistance shown in 
Pig. 2, which is placed in series with the spark distance apparatus. 
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This apparatus was not used in these particular investigations. 
The tube is of glass, 4" diameter of hole and 20" long. It is 
filled with distilled water and has a resistance of about 25,000 
ohms when the plunger is at the top. The plunger rod can be 
clamped in any desired position by a nut operating over a split- 
taper thread. Experiments made with 25,000 volts through 16,000 
ohms resistance showed no appreciable difference in the spark dis- 
tance with and without the resistance in circuit. 

The writer believes that under the right conditions accurate 
results can be obtained with a properly designed apparatus. A 
number of the points shown on the curve of Pig. 1 were made 
months after others, and the close agreement is an indication of 
the accuracy obtainable. 

If this paper will stimulate investigations in connection with 
this very fascinating subject, the writer believes that the spark 
distance method may become as reliable as it is easy to apply. Be- 
fore this condition is reached, however, many tests will have to be 
made with widely different generating and transforming appa- 
ratus, both open-circuited and connected to cables, etc. 

These experiments show that the best results are obtained by the 
use of very sharp points; that large concave discs make the spark 
distances more uniform ; tliat with infinitely sharp points the spark 
distance curve up to at least 10,000 volts would probably be a 
straight line passing through the origin and having an equation. 

Spark distance in inches = .000,054 X volts. 

In conclusion, the writer wishes to acknowledge his thanks to 
Mr. Shakarian for much valuable assistance rendered in these re- 
searches. Also to the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, and 
finally to the Standard Underground Cable Company for the use 
of instruments and construction of special apparatus employed in 
the testa. 
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Increase 


Water 
rwistanoe 


Water 
resistance 


of sparking 


Mating. 


Id ohxna. 


multiplying 


6 


17 


1.000 


10 


86 


1.000 


15 


66 


1.000 


» 


96 


1.001 


» 


118 


1.001 


94 


180 


1.002 


» 


160 


1.004 


96 


168 


1.007 


97 


180 


1.011 


98 


106 


1.017 


99 


910 


1.026 


90 


996 


1.010 



TaBLB II. — DiBTAKOB BBTWEEK DlSOS^ 1 IlTOH. 



in Inches. 


Ufsan 
Toltage. 


IMainoter of point* 
in .0001 inchea. 


DIMS 

OHHt 








"A" 


1,809 


96,900 


Ko. UT.HJ'J. 


lOliwk. 


1.811 




** 


10 ^* 


1.811 




Ik 


10 " 


l.fi00 




»t 


10 ** 


I.S11 




tt 


NOD& 


1.826 




t* 


** 


1.S18 




tl 


It- 


i^aai 




t» 


tt 



Tablb III.— Distance between Discs, i Inch. 



olstance 
inincfaes. 


Mean 
effectlTtt 
Toltage. 


Diameter points In 
.0001 inches. 


DIMS 

used. 


.026 


1001 


6r.4R. 4F.6B. 


lOtnoh. 


.0196 


»» 


16^6 F. 16.16 F. 




.096 


•t 


4.8 R. 4 8R. 




.019 


«» 


7.9 R. 8.8 R. 




.041 


»• 


9.2 S. 2.2 S. 




.040 


•« 


9F.2S. 2.2 S. 




.0116 


•« 


90F.16R. 20F. 16R. 




.096 


•• 


8.8 R. 8.8 R. 




.014 


«• 


6.6 R. 6 6R. 




.0986 


•• 


6.6 F. 6.6 F. 




.019 


•• 


60.50 F. 60.50 F. 




.006 


•• 


Pin heads. 




.094 


M 


Pin head. 2.2 S. 




.0015 


t« 


90.20 F. 20.20 F. 




.0096 


1098 


Pin heads. 




.0615 


1000 


Very sharp points. 




.Ott 


*» 
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Table VI. — Distance between Discs, 1 Inch. 



SparUne 
<&8tance 
Id inches. 


Mean 
effectivB 
▼oltage. 


Diameter of polnto in 
.0001 inches. 


Discs 
used. 








A. 


1.047 


fl0,200 


8.8 R. 8.4 R. 


10 inch. 


1.044 




eF.7R. 7F.6R. 




1.048 


tt 


16F. 18R. 16.16 R. 




1.075 


it 


80.2»F. 80.29 F. 




1.067 


»t 


S4a6F. 24.26 F. 




1.05-) 


t» 


22.22 R. 23.23 R. 




1.052 


»» 


22.22 F. 22.22 F. 




1.061 


»» 


20.22 F. 20.20 R. 




1.050 


t» 


86.86 F. 88.88 F. 




1.061 


»» 


29.80 F. 89.80 F. 


B. 


1.053 


«« 


4.6 F. 26.85 P. 


10 inch. 


LO'iO 


•* 


4F.6R. 2626F. 




1.046 


«• 


4.4 R. «.6R. 


»t 


1.048 


«• 


6F.4R. 6F.7B. 


C. 


1.047 


t» 


N0.18T.H.B.P. 


10 Inch. 


1.052 


• » 




None. 


i.on 


«» 




(t 


1.081 


«• 




(» 


1.054 


»• 




«( 


1.060 


»« 




D. 


1.053 


«• 


No. 18 T.H.P.B. 


None. 


1.048 


»» 




4inch. 


1.000 


«• 




• » 


1.055 


»» 




• • 


1.066 


*» 




»» 


1.047 


«» 




«« 


1.000 


*• 




•• 


1.048 


«» 




t» 



1. Laree poiDt near handle. 

2. Small point near handle. 
8. Handle side grrounded. 
4. Other side erounded. 

6. No grounding. 



Table VII. — Distance between Discs, 1 Inch. 



Rparldnf; 

distance 

in inches. 


Mean 
eflfective 
voltagre. 


Diameter of points 
in .0001 inches. 


Discs 
used* 








A. 


1.585 


80,200 


N0.12T.H.P.B. 


10 inch. 


1.580 


1% 


** 


10 •• 


1.583 


»» 


»» 


10 ♦• 


1.680 


»« 


«« 


10 •♦ 

B. 


1.691 


»« 


»« 


None. 


1.603 


«• 


•« 


•» 


1.607 


•» 


«» 


»» 


1.699 


•« 


t» 


»• 


1.601 


»» 


»» 


»» 


1.606 


•• 


8R.9S. 228. 


0. 


1.918 


t» 


27.27 F. S7.28 F. 


lObidi. 


2.000 


»» 


25.24 F. 25.26 F. 


10 •• 


2.092 


»» 


28.28 F. 28.28 F. 


10 »• 


2.145 


t» 


20. aO F. 21.20 F. 


10 *• 


2.193 


%% 


19.20 F. 20.28 F. 


10 *' 


2.2UU 


»» 


17.17 F. 18.16 F. 


10 •' 


8.170 


»» 


28.25 F. 28.25 R. 


10 ♦♦ 


2.886 


»« 


16.20 R. 16.15 R. 


10 •• 


2.401 


»» 


28.24 F. 28.21 F. 


4 »♦ 


2.802 


«• 


18 F. 18 R 13 F. 18 B. 


None. 


9.880 


«• 


17.17 F. 19.17 F. 


k « 


8.8» 


•« 


86.27 F. 96.27 F. 


t» 
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Tablb VIII.— Mean Effective Voltage, 40,000. 



Sparking 
distance 
in inches. 


Diameter of points in 
.0001 inches. 


Discs 
used. 


Distance 

between 

discs. 


9121 
2125 
2150 
2 146 
2120 
2.181 

2.211 
2 241 
2.226 

2.1% 
8.160 
2160 
2.W} 

8.0R8 
2.972 

2a« 

20:« 
2.117 
9.150 


4.6 F. 43 F. 
N0.14T.H.P.B. 

6F.28. 2F.2S. 
8 8R. 8.8 R. 
8.8 R. 4.8 R. 

N0.12T.H.P.B. 

17.18 F. 17.18 F. 
2323F. 2627F. 

17.18 F. 17.18 F. 
17.17 F. 17.17 F. 

98.26 F. 6.8 R. 

19.19 F. 8.4 F. 

fF.6R 7F.6R. 
6F. 7R. 6F.7R. 

5.7 R. 6 6R. 
4.5 R. 5.6 R. 


A. 

10 inch. 
10 - 
10 ** 
10 ** 
10 »• 
10 *♦ 

B. 

None. 

C. 
None. 

10 inch. 
None. 

D. 
10 inch. 
10 '* 

e. 

10 inch. 
10 " 
!• »» 

10 »• 


1^ inches. 

2 

2 »• 

j« :: 

9 

9 ** 
9 " 

2 •* 

2 »» 

2 

9 *• 



1. Large point near handle. 
9. Small point near handla. 
8. Han Jle side grounded. 
4. Other side grounded. 



TABLE IX. 



Volts. 


SPiJULIlfO DlSTANCBS, IN IkCHSS. 


A. L E. B. 


Fisher's. 


Discs. 


No discs. 


10,000 
90 000 
25.000 
80.000 
40.000 
45,<«> 
60,000 


.470 
1.^ 
1.800 
1.625 
2.4ri0 
2.1*50 
8.660 


.540 
l.WO 
1.800 
1.580 
2.140 
2.440 
2.770 


i!8i4 
1.600 
2.220 
2.580 



Discussion. 

Dr. Loins Bell: The topic of Mr. Fisher's paper is one that is most 
fiertinent in high-voltage work, inasmuch as at the pressures now used 
the ordinary instrumental methods are subject to considerable errors, and 
are rather difiUmlt to apply; so that there are many cases of high-pressure 
transmission work where the power of quantitatively using this spark- 
itig-distanoe method would be very valuable. The interesting feature of 
the paper seems to me to be the tendency of these points to accumulate in 
7 
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a straight line. The straight line relation is just what M-e want if it 
will kindly hold through over a wide range of voltages. 

Mr. C. E. Skinneb: A few years ago the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers adopted as a standard for high-voltage measurements the 
striking distances between needle points, for e.m.f.s up to 150,000 volts, 
also specifying a definite method of procedure in making insulation Uist% 
using this method for determining the voltage of test. In the use of 
this method it was found that the sparking distances varied for condi- 
tions which, as far as could be determined, were exactly the same, 
these variations being as much as 10^ or even more. Consequently, the 
tests were not reliable, and when very high voltages were used, this amount 
of variation might lead to considerable trouble. It is only through such 
careful methods as those described by Mr. Fisher and by the use of some 
of the devices he has described, that any reliability is assured in the 
use of a spark-gap for measuring the voltage of a testing circuit. The 
speaker has known something of Mr. Fisher's work during its progress, 
and wishes to express his appreciation of the painstaking care which 
Mr. Fisher has exercised in the carrying out of this work. It is no easy 
thing to secure needles that are still sharp under a magnification of 
600 diameters, to line them up, and to measure the distances between their . 
points, but Mr. Pisher's results show that he has successfully accomplished 
this work. Another difficulty encountered in the use of spark-gaps for 
insulation testing purposes, was the rush of current and consequent rise 
of potential on the outer turns of the testing transformer and in some 
cases on the turns of the apparatus tested. The use of a resistance in 
aeries with the spark-gap obviates this difficulty, and it is very gratifying 
to know from Mr. Fisher*s work that the use of such a resistance is 
allowable. 

Dr. Bell: I would like to ask Mr. Fisher two things with respect 
to the curves given. First, using the regular commercial needle of such 
type as he gave there, what is the error introduced into the curve? 
What percentage of error is introduced by the use of a supply of com- 
mprcially sharp needles rather than by those wliich are carefully sharpened 
for the purpose in making tests? And, second, whether he detected any 
error due to condenser action on the discs as a possible disturbing cause 
in the sparking distances? At the high voltages I particularly noted that 
the difference between sharp and blunt points seemed to disappear or 
reverse or change in various ways, and it at once occurred that with 
these large discs at thirty, forty, fifty, sixty thousand volts, the condenser 
action might cut a very considerable figure in modifying the conditions of 
strain or even the effective voltage at the discharge points. 

Mr. Fisheb: Answering Doctor Bell's first question I will say that 
the error introduced by this kind of points varies with different voltages. 
If you are making tests at about 1000 volts, the error may be very great 
indeed, because it is possible to have needle points, taken from an ordi- 
nary pack of needles, which will give spark distances varying from .012 
inch to .040 inch. With 10,000 volts, the points can vary from .000,2 inch 
to .000,8 inch without effecting the sparking distance to any appreciable 
degree; above .000,8 inch the sparking distance increases until a maximum 
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it reached near .002 inch. Now there seems to be a kind of law which is 
true in most instances and which may be stated as follows: Given two 
kind of points, a spark distance will correspond to that point which when 
tested with a similar point gives the maximum spark distance. To 
illustrate, at 1000 volts, a maximum spark length is produced witli sharp 
points. If a test is made with one sharp point and one blunt point, the 
spark length will correspond to that obtained with sharp point. While 
with 10,000 volts a maximum sparking distance is obtained with points 
about .002 inch in diameter, and if a sharp point is used with another 
point measuring about .002 inch in diameter, the spark length will cor- 
respond to that of the blunt point which in this case gives a maximum 
distance. On account of this fact and because a pack of needles may 
contain both sharp and dull points, one spark length tost can not be 
relied upon where accuracy is desired. But as I said before if you will 
«^xamine the brush discharge at the points and get familiar with its ap- 
pearance under normal conditions, you can at once tell, at the time of 
the discharge, whether the condition is regular or abnormal. If it is 
a regular condition, as you advance the needle points you will get a 
gradually increasing brush which, near the normal sparking distance, 
becomes much more pronounced, and under normal conditions, by observinj^ 
said brush discharge, it is possible to tell when the spark will occur within 
a few thousandths of an inch, with pressures above 6,000 volts. Now, if 
you happen to have a dull point, which will give a longer sparking 
distance than is obtained with sharp points, you will not get the normal 
brush discharge, a spark occurring before the points are close enough to 
produce the normal effect. In like manner by observing the brush dis- 
ehargcs, you can tell if the spark is produced by an impulsive rise of 
voltage due to resonance, etc. As stated in the paper it is possible to get 
large errors when the points are not measured. But if you make several 
tests and you eliminate the erratic ones good results can be obtained. 

Dr. Bell: Take a paper of No. 12 sharp needles and use them, we will 
say, for experiment, at 10,000 volts and upwards; how large an average 
deviation would you get from your curve as you substitute one of these 
needles from the same paper for another? In general, how large an error 
are you likely to introduce, if you work with your standard commercial 
needles without calibrating their points? 

Mr. F*I8H£B: I will speak of 25,000 volts first because this was the 
reference voltage and there were tests made every time at this voltage. 
At 25,000 volts we found that the distances should agree within 3 or 4 
thousandths of an inch when the operating conditions were normal, and that 
is practically true also at 10,000 volts. But as I said in making these 
tests, you may get abnormal spark distances due to the points not being 
sharp or to causes connected with the operation of the generator. 

Dr. Bell: You are answering the theoretical part of the question most 
efficiently; but what I am trying to get at is this: If I take a paper 
of needles, lining them up carefully and going to work, we will say, at 
twenty or twenty-five thousand volts, and so on, up to forty or fifty or sixty 
thousand Tolta» how great casual errors am I likely to introduce — how 
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much departure from your curve — by the different sharpness of the 
needles as they commercially exist, as you take them out of the paper? 

Mr. FiSHEB: I might say offhand that in two or three tests you are 
not apt to get much more variation than 2 or 3^ and often the agreement 
is very much closer than this. 

Dr. Bell: That is very satisfactory. Could you trace any effect of the 
condenser action of these guard plates, when it came to those higher 
voltages ? 

Mr. Fisher: Only in this way, that the sparking distance is less when 
the guard plates are used for voltages above 23,000 volts; but if the 
plates are set within one-fourth of an inch of the same distance back 
of the needle points every time, the results are consistent, and agree 
better with plates, than without them. 

Chairman Scott: In electrical work we have been restricted to the 
use of a few definite materials. The three general classes are iron, 
copper and insulation. There is nothing which can take the place of iron; 
there has, until recently, been nothing which takes the place of copper, 
but aluminum has been a formidable rival of copper in transmission work 
during the last few years. Copper has had many years of evolution. The 
ways of drawing the wire, its physical characteristics, adapting it both 
electrically and mechanically to its purposes, have been worked out by 
years of experience. Aluminum has come into the field within a few 
years, and it is quite an important matter to have its physical character- 
istics and mechanical constants. These are being developed by experience 
and each year brings to us new data. 



THE USE OP ALUMINUM AS AN ELECTRICAL 
CONDUCTOR. 



BY H. W. BUCK. 



Abont the year 1898, the price of aluminum had been so reduced 
by the commercial application of the Hall process, that this metal 
began to come into prominence as a competitor of copper for use 
as an electrical conductor. In physical characteristics, aluminum 
differs materially from copper. Its properties give it some advan- 
tages, and some disadvantages. Some of its physical constants as 
it is now manufactured commercially for electrical purposes are as 
follows: Melting point, 1157 deg. Fahr.; elastic limit, 14,000 lbs., 
per sq. in. ; ultimate strength, 26,000 lbs. per sq. in. ; modulus of 
elasticity, 9,000,000; electrical conductivity, 62 per cent; specific 
gravity, 2.68; co-efficient of linear expansion, .000,012,8. 

On account of its properties, aluminum is not applicable to all 
the purposes for which copper is used electrically. At present its 
electrical utility is confined to (a) bus-bars, (b) high-tension over- 
head uninsulated conductors, (c) low-voltage feeders, usually in- 
imlated with weatherproof braid only. 

Aluminum is barred from use in a number of cases on account 
of the practical impossibility of applying the ordinary methods of 
soldering. Its surface seems to have a coating of oxide on it at all 
times> which prevents the adhesion of the soldering metal. 

At the present relative cost of the two metals, aluminum is about 
10 per cent, or 15 per cent, cheaper than copper of the same rep i st- 
ance. The weight of a unit length of aluminum wire is only 47 
per cent of a copper wire of the same length and resistance. Con- 
sequently aluminum can cost— .i— = 2.13 times as much as copper 

per pound and stiU cost the same as copper per unit length from 
the standpoint of electrical resistance. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the price of aluminum at present is less than 2.13 times that 
of copper per pound, so that it is actually cheai)er to use aluminum 
as an electrical conductor than copper, where other considerations 
do not enter. 

101 
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Use f&r Insulated Cable. 

Far all fonns of wire and cable which have to be insulated with 
expensive materials, such as rubber, aluminum is at a decided dis- 
advantage. Its lower conductivity necessitates a greater diameter 
than a copper conductor of the same resistance, and the extra cost 
of insulation required to cover the aluminum prevents it from com- 
peting with copper for this particular purpose on the basis of the 
present relative costs of the two metals. 

Interior Wiring. 

The difficulty in soldering aluminum wire conveniently, and the 
greater cost of covering it with insulation, renders its use for 
interior wiring practically out of the question. 

Telephone Wires. 

The high co-efficient of expansion of aluminum wire, and its 
comparatively low tensile strength, causes a greater sag at high 
temperatures than with copper in overhead line work. In tele- 
phone construction, where the wires, by necessity, are strung close 
together on the crossarms, this greater sag of aluminum would 
probably result in contact between wires at the deflections which 
would occur at summer temperatures. For this reason, together 
with tlie soldering difficulty, where lateral connections are made, 
aluminum is practically shut out of competition with copper for 
this particular use. There is also some objection to the use of 
aluminum wire as small as that required for telephone purposes, 
on account of the nec-essity of stranding it. There is no reason, 
however, why aluminum should not be used as a conductor for 
isolated aerial telephone lines, if a large enough wire can be used. 
In cases known to the writer where it has been used for such tele- 
phone circuits, it seems to have operated as a particularly good 
carrier of the voice. This may possibly be due to the particular 
balance which exists in an aluminum wire between resistance, in- 
ductance and capacity, aluminum having somewhat less self-induc- 
tion, and more capacity, tlian a copper wire of the same resistance. 

Bus-Bars. 

Aluminum is particularly well suited for bus-bar constructions. 
Here no insulation is usually required over the bus-bar metal, while 
the great saving in weight, and the lower cost, are decided advan- 
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tages in favor of aluminum. Care should be taken, however, in 
using aluminum for such purposes, to provide for expansion and 
contraction with changes in temperature, which is greater in alumi- 
num than in copper. The increased section of an aluminum bar 
over a copper bar of the same resistance, affords greater radiating 
surface and allows a given current to be carried with a lower rise 
in temperature. Consequently, for a given temperature rise, 
which is usually the limitation in a bus-bar installation, and not 
*' drop," an aluminum bar will weigh only about 38 per cent of 
a copper bar for the same heating. This is an obvious advantage 
for aluminum. Such bars are being used extensively for carrying 
currents of very large volume, such as are required in low-voltage 
electrolytic plants. 

Low-Voltage Feeders. 

A very wide application of aluminum has developed for low- 
voltage direct-current feeders, especially for railway work. Sizes 
up to 2,000,000 cm are in use for railway feeders, the cables being 
usually covered with weatherproof braid. Aluminum has many 
especial advantages for this purpose. The quality of the poles 
and crossarms frequently installed for the support of railway 
feeders is not of the best, and the 53 per cent reduction in weight 
in the use of aluminum saves in maintenance and in line break- 
downs. The cost again enters as a 10 per cent or 15 per cent 
advantage. Furthermore, the increased radiating surface of the 
aluminum feeder allows a greater overload to be carried by it than 
with copper, without melting out the compound of the weather- 
proof braid, which happens so frequently in copper feeders from 
overheating, when cars become bunched on the line. 

High-Voltage Overhead Lines, 

The most prominent use of aluminum, electrically, and the one 
over whi^ there has been the greatest amount of discussion, is that 
for overhead high-voltage transmission circuits. When aluminum 
was first introduced for overhead conductors, it was furnished in 
the solid form. Considerable trouble was experienced with tliis 
kind of wire from breakage resulting from flaws in the metiil, and 
from " crystallizing " of the wire from swaying in the wind. About 
the year 1900, the stranded form was substituted for even the 
smallest sizes (No. 4 B. & S.), and the original trouble from break- 
age has been entirely eliminated. 
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by the projected area of the cable in square feet, gave directly 
the wind pressure per square foot on the cable. Fig. 1 shows the 
results of these observations to date. The highest wind velocity 
experienced so far has been 40 miles per hour indicated (33^^ 
miles per hour actual). The curve drawn represents about the 
average of aU the observations and it is expressed by the formula 

P = .0025 F2 
where P = pressure per square foot of projected cable area, and 
7 = actual velocity of wind (not indicated velocity) in miles per 
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Fig. 1. Wind Pressure Curve. 



hour. The reason for variance in the observations is due to the 
fact that the wind-pull on the wire observed was proportional to 
the average wind velocity throughout the whole span, whereas the 
wind velocity observed by the anemometer, in connection with the 
pull, was merely that at the center of the span. The average of 
the observations, however, is believed to be close to the correct 
figure. The observations will be continued during the coming 
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winter, and it is hoped that the curve can be extended by some 
records at higher wind velocities. 

The equation P = .002 "P has been established by some other 
experimenters on wind pressures for cylindrical surfaces. The 
fact that the constant in the writer's observations has been higher 
than this ia believed to be due to the fact that a stranded cable 
offers greater resistance to the wind than a pure C7linder of the 
same diameter. 

In the curves and tables given in this paper showing the rela- 
tion between span-length, deflection, temperature, etc., the equa- 
tion P = 0.0025 y* is taken as a basis for wind pressure. 

Having determined the value of wind pressure for a given velocity, 
it is next of equal importance to determine the maximum velocity 
to which a transmission line is likely to be exposed. A study of 
the records of the United States Weather Bureau brings out the 
following points: 

1). The wind velocities reported by the United States weather 
stations are indicated velocities, not actual velocities, the correc- 
tion factors being shown in the following table : 

Indicated velocity. Actual velocity, 

miles per hour. miles per hour. 



10 9.6 

20 17.8 

30 25.7 

40 33.3 

60 40.8 

60 48.0 

70 65.2 

80 62.3 

90 69.2 

100 76.2 

2). Maximum wind velocities do not occur at very low tempera- 
tures. 

3). The highest regular winds occur on the actual sea-coast, 
the exception being tornadoes of very narrow path, which usually 
occur inland and which blow at unknown velocities, probably 200 
miles per hour, or more. 

4). With the exception of tornadoes, and gales which blow on 
the tops of high peaks. Point Reyes, Calif., and other places which 
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might be considered as freak localities, the highest winds recorded 
do not exceed 100 miles per hour indicated, or about 76 miles 
per hour actual velocity. Winds of even this velocity occur only 
on the sea-coast and are seldom, if ever, experienced inland. The 
following figures show the highest winds on record for the past 
ten years at some of the cities in this country (tornadoes excepted, 
which are not on record) : 

Place. 

Bismark, N. D 

Eastport, Me 

Buffalo, N. Y 

New York City 

Galveston, Tex 

Savannah, Ga 

Salt Lake City 



None of the above winds blew at very low temperatures. 

5). The records of the Weather Bureau are all taken at high 
points, such as at the tops of high buildings, etc., which are 100 
feet or more above the ground. The wind velocity decreases 
rapidly as the ground level is approached, and at the level of an 
ordinary transmission line, the velocity is about 30 per cent less 
than at a point 100 feet or more above the ground. 

Assuming then that 100-miles-per-hour indicated velocity is the 
maximum likely to be experienced at the elevation of a weather 
station, this would be only 7G-miles-per-hour actual velocity, and 
30 per cent less for the level of a transmission line, or about 55 
miles per hour actual. According to probabilities, even this would 
not occur at minimum temperatures. 

In the curves wliich are given in this paper, 65 miles per hour 
actual velocity at minimum temperature is taken as a basis for 
maximum wind-prc ssure, and it is believed that this is high enough 
to meet any probable wind stress except that due to a tomada 
The speed of Q^j miles per hour at minimum temperature corre- 
sponds to about 80 miles at maximum temperature in the stress 
which it produces on a wire. In regard to tornadoes, their veloc- 
ity is so high that it is commercially impossible to build all lines 
strong enough to withstand them. It must be remembered that 
even if the wind should exceed the velocity assumed in this paper 
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as a safe commercial maximum, the worst that could happen would 
be a stretching of the wire up to a new deflection corresponding 
to the higher wind-tension. The reduction in area of the wire 
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would be only a small fraction of one per cent, and the slack 
oould be taken up in a few hours' work after the wind had passed. 



no 
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Figs. 2, 3 and 4 show the comparative deflectiona between alu- 
minum and copper for various sizes of conductor^ for span-lengths 
fron\ 200 ft. to 1,000 ft The deflection shown is that which 
would result at 150 deg. F. above the minimum temperature with- 
out wind, if the line was strung so that at minimum temperature, 
and 65-miles-per-hour actual wind velocity directly at right angles 
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to the line, the wires would be stressed to their elastic limit 
following data are assumed in all the calculations: 



The 



Aluminum. Copper. 

Elastic limit per sq. inch 14,000 lbs. 40,000 Iba. 

Coefficient of exf)anHion per deg. 0.000,012,8 0.000,009,6 

Modulus of elasticity 9,000,000 16,000,000 

Temperature range .\ 150° F. 160° F. 

Wind velocity at min. temp., per hr. 65 miles 65 miles 

Wind pressure per square foot 10.5 lbs. 10.5 Iba. 



It will be noticed from the curves that the deflection is larger 
with small wires Uian with large ones. This results from the fact 
that the strength to resist wind pressure increases in proportion 
to the square of the diameter of the wire ; whereas the wind pres- 
sure increases only directly as the diameter. Fig. 6 shows the 
deflections which would exist if there were no wind stresses. 
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AluTninum in this case closely approaches copper in deflection. 
This curve in comparison with curves 2, 3 and 4 illustrates the 
importance of taking wind pressure into consideration in all cal- 
culations for long-span constructions. 

This question of deflection at maximum temperature without 
wind is of vital importance for it determines the height of the 
supports necessary to keep the conductor at a safe distance from 
the ground under extreme temperature conditions. This height 
of support establishes to a considerable extent the cost of the 
transmission line, and it is an especially important matter in long- 
span constructions. 

An inspection of the curves shows that aluminum is at a dis- 
advantage compared with copper in this matter of deflection where 
long spans are considered. For example, supports for 400-foot 
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spans of aluminum of 265,000 cm section will have to be 3.4 ft. 
higher than the supports for equivalent copper. For spans of 300 
feet or less the matter of deflection is unimportant, for it makes 
little diflference whether the deflection is two feet or three feet, more 
or less. But in very long spans where the difference may be 20 feet 
in the case of copper and 30 feet in aluminum, the question of de- 
flection is of considerable moment, and the advantages are in favor 
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TABLB II.— DnnENSioirs and RniSTANOM of AuTicnrini Strandxd GABijBi Bquita 
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Conductivity copper calculated for 98, Matthiessen standard scale. 
Elastic limit aluminum = 14,000 lbs. per square inch. 
Ultimate strength aluminum = 26,000 lbs. per square inch. 



TABLE III.— Deflections in Feet Without Wind. Aluminuii Cablb. 
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Wire stresBOd to elastic limit at minimum temperature with 66 miles per hour actual 

wind velocity. 
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Next assume the temperature to rise 150 dog, F. The wire will 
then expand an amount shown in equation (5) — 

L^ =999.432 (1 + .000,012,8 X 150) = 1.92 ft. 

Length unstressed then at maximum temperature will be 999.432 
+ 1.92 = 1,001.352 ft., which corresponds to a deflection [from 
equation (3)] of 22.5 ft. 

Next assume, hypothetically, that the wire has its nonnal weight 
restored. It will then sag down from the above deflection until 
such a new deflection is reached that the tendency to elongate due 
to gravity stress is just balanced by the elastic tendency to contrAit. 
This will be the deflection sought for in this problem. It can be 
found graphically as follows : 

Starting with the deflection at maximum temperature and zero 
tension (22.5 ft) assume certain increasing tensions in the wire 
and find the corresponding deflections by applying equation (4), 
to get the increased length and equation (3) which will give the 
corresponding deflection. Plot these tensions and deflections (Fig. 
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6) which gives the curve AB. This curve represents the relation 
between tension and resulting deflection in the wire as the wire 
sags down under gravity stress from its hypothetical position of 
aero tension. Next plot a curve CD (Fig. G) by substituting vari- 
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ous Talues for T in equation (1) where If =>the weight of tli 
wire per foot. 

This curve shows the relation between toision and deflection i 
the wires at yarious tensions when it is assumed to have its norma 
weight per foot 

The point of intersection B of these two carreB is the point o 
equilibrium and the deflection corresponding to this point (27 ft^ 
is the deflection in question. It is the point where the force o 
elastic contraction is balanced by the gravity stress. 

¥his problem can be solved analytically by a number of methods 
but the process leads to complex cubic equations^ and a graphica 
method brings out more clearly the physical relations in the propo 
fiition. For this reason it is given here in detail. 



CONDUCTOES FOB LONG SPANS. 



BY FRANCIS O. BLACKWELL 



As electric power is transmitted OTer greater distances and trans- 
mission plants grow in size, more attention must be given to the 
importance of improving the construction of transmission lines. 

A very large nmnber of transmissions of from 50 to 150 mile? 
are now in operation, many of them with several main circiut» 
radiating from a common power center, vnth other lines in turn 
branching from these main circuits. The territorj' covered by such 
plants is so great, and the transmission system so complex, as to call 
for a departure from the earlier methods developed from telegraph 
and telephone practice. 

It is obvious that the longer the line the more reliable and sub- 
stantial it must be. A plant transmitting power five miles might 
be shut down three or four times a year by line troubles without 
seriously interfering with its service. If, however, there were 500 
miles of circuits instead of five, and the same number of accidents 
per mile occurred, the plant would be shut down every day and the 
power would be absolutely valueless. Moreover, the longer the 
transmission line the more difficult it is to locate and correct a 
fault. On a five-mile line repairs might be made in an hour or two 
while on a 500-mile system it would probably take a day to find the 
place and get the plant in operation again. 

Existing wooden pole lines have given good results and electric 
power has proved successful even under adverse conditions and 
justified the investment of greater capital in larger plants and 
longer power transmissions. 

The same reasons which have led the railroads to replace their 
wooden bridges with steel structures will ultimately cause power 
transmission engineers to substitute steel for wood in all important 
transmission enterprises. The advantages of a steel-tower con- 
struction are that it is fireproof, durable and readily admits of 
structures of a size and strength impracticable with wood. With 
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higher and stronger supports for the power drcuitB longer spans 
can be employed and the number of points of support correspond- 
ingly reduced. This fewer number of parts much aimplifies the 
transmission system, both in construction and in operation^ and per- 
mits of more expensive and reliable designs being used. The wires 
may be placed much farther apart thus obviating the principal cause 
of trouble — short-circuits. The insulators may also be larger and 
better, both electrically and mechanically, and every part of the 
system can be laid out in advance, the strains calculated and the 
structures designed with ample factors of safety. 

The length of span to use is the most difficult question and the 
one into which the most factors enter. The calculation of long 
spans is primarily a suspension-bridge problem in which all the 
mechanical stresses must be fully investigated. 

The strength of the conductor is at least as important as it- 
conductivitv and the purpose of this paper is to give the results of 
investigations, made under the direction of the writer, to determine 
the characteristics of conductors so as to secure some definite basi^ 
upon which to figure long spans. To this has been added other data 
which must be assumed and the method of calculation followed. 

The materials available as conductors are copper, aluminum, iron 
and steel. The alloys of copper and aluminum have strength but 
low conductivity and have not been considered in this paper. 

Copper Wire. 

Copper wire varies widely in its characteristics depending on the 
methods used in its manufacture. The copper is received at the 
wire mill in the form of cast-wire bars weighing 200 to 300 Ib^ 
It is then rolled into rods and the rods are drawn into wire of the 
required size. The temperature at which the metal is rolled, thc- 
reduction of area botli in rolling and drawing, and the amount of 
annealing which the wire is given, all have an important bearing 
on its cliaracteristics. As the size of the original wire bar is limited, 
the smaller the wire, the more it is worked and in general the 
better the result. 

Fig. 1 shows stress and strain curves of different kinds of copper 
wire, made in a Kiohle tension machine, which are plotted in terms 
of poundft per sq. in. and i>er cent elongation in 60 ins., so that 
tlie different wires, although of various sizes, can be directly 
compared. 
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A is soft annealed wire of .It-S* c£ir>rtrT: B is rriiziiTT ba2f 
hard wire of .363'' diameter: C :? hari rrrll-ev vir^ :f ?v ' li- 
ameter; and D is hard-drawn telriiore wire ■:: .I*I-io' ciszL-etir. 




It will be noted that the ultimate resistance of these wires varies 
from 34,350 lbs. to 67,000 lbs. per sq. in., and the e-astic limit, 
which is assumed to be at the point where the stress and strain cease 
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to be proportional (the tangent point of the curve), varies from 
7000 lbs. to 40,000 lbs. per sq. in. In these curves tlie read- 
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ing8 were made as qniddy as possible to preyent the wire Udng 
a set. 

In Fig. 2 is shown a diagram of .168'^ diameter hard-drawn 
copper wire in which the wire is given time to take a set at certain 
points. The curve is repeated several times by running up from 
zero to a higher stress than before^ and it will be noted that the 
wire takes a permanent set at each stress to which it is subjected, 
and the longer the time the greater the set. 

Fig. 3 shows the curve of the same .168*' diameter vnre given 
on Fig. 2 that had already been broken in the testing machine at 
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60,900 lbs. per sq. in. and consequently had taken the maxi- 
mum set. Jn this case the elastic limit, taken at the tangent point 
of the curve, would be 55,000 lbs. per sq. in., instead of the 
35,000 lbs. it had originally, as shown in Curve D in Fig. 1. It 
is evident, therefore, that the actual elastic limit can be made nearer 
the ultimate resistance by stretching the wire either in drawing it 
or afterward. 

In order to study the effect of time upon the elongation of wire, 
and to determine whether the wire would continue to stretch and 
ultimately break at {wints below the elastic limit, the arrangement 
shown in Fig. 4 was devised. This consists of jaws to clamp the 
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ends of the wire so that a weight can he suspended hy it. In order 
to measure the elongation, the copper wire is passed through a 



fcr. 




Fig. 4. 

copper tube which is clamped to the wire at the upper end. As 
the tube and wire are of the same material the elongation can be 
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measured independently of the changes in the temperature of the 
room. The wire was then subjected to a stress and the elongation 
measured at different times. 
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Fig. 5 is a curve of strain and time upon a 5-ft. piece of the 
.168" diameter eopi)er wii-e which was subjected to a stress of 1200 
lbs. or 54,000 lbs. per sq. in. for seven days, eight hours, until 
it broke. This shows that a wire will not stand continuously 90 
per cent of its ultimate resistance as pieces of this wire broke again 
in the testing machine at 61,000 lbs. per sq. in. The elonga- 
tion bliow n by the weight test was not materially different from that 
given by the testing machine in Fig. 5. So far as these suspension 
tests have gone they indicate that hard-drawn copper wire, which 
has an elastic limit of 40,000 lbs. per square inch as ordinarily 
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tested, will stand continuously about 50,000 lbs. per sq. in., or 80 
per cent of its ultimate strength. 

Aluminum Wire. 

The conditions of manufacture have the same effect upon the 
characteristics of aluminum as in the case of copper wire. The 
elongation of hard-drawn aluminum averages about the same as 
that of hard-drawn copper in the samples tested and the aluminum 
wire takes a set in the same way as already mentioned in copper. 

Fig. 6 is a curve upon aluminum wire of .2037" diameter taken 
with time intervals to allow the wire to set. The uldmate resistance 
of the aluminum wire tested averaged about 24,000 lbs. per sq. 
in., and the elastic limit from 12,000 to 14,000 lbs. This alumi- 
num wire gave 60 per cent of the conductivity of hard-drawn copper 
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of equal cross-section. The cross-section for equal conductivity 
must, therefore, be GO per cent greater than that of copper and the 
diameter 27 per cent greater. The weight, on the other hand, is 
about one-half that of copper for equal conductivity. 

Iron and Steel Wire. 

Fig. 7 shows the stress and strain diagram of common soft .1638" 
diameter galvanized iron telegraph wire. Its resistance was 7.i 
times that of copper. The ultimate resistance and elastic limit of 
tliis wire are less than that of hard-drawn copper wire. 

The elongation (11 per cent), however, is much greater, showing 
that the iron wire gets its strength from the material rather than 
from the method of manufacture. It probably was stronger before 
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it was galvanized which, undoubtedly, drew the temper and reduced 
the strength. 

Tests upon samples of steel wire, made before and after galvaniz- 
ing, showed that the ultimate resistance was 43 per cent higher 
before being galvanized and the elongation one-tenth. Iron and 
steel take a set under stress the same as the copper and aluminum 
samples. 

Figs. 8 and 9 show curves of galvanized crucible steel .109" di- 
ameter wire made by the American Stool & Wire Company, which 
had an ultimate resistance of nearly 230,000 lbs. per sq. in.. 
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and an elastic limit of about 125,000 lbs. per sq. ul TIi 
wire takes a set similar to that shown by other materials. Tl 
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elongation is noticeably greater than that of copper. The resis 
ance of this wire was 11.6 times that of copper of equal cross-sectioi 
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The diameters of these iron and steel wires would, therefore, be 
from 2.7 to 3.4 times those of copper of equal conductivity. 

Cables. 
Copper cable made up of several strands has the advantage of 
using smaller wires than a solid conductor and also permits of 
longer lengths of conductor without splices. Assuming a 300-lb. 
wire bar, a 19-6trand cable for example can be made up weighing 
6700 lbs. while if solid wire were used the weight of one piece would 
be 300 lbs. In other words, there would be 19 times as many 
joints with the solid wire as with the 19-strand cable. The smaller 
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the wire and the greater the strength the more brittle it becomes. 
This is partially compensated for by the greater flexibility of a 
cable and the fact that a strand can break without the whole con- 
ductor parting. 

Each strand should be a continuous wire without joints. Joints 
in the cable should be as few as possible and made by means of 
twisted sleeves, as brazing or soldering anneals the wire and much 
reduces its strength. 

In Pig. 10, A is the curve of a copper cable made up of 6-strand 
.168-in. diameter wire on a hemp center with three and one-half 
twists per foot. B on the same sheet is the diagram of one of the 
strands of which this cable is composed. It will be noted that the 
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cable liad but 90 per cent of the strength of the strand but a much 
higher elasticity and elongation. 

The center wire of seven strand cables broke before the outer 
strands showing that it takes the strain before the other strands on 
account of its less elasticity. The outer strands are longer and to 
a limited extent may be considered as spiral springs. It will be 
noted that the cable is more elastic than the solid strand which 
is a desirable characteristic in long spans, as will be shown later. 

Fig. 11 shows the cun^e of a galvanized seven-strand crucible 
steel cable similar to the strands shown in Figs. 9 and 10. 
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It will be noted that the strength of the cable is but three-quar- 
ters of that of the strands. 

The most serious objection to the use of iron or steel wire is that 
the galvanizing only protects the wire for a few years and it is, 
tlierefore, less permanent than copper. 



Elasticity. 

The elasticity of the conductor is of considerable value in re- 
ducing the sag when tlie stress is removed. The elongation of the 
wire under stress is loss after it has once been stretched. The elas- 
ticity of cable is greater than that of solid wire, but both wire and 
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cable take a set under any stress to which they may be subjected. 
In the following table is given the average modulus of elasticity 
found for copper, aluminum, iron and steel wire and cable : 

Copper hard-drawn wire 16,000,000 

Copper hard-drawn cable 12,000,000 

Aluminum hard-drawn wire * 10,000,000 

Aluminum hard-drawn cable 7,500,000 

Iron galvanized wire 24,000,000 

Steel galvanized wire 27,000,000 

Iron and steel cable 22,000,000 

Each sample was stretched to a point somewhat below its elastic 
limit befoie testing. It will be noted that cable is considerably more 
elastic than the solid wire. The stress and strain diagrams show 
this. Aluminum is considerably more elastic and has a decided 
advantage over copper in this respect. Iron and steel are less 
elastic than either copper or aluminum. 

COEFPICIENTS OF EXPANSION. 

The coefficients of expansion for Fahrenheit degrees are as 
follows : 

Copper 0.000,009,6 

Aluminum 0.000,012,8 

Steel 0.000,006,4 

As the worst condition, so far as sag is concerned, is reached 
when the conductor is hot, a low temperature expansion is most 
desirable for long spans, and steel is in this respect better than 
either copper or aluminum. 

Weight of Conductors. 

The relative weight of conductors of different metals for equal 
conductivity of course depends upon their conductivity for equal 
cross-section and their specific gravity. 

Iron and steel weigh about 86 per cent and aluminum 30 per 
cent as much as copper of equal cross-section. 

The electrical resistance of iron and steel varies from 7 to 12 
times, and that of aluminum is 60 per cent more than that of cop- 
per. In order to obtain any given conductivity it is necessary to pur- 
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cliase from 6 to 11 times as much iron or steel and but one-hall as 
much aluminum. At present prices of wire, copper is cheaper than 
iron or steel. If otlier things besides weight were equal, alujniimin 
would be the best conductor for long spans, as its tensile strength 
for equal weight is greater than that of copper or iron wire, but 
less than that of steel. In addition to carrying its own weight, a 
conductor must also in a cold climate be able to bear the ice which 
may accumulate upon it in sleet storms. 

The writer has assumed that from 1/2 to 1 in. of ice may cover 
the surface of the wire. In addition, the effect of wind must he 
considered, not only upon the conductor alone but also on the ice 
which may be on the wire. AVhere a large amount of power is 
being transmitted considerable energy is dissipated in the con- 
ductor and the temperature of the wire will be kept above that of 
the atmosphere and sleet will not form on the conductor. 

Wind Pressure. 

The greatest stress in the wire is caused by wind pressure. This 
is generally assumed in engineering structures to be 40 lbs. to 
50 lbs. per sq. ft. or flat surface with a wind velocity of 100 
miles per hour. Forty pounds is undoubtedly ample to allow for. 
as higher pressures are only obtained on limited areas and the 
average pressure on a long span would be much less than the maxi- 
mum. It is also improbable that the highest wind would be ex- 
actly at right angles to the line. Ice on the wire will also break 
off more or loss with high winds. Small conductors suffer men* 
from wind and sleet than larger ones, as the exposed surface' varies 
dircfttly as the diameter, while the cross-section and, consequently, 
the strength increases as the square of the diameter. A given thick- 
ness of ice on a wire is evidently a heavier load on a small than on 
a large wire. It is, therefore, most undesirable to employ small 
conduct^)rs for power transmission. On a cylindrical surface a 
given wind velocity only causes half the pressure that it does on 
a flat surface, so that the maximum pressure on a conductor can 
be taken at 20 lbs. per sq. ft. The less the diameter of a conductor 
for a given conductivity the better, so far as wind strains are 
concerned. 

As aluminum wire must be 27 per cent greater in diameter and 
iron and steel from 2.5 to 3.5 times the diameter of copper, they 
compare unfavorably with the latter in this respect 
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Span and Sag. 

In calculating the sag in a conductor for any span^ the maximuni 
stress which can be permitted in the wire must first be assumed. 
This should be the elastic limit of the wire with a factor of safety. 
The maximum side strain per foot of conductor is the resultant 
of the weight and wind pressure which are at right angles to each 
other. If there is sleet, the weight of the ice and the wind elTect 
upon the increased diameter of wire due to ice must be allowed for. 

The maximum sag may be due to the conductor being loaded with 
sleet or to heating of the wire in a hot sun. The latter will gen- 
erally be found to give the greater sag. Owing to the conductor 
being elastic, it is not necessary to consider the greatest deflection 
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Fig. 12. 

from a horizontal line between supports as the vertical sag of the 
wire. The wind pressure causes the wire to swing to one side, and 
it is elongated by the combined strain of wind and weight; but as 
«oon as it is relieved of the wind pressure it swings back to a verti- 
cal position and contracts to the length required to carry its weight 
«done. The sag due to heating of the wire is also somewhat less 
tian it otherwise would Ix?, because when expanded the strain is 
less and the wire contracts. 

The extreme variation of temperature of the air in cold climates 
is about 150 deg. F., while further south it does not exceed 100 
deg- P. To this must be added something for a conductor exposed 
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to a hot sun. Tliore is no data upon this, but a total yariation in 
the teni])eraliiro of the conductor of 175 deg. F. should be suffi- 
cient in any country. 

CuKVES OP Span and Sao. 

The attached curves of span and sag are taken from a paper 
presented by the writer before the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers on June 22, 1904, as are also the following calculations: 

The curves in Figs. 12 and 13 show the span and maximum sag 
of copper and aluminum cables at the elastic limit and also at 
one-half the elastic limit. They do not allow for ice on the wires 
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and are of value only for the particular diameter of conductor, and 
under the conditions and data assumed which are as follows: 

Aluminum. Copper. 

Area 6-strand cable 0.21 sq. in. 0.132 sq. in. 

Diameter G-strand cable 0.59 in. 0.51 in. 

Weight i)cr foot 0.240 ft. 0.509 ft. 

Elastic limit 14,000 ft. 40,000 ft. 

Stress at 1/2 elastic limit 1470 ft. 2640 ft. 

Stress at elastic limit 2940 ft. 5280 ft. 

Wind pressure per sq. ft 40 ft. 40 ft. 

Wind pressure per ft. cable 0.98 ft. 0.84 ft. 
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• 

Coefficient of expansion 0.000,013 0.000,009,6 

Variation in temperature 150° F. ISO'' F. 

Modulus of elasticity 8,000,030 16,000,000 

The equations from wliich the curves were calculated are given 
below and alongside of them is an example of a 1000-ft. copper 
span. 

p_ ^X W _ 1000^ X 0.98 _4^.4ft 
8 T 8X2640 

In which D = deflection in ft 
8 = span in ft. 

TF= resultant of weight and wind in lb. per ft. of cable, 
and T = stress allowed in cable in lbs. 

L = S+ ^^ = 1000+ 12<iM^ = 1005.74 ft 
S fS 3X1000 

In which L = length of cable, cold. 

Lf, = 77 = = 1004.38 ft 

'^ E "^ 16,000,000 

In which Lo = length of cable without stress, 

V = lb. per sq. in. permitted in cable, 
and E = modulus of elasticity. 

L„=Iro(l+CB) =1004.38 (l+0.000,000,9X150)=100o.81 ft. 
In which Tj^= length of cable,hot(150 deg.F.rise in temperature), 

G = coefficient of expansion, 
and B = maximum degrees F. rise in temperature. 

2).+ i><i^(1000- 1005.81) D - 3X1000^X1005.81 W 
' 8 ^ ' ""64X16,000,000X0.132 

Z>»— 2178.7 D = 22,323 ]V. 
In which A = area of cable. 

From this equation any deflection of the cable can be assiiriicd 
and the corresponding weight calculated. For instance, in the ex- 
ample if Z> = 48.8 ft, 17 = 0.51 lb.; that is the sag hot, without 
wind, is 48.8 ft, which is the maximum vertical deflection under 
the conditions assumed. 

If Z> = 61.1 ft, 17 = 0.98 lb. which is the maximum deflection 
with wind but this is at an angle of 31 deg. from the horizontal and 
the vertical sag is only 26.6 ft. 
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Discussion. 

Chairman Scott: We are fortunate in having with na Mr. Robert 
Kaye Gray, President of the British Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
and as I l>elieve this is in his professional line, we will be very plfused 
to have him open the discussion. 

President Gray : Well, gentlemen, in talking about the conductors md 
the use of aluminum, vo have, as you are all aware, not very much ex- 
perience in England, but after hearing what Mr. Buck has said, I think 
that there is one point of very considerable interest and that is with respect 
to the joint. I understood he is employing the stranded cable, but I did 
not catch very clearly the manner in which the two ends were lined and 
joined together. Is tlie strand a 7-strand or a 19-strandT And do you 
make a long splice? I do not want to ask anything that you do not feel 
at liberty to toll us. 

Mr. Buck: 11 is a 19-strand. Each strand is wound around the core 
R'parately. 

President Gray: I am very much obliged to Mr. Buck for thia informa- 
tion. Your description has been exceedingly clear, and I cannot add any* 
tiling to the discussion. 

Chairman Scott : Mr. Buck's paper is valuable for two points. One ii 
the coniprcliensive statement he has given regarding the characteristics 
and use of aluminum conductors; the second is the valuable data which he 
has given from the beautiful and extensive tests which he haa made. I 
roaard his contribution as one of very considerable engineering value, 
lie has set an excellent example in taking this problem, which has beei 
so mucli discussed, and evolving a very simple and direct way of getting 
the very valuable data which are required. We have with us this morn- 
ing, in luhiition, gentlemen wlio are connected with the manufacture of 
aluminum and aluminum wire, and engineers who have been using alumi- 
num convluctors in their work in the West; also other engineers who have 
given the matter general consideration. 

Mr. P. N. Xi'NN : It seems to be generally understood that the deflections 
of aluminum conductors are greater than those of copper. This is not usually 
true. While Llie coefficient of expansion of aluminum is greater than that 
of copper, so also is its elasticity, and tlicse two factors of deflection work 
oppositely. Moreover, the difference in elasticity is greater than that in 
expansion. If the commercial aluminum wire now used, and medium 
drawn copper, be erected sufl'iciently tight so that at minimum temperature 
the respective tensions slightly exc(KHl the elastic limits, then the conduc- 
tors will slight iy " draw " without apparent injury, and minimum feasible 
dellections will at all times be secured. A range of temperature gresiter 
than 120* or 130*^. is seldom found at more than a few successive spans. 
L'nder these conditions, the deflections of aluminum in even short spans, 
at moderate temperatures, will be less than those of copper, while in 
spans of over 200 feet, they will be less at all temperatures. 

Mr. Buck: In regard to the question of taking into consideration the 
modulus of elasticity and the coefficient of expansion, I want to say that 
they were both included in these calculations, and if we have any confi- 
dence in mathematics, there is no reason to doubt that the deflection of 
aluminum will be greater than for copper at the hypothetical high tern- 
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perature of 150® Fahrenheit. If you do not include wind pressure, 
aluminum starts with a very much lower initial deflection at minimum 
temperatures; but as the temperature rises^ the aluminum overtakes th« 
copper and passes it; so that at the highest temperature the deflection is 
considerably more. 

Mr. P. M. Lincoln: I think possibly there is one element which has not 
l>een taken into consideration in either Mr. Nunn*8 discussion or Mr. 
Buck's, and that is that the supports in any transmission line are not 
■absolutely rigid; they are flexible to a considerable extent; and as the 
tension decreases by elevation of temperature, this elasticity of the sup- 
ports will come in and take up a considerable portion of the sag which 
would otherwise occur. That possibly may be the reason for Mr. Nunn 
having noted a smaller sag with aluminum than with copper. There is 
<me question which I would like to ask in regard to Mr. Buck's paper, and 
that is what causes this difference between indicated wind velocities ani 
actual wind velocities? I did not realize that such a large di (Terence 
obtained. 

Mr. Buck: The Government anemometer, as you know, is made of a 
series- of cups. One side of each cup is convex and the otlior conr-nve. The 
eoncave side offers more resistance than the convex; so that the anemom- 
eter rotates in that direction. At low wind velocities the relntion be- 
tween those two resistances has a certain value. As tlie wind velocity in- 
creases, that relation changes; so that the anemometer rotates faster, re- 
latively, at high wind velocities than it does at low velocities and the 
correction factor increases. Why it does is a physical matter, that I 
will not venture to explain. 

Mr. R. S. HuTTON: About everything that Mr. Buck has brought out 
we find quite true out on the Coast. Of late we have boon goinj? to the 
long-span proposition. Most of our transmission lines run tlirough a 
mountainous country and we cross some very deep gulloys. Those have 
given us excellent opportunities to try long spans, and we have some, 
of aluminum wire, as great as 1800 feet. At first it was thou^lit that we 
would have to g^ve the wires very great separation. We started in, how- 
ever, with a medium spread of wires, and found that during the wind 
storms, owing to the great weight of these sj)ans, and the low periodicity 
of the natural vibration, they all swing together, so that tlioy are prac- 
tically parallel at all times. It therefore appears that there is very little 
possibility of their ever crossing in a wind storm, an<l wo have yet to 
experience a single case where any of our long spans have over crossed 
in a wind storm, and we have had some as high as 72 miles an hour, 
according to the records of the Weather Bureau. 

Chairman Scott: The element in a transmission line which is next 
in importance to the conductor, is the insulator. There is probably no 
element in the general branch of high-tension transmission upon which 
more is involved, and upon which more depends and, on the other hand, 
to which more attention has been given and a greater variety of product 
has been produced than in high-tension insulators. One of the men who 
has had to do with high-tension work in some of the earliest and most 
important high-tension plants and has made a special study of the in- 
sulator, is Mr. Converse, who will now present a paper on that subject. 
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It Is onlj 14 year? siroe 3,000 rolts was considered ft Teir high 
UfJih'ion, and the Euooess of a transmission at this tension was locked 
U[/on with isLT more skepticism than we attach to one of 80,000 
voJt» at the present time. As the steps in high tension have been 
rna/Je with the increasing use of alternating currents, and as alter- 
rjatifjg'Current power transmission dates back but the 14 years 
mentioned, the province of this paper may then be considered to 
be within these limits. 

It is a little difficult to trace the early stages in the deTelopment 
of tlie high-tension insulator. Undoubtedly the first forms were 
cof>i*,*d from insulators used for telegraph and telephone work- 
CJertain it is that the same styles of insulators were proposed, and 
f}jc Harne theories were advanced. As the tension or voltage in- 
(:i'i",LH!(\, the insulators were made larger and had various petticoats 
in order io prevent the leakage of current Since it was found 
in (<l«';,'niiih work that if the surface of the material of the insu- 
hifoiH wiiH h}';,'ioHcopic there was difficulty in transmitting the mes- 
hji;'/', lh(; materials of high-tension insulators were very carefully 
(•(Hii-idcnMl, in order iliat this dangerous hygroscopic condition 
nii^'lit not Ko hmIucc the efTectiveness of the insulator that vital 
<jimnlilirH of current would leak over the surface. The same con- 
hlnirlionH for croKs-arnis, pins, and the securing of insulators, 
iidoplrd hy (h(; i('l('<;rap]i and telephone companies, were appro- 
pniilrd for power transmissions, and until a few years ago the aim 
liiiH Imi'ii lo iis(i such (icUiils of construction as had become standard 
and lliiiH could he easily obtained. 

(iliiMM and poneiain arc the only materials which have been used 
t«\|eiir^ively for liij^di-tension insulators, although many other ma- 
teria Im and compositions have been proposed and tried. At times 
it has siuMMiMJ as if one possessed qualities of decided advantage 
ovi'r tl\t» other, hut a better understanding of the requirements, 
or an improvement in the nuth(nl of manufacture, has brought 
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the other to an apparently equal basis, so that from the first we 
have had glass insulators and porcelain insulators, and even com- 
binations of glass and porcelain. 

The commercial success of high-tension transmissions having 
been until late years in doubt, developments of insulators liave been 
in the improvement in form and materials, no radical changes in 
construction being ventured, yet every engineer has had his own 
ideas regarding the details of construction. It would seem as if 
almost every engineer who has had the opportunity of exploiting 
lu8 ideas has done so. As a result, we have had at various times 
insulators with gutters and spouts, insulators in the form of hcl-- 
mets, some with drip points, and others with every conceivable form 
and combination of petticoats. The situation has been further com- 
plicated by a variety of ties for securing the line to the insulator, 
pina of wood and of iron, various threads for securing the insulator 
^^ tbe pin, and even by a wide range of colors of material. It is 
httle wonder that the manufacturer of porcelain or glass who was 
^*^Uled in the art of making table-ware and various other utensils, 
^^d perhaps telegraph insulators, has hesitated when confronted 
"y the requirements of the up-to-date high-tension engineer. 

Now it should be stated to the credit of the manufacturer that 
the arts of making porcelain and glass, which have desce^nded to 
>18 from periods antedating the Christian era, had readied a cer- 
tain stage of perfection. Strong and beautiful and satisfactory 
'vrares were made, but here was a new rcquiromcnt. The material 
of the insulators must be strong to withstand mcclianical strains, 
and it must also withstand the unseen and unknown electrioal 
forces which tend to break it and render the insulators useless. 
The improvements which have been made in glass have boon 
in the direction of strengthening the quality in order to pro- 
tect against mechanical breakage, the structure of glass alnady 
suiting electrical conditions very well. The improvonionts in 
porcelain, which have been in the direction of strongthcaiing tin- 
body of the material to resist electrical ])uncture, have boon inter- 
esting and are noteworthy. From porochiins, wliieh wore iirsi 
furnished for insulators and would stand but a few thousand vol is 
— perhaps these few thousand volts going farther through the body 
of the porcelain than if no material wliatovor were interposed — 
the advance has l)eon in the line of obtaining a more homo- 
geneous, refractory and vitreous grade of makTial which is strong 
in resisting electrical breakage. Of recent years the combining 
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of layers of this high-grade electrical porcelain has fnrfher 
strengthened the body of the insulator. 

But let us trace directly the forma of insulators which have 
been used. In 1890, the first alternating-current power trangmis- 
sion in the United States used for 3,000 volts a glass insulator 
of the form shown in Fig. 1. This is an insulator such as is 




FiQ. 1. Telegraph Instjlatob. 

commonly used by the telegraph companies, and is only about 
3 in. in diameter. In spite of the predictions that the insulator 
would not suffice, the plant continued in operation for six years 
without insulator troubles. 

For the famous Frankfort-Lauffen transmission experiments in 
Germany in 1891, a porcelain insulator with an oil cup was used. 
No definite information as to the exact shape of this insulator 
is at hand, but the principle was probably not unlike that of the 
insulator shown in Fig. 2. Voltages as high as 28,000 to 30,000 




Fig. 2. Oil Cup Insulator. 

were used in these experiments for a limited time. Insulators 
with oil cups of various forms appeared very shortly afterwards 
in England and the United States. If the insulator was of glass, 
the outer petticoat was usually curved inward and up, so as to form 
an internal groove which would hold oil. A common form for 
porcelain insulators was to bring down a petticoat from the body 
of the insulator which would dip into a cup of oil, the cup being 
made in a circular form and held in place around the pin by a 
support on the pin. Insulators with detachable oil cups were 
supplied for the 10,000-volt transmission at Pomona and San 
Bernardino, Calif., started in 1892. The oil cups were not used, 
however, as they were found to be unnecessary. 
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Insulators without oil cups being equally efiEective as those with 
oil Gfupsiy a form similar to that shown in Fig. 3, made of either 




Fio. 3. Tbiple- Petticoat Insulatob. 

glass or porcelain came into use. Here the idea was to impede 
the leakage of current over the surface by introducing petticoats 
which gave a very long surface between the conductor and the 
pin. Some insulators had as many as four or five such petticoats. 

No further increase in voltage is noted until 1895, when we find 
the Hochfelden-Oerlikon transmission in Switzerland at 13,000 
volts. In 1897 we had transmissions in the United States at 
16,000 volts. 

About this time it was found that porcelain insulators which 
had been formed and pressed in iron moulds had not a sufficiently 
compact or homogeneous structure and were apt to be punctured 
in service. A study of the matter showed that really the only 
effective dielectric insulation of the porcelain was contained in 
the glaze over the surface of the porcelain. In some cases it was 
found that the interior body of the porcelain insulator would 
actually absorb and hold a considerable quantity of water. The 
manufacture of porcelain was then studied with a view to over- 
coming these difficulties. The method was resorted to of making 
the insulator in several thin shells which were glazed separately 




Fio. 4. " Glaze-Filled " Insulatob. 



and then glazed and fired together, the potter's wheel being re- 
verted to in order to make the shells of sufficient compactness. 
This construction is shown in Fig. 4. It will be noted that a 
petticoat is here extended down for a distance over the pin for 
the purpose of further insulating from the pin. Attempts had 
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problem for voltages as high as 40,000 has been satisfactorilj 
solved. 

We are now to the point of considering the very highest- 
voltage insulators — those which are in use for yoltages from 




Fig. 8. Missoubi-Riveb Insulatob. 

50,000 to 60,000. Fig. 8 shows a glass insulator used by the 
Missouri Rivor Power Company in Montana, for 65,000 volts. 
This insulator has been in service since 1901. The insu- 




Fio. 9. Shawinigan-Falls Insulatoi. 

lator is in two parts, one a hood 9 in. in diameter, and 
the other a sleeve set over the pin. The sleeve, which is open at 
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the top, adds nothing to the dielectric strength of the insulator, 
its purpose being to protect the wooden pin. Obviously the sleeve 
would be of little value if a metal pin were used. This type of 
insulator possesses the advantage of being in two parts which are 
separable, either of which can be replaced if broken. 

The insulator used for the 50,000-volt transmission at Shaw- 
inigan Falls, Que., is shown in Fig. 9. This is of porcelain and 
made in sections. Each section has a closed top and adds to the 
dielectric strength of the insulator. Two petticoats, one 9 in. 
and the other 10 in. in diameter, extend outward and give the 
effect of one insulator over another. One section extends down 
around the wooden pin and serves to protect the pin. The sec- 
tions are held together with Portland cement. This insulator 




Fio. 10. Guanajuato Insulatob. 

shows the comibination of the sleeve around the pin, outwardly 
extending petticoats and of sections, as first indicated in Figs. 
4 and 5. 

Fig. 10 shows a very large and extended form of the mushroom 
type, which has recently been put into use on the CO,000-volt 
transmission at Guanajuato, Mexico. The top section is 14 in. 
in diameter. The sections are secured together with Portland 
cement, and the whole is cemented to a hollow metal pin. 
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advanced state of the art in insulator design and construction 
are represented by Figs. 8, 9, 10 and 11. Whatever advantage cm 
may possess over the others will doubtless be shown in course oi 
time. 

Compare now the telegraph insulator, which was used as thi 
first high-tension insulator, with these large ones. Our high- 
t^msion insulator has grown with increasing voltages from on< 
weighing,' a pound or two to one weighing 25 pounds, and fron 
3 in. to 14 in. in diameter, and in cost from a few cents to severa 
dollars. 

We nnturally begin to wonder what the future development ii 
inHiilntfU's will be. Will they continue to increase in size and ii 
weight? If so, we can easily imagine that when an insulate: 
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which is 14 in. in diameter and weighing 25 lbs. is required for 
60,000 volts, 80,000 volts might require an insulator 20 in. in 
diameter and weighing 50 pounds. Further development along 
this line brings to our imagination insulators which will look not 
unlike Chinese pagodas and weigh perhaps several hundred pounds, 
as has been predicted. 

This development appears ridiculous when we consider such 
structures made out of fragile materials like glass or porcelain, 
yet it is believed that much higher voltages are to be used in the 
future. Even now we find one company in the United States 
equipped in every way, except the insulators, to transmit at 80,000 
volts. We note also that the largest power development in prog- 
ress of construction is providing to receive apparatus for 80,000 
volts, the amount of power in this case being so large, it has not 
been considered that it could be always marketed within the range 
of territory to which it may be economically transmitted at less 
than 80,000 volts. 

Another factor which is tending to make insulators heavier is 
the steel tower construction for supporting the lines. This con- 
struction means longer spans and hence heavier and stronger insu- 
lators. Some relief may be given the insulators on these towers 
by housing them over to protect them from the elements. Some 
slight advantage may also be gained by securing the wire to the 
under portion of the insulator, rather than on top of the insulator, 
as is now done. 

It would seem, however, that the trend of development in high- 
tension tranmission would continue along the lines which have 
become established. In favor of the further increase in voltage, it 
must be remembered that there is always the possibility of the dis- 
covery of some new insulating material which is superior to glass 
and porcelain; and even much improvement may be expected in 
glass and porcelain themselves. While a remarkable improvement 
has been made in the dielectric strength of porcelain, it is only at 
the present day that its possibilities are beginning to be realized. 
Likewise with glass we may expect a complete revolution in the 
method of manufacture, the art of making glass insulators having 
been given less thought, and is probably much less advanced than 
the art of making porcelain insulators. 

The requirements for a high-tension insulator may be enumer- 
ated as follows: 

10 
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1). The material must have a high dielectric strength; in other 
words, it must be strong to resist puncture by the current. In 
order to fulfill this condition, the material must be continuous, 
compact and homogeneous, even the most minute crack or fracture 
being a weakness. 

2). There must be suflBcient resistance over the surface of the 
insulator so that there will be no considerable conduction or leak- 
age of current 

3). The distance around the insulator between the wire and the 
pin or support must be suflBcient to prevent the current from 
arcing. 

4). The second and third requirements are dependent upon the 
sliajie of the insulator. Its contour must be such that there wiU 
be unexposed surfaces wliieh will not get wet or accumulate dirt, 
salt, etc., as these materials are conducive to leakage and tend to 
lessen the arcing distiinee. Evidently the requirements which are 
dependent upon climatic conditions vary with the locality in which 
the insulators are to be used. If in a country which is not sul>- 
jected to heavy rains, sleet or dust storms, the insulator may jicr- 
haps be smaller than an insulator required in a locality where the 
climatic conditions are severe. Usually a larger type of insulator 
is required for the same voltage iii a cold country than in a warmer 
climate. This may explain why some insulators which have been 
very satisfactory Tinder a given voltage in one locality have utterly 
failed when tried at the same voltage in another place. In some 
localities, particularly on the Pacific coast, the accumulation of 
salt is so great from the so-called salt fogs that it has been found 
necessary to have the unexposed surfaces rather shallow and with 
few petticoats in order that the surfaces be readily accessible for 
periodical cleaning. 

5). The shape and arrangement of the petticoats should be such 
tliat the electrostatic capacity of the insulator will be small. 

6). The internal heat losses from conduction and hysterisis 
should not be such as to appreciably heat the insulator. 

7). Mechanical requirements, such as strength, mounting,, 
method of fastening the wire, color, etc., are in general, dependent 
upon the conditions to be met. 

It does not seem as if details like gutters, spouts, drip points 
and the like can be considered of much value. They are features 
which may look well in theory, but can cut little figure in prac- 
tice. Certainly the insulation of our high-voltage lines is more 
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dependent upon a good, strong insulator with liberal margins of 
safety, than upon such refinements. 

The following tests are advised in order to determine whether 
insulators will meet the requirements : 

1). In order to determine dielectric strength, porcelain insula- 
tors should be inverted, with their heads dipping into salt water, 
the solution extending well over the head of the insulator. The 
hole for the pin should also be filled with salt water. The prede- 
termined voltage for testing may then be applied to the two salt 
solutions. Usually a voltage test of several minutes is made. The 
defective insulators will be punctured in this manner. If the 
porcelain insulators are made in several sections, the purpose of 
the sections being to obtain greater dielectric strength, then the 
sections should be tested individually in the same way. When the 
sections are cemented or assembled to complete the insulator, it is 
advised to again test, using the same method, in order to be certain 
that the sections have not been broken. Every porcelain insulator 
of a lot should be tested in this manner. 

If the insulators are of glass it is best to have every insulator 
tested in the manner described for porcelain insulators, but as the 
defects in glass are easily visible it may be necessary to test only a 
few of a lot in order to determine the strength of the glass, the 
remainder passing the rigid examination of an inspector who will 
discard such insulators as have cracks, air bubbles, or less than tlio 
required thickness. 

2). The measurement of leakage over the surface of an insulator 
is an extremely difficult thing to accomplish, and the refined 
methods which are required are not applicable to factory tests of a 
large number of insulators. Any leakage of account will be ob- 
served in the test for dielectric strength, cither by the visible creep- 
age of the current over the surface, or by the heating of the in- 
sulator. 

3). A lot of insulators having passed a preliminary inspection, 
it is necessary to test only a few in order to meet the third require- 
ment. These may be set up as in service and the predetermined 
voltage applied. It is customary to apply the voltage to the line 
and pin. It is further advised that a voltage be applied across 
two insulators mounted in the same way, in order to duplicate as 
near as possible normal running conditions. 

4). In order to test for the ofToctivcness of the contour of an 
insulatori it is necessary to imitate as nearly as possible the most 
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st'vere climatic conditions under which the insulator is to operate 
Tests of this kind have not been extended farther than to obtain 
tJie elTeet of a heavy driving rain. An insulator mounted as for 
use should have a broken spray of water thrown upon it at an angle 
but slightly above the horizontal. The results with this combina- 
tion may then be noted with a predetermined voltage applied be- 
i\\'iH}n line and pin, or between two insulators similarly treated. 

'i'he value of tests should not be overestimated, for it will be 
PLt^oirnized, especially as to dielectric resistance, that no laboratory 
or factory test of the dielectric strength of insulators can approach 
the time test of insulators in actual service. Consequently it is 
Will to allow a wide margin of safety over the actual requirement*. 
Wide margins of safety in every particular is also good practice in 
order to compensate for the abnormal voltages which are charac- 
teristic of high-tension transmissions. It is questioned whether 
there is any other element of a high-tension power transmission 
which operates on such narrow margins as the insulator. Espec- 
ially is this true in America. 

rnfortunately with very high tensions, we are apparently near- 
ing the point whore the question is whether there is any margin 
possible. ratInT than how much. For a l)ctter understanding of the 
situation, the writer will review the conditions as he has found 
them. 

'J'ho i*li\irieal requirements of a high-tension insulator are at 
variamx' with the requirements for mechanical strength in the 
following rL'S])ects: 

1). In order to increase the dielectric strength, reduce the 
(•a])aeity and lessen the brush diseharges, it is necessary to increase 
the tliiokness of the head of the insulator. As the thickness is 
inen^sed, the ])in or su]>port in the insulator is removed farther 
from the straiiis of the wire and mechanical stresses are brought 
uj)on the iiisulating matt'rial which it is incapable of withstanding. 
]]s])ecially is this true if the wire is tied or supported on the top of 
the insulator. 

2), If the point of su])port of the wire is lowered to the side of 
the insulator, it is necessary that the insulator be of large diameter 
at tlie point of su])port in order to have the required dielectric 
thickness. Also with the wire on the side of the insulator, the 
surfac-e distance is decreased and the length of the adjacent petti- 
coat must be correspondingly increased. 

3). No logical or sjife arrangenu'nt has ever been proposed 
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whereby all the lines of a circuit can be supported otherwise tlian 
on the tops of the insulators. In this position the surface of the 
insulator is exposed to the elements, at least as far as the edge of 
the extending petticoat adjacent to the line, and the effect is to 
aggravate the cause for leakage for a certain distance, where it 
must be checked. 




TiQ. 12. Experimental High-Tension Instxatob. 

4). The requirement for a larger insulator means one which is 
more breakable — if of glass, one apparently beyond the present 
knowledge of how to mould, or how to aniK.^il. 

The electrical requirements are also contradictory in this respect 
— a larger insulator for increasing the arcing distance adds but 
little resistance to leakage and probably increases the capacity. 

The writer early foresaw the objections to making insulators of 
constantly increasing diameters for increasing voltages, and pro- 
posed the making of insulators in parts and with outwardly ex- 
tending petticoats. Such construction is shown in Pig. 12. Other 
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THE CONSTEUCTION AND INSULATION OTS 
HIGH-TENSION TRANSMISSION LINES. 



BY M. H. GERRY, Jb. 



There are in America at the present time, about ten systeir^'^^^^* 
operating regularly at tensions of not less than 40.000 volts, an^:^^-^^ 
transmitting energy from sixty to one hundred and fifty miler^^ ^^ 
Two of these transmissions employ pressures of between 50,000^^^ 
and 60,000 volts. The above mentioned systems have all been eoirK:^^^^' 
structed within the past decade, and while they represent conr:^^^^" 
mercial enterprises of considerable magnitude their chief intercsjs?^-^'^^ 
lies in the possibilities which they suggest for future developcj,^^^] 
ments. The following paper briefly discusses the problems con^=«-^^^ 
nected with the construction and insulation of transmission linesss^'^^^* 
without touching upon the generation of the high-tension current^' ^^^^ 
or its manipulation within the generating or receiving stations ^ '^^*'- 
The methods of construction and details of design described are^"^^ 
drawn entirely from American practice. The term " high tension •' "^ 
where used refers to electrical pressures such as mentioned above— '^^• 

General Design. 

In the construction of high tension transmission lines wooden 
poles have been used for supporting the conductors almost exclu- 
sively, but there is a tendency at tlie present time to substitute metal, 
and the more permanent material will doubtless be employed in 
the future wherever the undertakings are of sufficient magnitude 
to justify the larger investment. Excellent results have been ob- 
tained, however, from the lines now in operation, and the current 
practice may be followed with a certainty of satisfactory perform- 
ance and reasonable cost of construction. 

Many of the transmission systems are located in a mountainous 
country difficult of access, and the obstacles overcome have been 
numerous and varied. Whenever the nature of the service is im- 
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portant a private right-of-way has usually been secured and two 
lines of poles erected. 

Cedar poles are used in the majority of cases, but redwood, 
pine and other woods are also employed to some extent. Cedar 
tas an advantage over the other common woods in that it will 
last longer in moist ground. The pole tops and butts are fre- 
quently treated with coal-tar, or some preservative compound, but 
this practice is not universal. Poles for important transmission 
lines are usually selected with care, and are heavier and of better 
t;liiiber ttan those for other classes of service. They are of lengths 
varying from thirty-five to seventy-five feet, with diameters at the 
'fcops of from eight to fourteen inches. 

For conductors both copper and aluminum are employed. Copper 
is used as a solid wire in the smaller sizes, and as a stranded cable 
when of considerable dimensions. Aluminum is now always em- 
ployed as a stranded cable. With either metal the flexibility, elas- 
ticity and strength are improved when in the form of a cable. 
Copper may be obtained either soft or hard-drawn. The hard-drawn 
material has greater tensile strength than the soft or annealed, and 
for that reason is often preferred. Copper conductors should not, 
however, be subjected to a greater strain in service than the limit 
of safety of the soft metal, for the reason that the hard-drawn 
material may be annealed locally, either during erection while 
making connections, or while in service by the heating of a joint, 
or from a short circuit. Aluminum is much the lighter metal for 
equal conductivity, and this is of some advantage during con- 
struction. On account of the greater coefficient of expansion of 
aluminum, more attention is necessary to temperature conditions 
at the time of erection, so as to limit the sag and resulting stress 
developed. Equally good results may be obtained, however, with 
either metal if properly installed. 

The cross-arms in use on most transmission lines are either of fir, 
or of long-leaf yellow pine. Selected timber is usually employed, 
and the cross-arms are of special dimensions for this service. In 
the future structural steel will probably be used to a considerable 
extent for this purpose. 

The pins supporting the insulators are made either of wood or of 
metal. ' Of the various kinds of wood, locust, oak and eucalyptus 
are most in use. Mountain locust from old trees is perhaps the 
most satisfactory, but is difficult to obtain. Oak if well seasoned 
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gives good results^ and eucalyptus has some excellent qiialiti< 
!Metal pins are made of steel or cast iron. Steel pins are the mo 
reliable^ as they are not subject to flaws^ and do not fail from intc 




Fio. 1. — Pole top for high-tension transmissioit unk, wasitingt 

WATER POWER COMPANY. 

nal strains. For fastening together the poles, cross-arms, braces a: 
pins, through bolts are now usually employed. 

Various details of construction from current practice are shoi 
in the examples to follow. 
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Pio. 2. — Steel pin, Washington water power ooicpant. 

The standard polo construction of tlic Washington Water Pow 
Company is shown in Fig. 1. This company has recently complete 
an important transmission, one hundred miles in length, design^ 
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for an ultimate teneion of 60,000 volts, although now operating at 
40,000 Yolta. The conductors arc of No. 2, B. & S. gauge, medium 




F^o. 8. — Pole top fob hioh-tension tbansScissioit plant, shawinioan 

WATER * POWER COMPANY. 

hard-drawn, solid copper wire. The insulators are of porcelain 
and are brown glazed. The distinctive features of this construction 
are the short distance of forty-two inches between conductors, and 
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Fio. 4. — Pole top for transmission line, madison iuver transmission. 



the special form of steel pin employed to support the insulators. 
This pin is illustrated in Fig. 2 and is worthy of notice. It was 
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designed by Mr. D. L. Huntington, general manager of the 
company. 

Another interesting illustration from current practice is sho'wii in 
Fig. 3, which is the pole top made use of by the Shawinigan Water 
and Power Company for their Montreal transmission. The length 
of this line is alx)ut eighty-four miles, and it is now operating at 
53,000 volts. The conductors are aluminum cable, each made up ol 
seven strands of Xo. T wire. The insulators are of porcelain, made 
in three parts, and are supported on wooden pina. They veT€ 
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Fig. 5. — Special four post une tot^tb, Guanajuato poweb a klectric^ 

COMPANY. 

Fio. 6. — Pole top for iiuih-tension transmissiow xjnb, guaitajuatck 

POWER & electric company. 

especially designed for this installation by Mr. Balph D. Merslion, 
the consulting engineer of the company. 

A novel constnution is shown in Fig. 4. This is the arrangement 
used by the Madison River Transmission operating into Butte^ Mon^ 
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tana. It is remarkable for the entire absence of metal, with the 
exception of the conductors. The cross-arm extends through the 
pole, and is held in place by wooden wedges and a T;\ooden pin. This 
line is about seventy miles in length and oiv}rates at 40,000 volts. It 
employs glass insulators supported by wooden pins, and tlie con- 
ductors are of aluminum cable. It was built under the direction 
of Mr. P. N. Nunn. 

A transmission which employs steel towers for supporting the 
condnctors, has just been comj)leted in ilexico by the Guanajuato 
Power and Electric Company. Fig. 5 shows a standard tower, and 
Pig. 6 the arrangement of cross-arms, pins and insulators. The 
towers are of a type used for supporting windmills, and are of very 
light construction, the various parts being fa.?tcncd together by 
means of special bolted fittings. All the metal parts are galvanized. 
The towers are supported by anchors hold in place by concrete 
foundations boated at the four corners of tlie structure. A length 
of extra heavy 3-inch pipe, supporting the cross-arm an<l the top pin, 
extends above the tower. The pins are of ca>t iron, and the in- 
sulators of porcelain. The spans are said to av^raire five hundred 
feet, while the sag of the conductors is alout oi.jflilcon feet. The 
conductors are of hard-draiini copix/r cable. This transmission 
is intended ultimately to operate at 60,000 volts. 

As a further illustration of current jjracticc, the high tension 
lines of the Missouri River Power Company, built under the direc- 
tion of the writer, are here briefly described. 

This transmission has been in service for over three years, operat- 
ing at 57,000 volts, delivering power at a distance of over sixty-five 
miles in a satisfactory manner. The country through which it 
passes is very rough as shown in Fig. 27. 

The lines leave the generating station at an elevaiion of about 
3,700 feet, pass over three distinct summits, inchulin.Lr tlio Con- 
tinental Divide, at which point they reach an elevation of 7.r.()0 t'cvt 
above sea level. There are two parallel lines extending from tlie 
generating station on the Missouri Rivor to the Butte substation. 
They are located in the main on a privnto right of way 200 feot in 
width, from which all timber was romuv<Ml. Ench of tlie lines 
carries three copper cables arranged in a tri;niLMil;ir ])osition. sev- 
enty-eight inches apart. The cables are composed oi seven strands 
and have an area of 10fi,000 circular mils. Fig. 7 illustrates the 
upper part of a standard pole. Fig. 8 is a section of the insulator, 
skH?ve, pin and pole-top. 
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The poles are of Idaho cedar, the cross-arms of Oregon fir, the 
braces and pins of white oak, and the insulators and sleeves of 
glass. The cross-arms, braces and pins are held in place by means 
of through bolts. The pins in the top of the poles are of larger 
size and of greater length than those in the cros«5-arms, to provide 
for the greater strains there present. The pins were prepared by 
being first dried and then treated in pftraffine, until all moisture wa* 
removed, and were then tested to 60,000 volts. The glass sleeves 
are not fastened to the insulators and merely rest on a shoulder of 
the pins, as shown in Fig. 8. 

Tlie circuits are transposed five times, makijig two complete 
turns between the generating station and the substation. The 
switching arrangements are such that the circuits may be operated 





Fig. 7. — Pole top, ihgji tknsion transmission line, hissoubi bites 

power company. 

Fig. 8. — IIigii-tension insui^vtor, sleeve, pin and pole top, Missouri 

river power company. 

either singly or in multiple. A telephone circuit is located on one 
of the lines and gives good results in service. The poles are from 
thirty-five to seventy-five feet in length, and the pole-tops are from 
nine to twelve inches in diameter. The poles are set from six to 
eight feet in the ground, according to height, and the standard 
spacing is one hundred and ten feet, with a maximum spacing of 
one hundred and fifty feet, when required by the nature of the 
ground. Fig. 28 shows the lines tlirough timbered country. 
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The oonstructions just described were selected as typical examples 
of what has been accomplished in the building of high tension 
transmissions. Several of the lines mentioned have been in regular 
operation for periods varying from one to three years, and are in 
DO sense experiments, but rather represent successful commercial 
ondertakings. Other interesting and well-known systems miglit 
have been described had the limits of this paper permitted a further 
expansion of the subject 

Line Insulation. 

The design of insulation for high pressure should involve a con- 
sideration of all the effects of electrical tension on the dielectric 
in the vicinity of the conductors. In the case of a line insulator, 
air is always a dielectric in combination with glass, porcelain, 
wood or other materials. Wherever there is a difference of elec- 
trical potential there exists in the surrounding media a certain 
state of strain called an electro-static field. This state of strain 
18 the result of electrical stress applied to the insulating material. 
Dielectrics possess a sort of atomic elasticity, and electrical tensions 
produce a displacement in the molecular structure which, if carried 
beyond a certain limit, result in disruptive breakdown of the mate- 
riaL Before a difference of potential can exist current must flow 
into the dielectric, thus producing a state of strain equal to the 
electrical stress applied. If the material be not strained beyond its 
limits of molecular elasticity, current will flow from the material 
whenever the tension is removed or reduced, and a path provided. 
All dielectrics possess the quality of receiving strain before rup- 
ture, but not to the same degree. Solids and liquids generally 
possess it in a higher degree than gases. Wlioncver the limit of 
strain of a particular material is exceeded it fails structurally, 
resulting with a solid in a mechanical rupture, p.nd with a gas in 
a change of molecular state which reduces its electrical resistance 
and renders it semi-conducting. It frequently happens when sev- 
eral dielectric materials are subjected to the same electro-static 
field, that one or more of the materials will be strained beyond the 
limit and will fail, although the others may withstand the electrical 
tension. Air adjacent to powerful dielectrics frequently fails in 
this manner, thus giving rise to the common brush discharge. 

The structural failure of air, from an engineering standpoint, 
has been studied by a number of investigators, including Mr. C. P. 
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Steinmetz and Prof. Harris J. Ryan. It is well known that aii 
at ordinary pressures and temperatures has a much lower dielectric 
strength than the common solid' insulating materials. Air in thin 
films adjacent to solid bodies has greater stren.i^ than in bulk, 
but is still inferior to such substances as glass, porcelain, mica, 
treated paper, etc. The dielectric strength of air is affected by its 
physical condition, and varies directly as the pressure and inversely 
as the absolute temperature. Under uniform conditions all dielec- 
trics rupture at definite applied tensions. Prof. Eyan has shown 
that there exists also for each dielectric material a certain strength 
of electro-static field which will cause rupture. When several mate- 
rials in series form the dielectric, the one rupturing at the lowest 
value of electro-static field will fail first although individually it 
may possess superior qualities. 

Line insulators are usually made of glass or porcelain, fashioned 
into a variety of shapes, all approximating certain elementary forms. 
Consider that alternating electrical tension be applied to a solid 




TiQ, 9. — Tension applied to disc 

insulating disc, as shown in Fig. 9. If the pressure be low, only 
charging current will flow, but if the tension be increased sufficiently 
the air imder and about the electrodes will be ruptured, producing 
brush discharge. This results in the formation around the elec- 
trodes of a zone of ionized air, of comparatively low resistance. 
This enveloping zone of conducting air has the GiTcct of increasing; 
the size of the electrodes, and thus the area to which the full tension 
is applied. If the tension be further increased, the zone of ionized 
air continues to spread over the surface of the disc, thereby increas- 
ing its capacity and the resulting charging current. Streamers 
will now form on the surface of the plate, and thus afford a path of 
still lower resistance whereby the current for charging the dielectric 
and ionizing the air is conducted to the outer portions of the rup- 
tured zone. When the surfaces of tlie solid dielectric are parallel, 
as in this case, the streamers and ruptured air zone when once 
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started, would apparently contmue to spread indefinitely, were it 
not for the cooling effect of the adjacent material, the appreciable 
resistance of the path through the ionized air, and the time element 
introduced by the alternating pressure. 

Under the conditions as shown in Fig. 9, the streamers may unite 
over the edge of the plate, thus forming a short circuit, the dis- 
tance travelled being several times as great as the breakdown dis- 
tance through air for the same pressure. This result is not due to 
surface leakage, as frequently assumed, but is a phenomena of elec- 
trostatic capacity and local structural failure of the air as a dielec- 
tric. If instead of the pressure being applied to a small area^ as 




i^G. 10. — TENSIOir APPLIED TO DISC BT MEANS OF ENTJIROED ELECTRODE. 

s 

in Fig. 9, the electrode be enlarged to a plate, as shown in Fig. 10, 
the same results will follow, but the spreading out of the ruptured 
5iir zone will take place on one side only and at a considerably lower 
tension. If pressure be applied to an insulating tube, by means of 




Flo. 11. — TeNSIOII APPLIED TO INSULATINO TUBS. 

« conductor inside and outside, as shown in Fig. 11, the air will 
fail at a certain tension, and the results will be similar to those ob- 
tained with the plate, in Fig. 10. The streamers will start from the 
<?onductor on the outside at A, and will run along the tube from 
the center toward the ends, the tendency being to cover the outer 
surface with an enveloping coating of ruptured air. 

In this, as in all other cases, the streamers are drawn out in 

such a direction as to increase the electro-static capacity. If a still 

greater tension be applied, the streamers from A will finally draw 

sufiiciently near to JS to cause rupture of the air in bulk between B 

11 
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and the ends of tlie streamers extending from A. If, under these 
conditions, the internal conductor be now removed from the tube, 
as shown in Fig. 12, the air about the point A will no longer be 
ruptured, and the streamers will cease, although the distance be- 
tween A and B, and also the conditions for surface leakage remain 
as in Fig. 11. It will now require a material increase of tension 
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Pio. 12. — Tension applied to insulating tube, internal conductob 

WITHDRAWN. 

to cause a breakdown between the electrodes, and this will occur 
essentially as if the tube were not present. 

After initial rupture of the air, the spreading of the streamers 
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Pio. 13. — Tension applied to insulating dish. 

Fig. 14. — Tension applied to insulating receptacle. 

Fig. 15. — Tension applied to special fork of insulatob. 

is affected to a degree, by the fonn of the solid dielectric. Fig. 13 
indicates tension as applied to a dish of uniform thickness. Fig. 14 
to a deep receptacle, and Fig. 15 to a special form. The results 
obtained from the arrangomcnt shown in Fig. 13 will not differ 
materially from those obtained from the arrangement shown in 
Fig. 9, or if one surface be made conducting, from those obtained 
from Fig. 10. In the case of Fig. 14, however, the air in the interior 
of the receptacle about the entering conductor becomes ionized at 
sufficient tension, and the conditions then existing are the same as 
if the receptacle were filled with a conducting substance. With the 
arrangement in Fig. 15 the streamers start as in Fig. 9, but upon 
reaching the downward projection they are forced along its sur- 
face and away from the streamers on the upper face of the plate, 
until a point is reached where the electro-static field is no longer 
sufficient to rupture the air, when the streamers die out and fur- 
ther spreading of the niptured air zone ceases. 

All line insulators are made from variations of the forms just 
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discussed. Surface insulation has little to do with their per- 
formance, and excepting the faces be made conducting by a coal- 
ing of water or other foreign material, the surface leakage may bo 
n^lected altogether from an engineering standpoint. A wet sur- 
face, however, is practically equivalent to the metallic coating illus- 
trated in Fig. 10. For high tensions wet surfaces should be con- 
sidered as conductors, but dry surfaces need be treated only in rela- 
tion to the electro-static phenomena already described. 

A first consideration in connection with the design of a line in- 
sulator is its ability to maintain dry surfaces under all weather 
conditions. It has been frequently assumed that rain descends at 
an angle not exceeding 45° from the vertical, but this is not a eafo 
basis for design. When rain is accompanied by wind at high veloc- 
ity, and especially if the air currents be unsteady and in " gusts '\ 
and subject to deflection on account of the irregular contour of thi^ 
countr}', it will then be found that at times the rain travels prac- 
tically in a horizontal plane. As the rain-drops are often moving at 
high velocity, there will be also considerable splashing of the water 
where it meets obstructions, and this must be considered in pre- 
determining the dry surfaces. With insulators of the " umbrella ■' 
type, there frequently results a wetting of a portion of the under 
side of the main petticoat, from water splashed from other parts. 
The shape of the insulator may also result in deflecting the air 
currents, thus carrying the rain to surfaces that otherwise wouM 
remain dry. Insulators of the " Italian " and " Double-Story '' 
types are frequently affected in this way. Those of the vertical 
petticoat type are especially free from this defect, as the spaces 
between the petticoats are efficient in preventing eddying air cur- 
rents from carrying moisture to the under side of the insulators. 

After determining the extent of the possible wet surfaces, con- 
sideration should be given to the distribution of potential on the 
various parts of the insulator. The tension is applied between the 
point where the conductor is attached and some other point, depend- 
ing upon the construction employed. During rains the entire upper 
surface of the insulator is at the potential of the conductor, and 
the ground potential is at the least directly under the insulator at 
the cross-arm. This condition holds with wooden construction as 
well as with metal. If a conducting pin be employed, the ground 
pressure will be carried still higher, and the tension will be applied 
across the comparatively thin material of the n])per part of the 
insulator. The dielectric will then consist of the porcelain or 
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glass at this point, and the air adjacent to the conductor and pin. 
The tension will be that to ground, and for a three-phase circuit 
under normal conditions, will be less than the pressure between 
conductors, but as there arc many operating conditions where full 
tension may be applied to the insulators, it is }»etter practice, for 
the purpose of design, to assume that this is the case at all times. 
The form of the pressure curve also has an effect, as it is the maxi- 
mum tension at the peak of the curve that causes initial failure 
of the dielectric. 

If the tension as applied sets up through the material an electro- 
Ftatic field sufficiently powerful, the air in series with the solid 
insulating material will be ruptured, and brush discharge and 
streamers will form, which unless checked, may extend over tlie 
entire insulating surface, causing short circuit. Ilie spreading of 
the conducting zone of air may be prevented as previously explained, 
by the use of very large surfaces, or by employing deflecting projec- 
tions, or petticoats, so arranged as to reduce locally the strength of 
the electro-static field to a point at which the air will not be ionized. 
These methods, however, serve only to stop the spreading of the 
ruptured air zone, and require considerable dimensions for even 
low factors of safety. All brush discharges are wasteful of energy, 
and are destructive of organic materials. It is bnish discharge com- 
biiK'd with capacity cliarging current that has caused the burning 
of pins on high tension lines. Common wooden pins are practically 
conduf'tor? for hiirh tensions, and the ground pressure is carried 
up witliin the insulator. Wiion the pins possess dielectric qualities 
comparable witli the material of the insulators, the tension may 
bo paid to be ap|>lied between the top and base of the insulator, 
rcfcultin;]: in a greatly increased thickness of the dielectric material. 
This usually overcomes brush discharge nnd materially increases 
the reliability of the insulator. For the best results insulators for 
high tensions should be so designed that under no operating con- 
ditions would the electro-static field of force ever be sufficient to 
rupture the air adjacent to the insulating surfaces. This can be 
accomplislied by j>roperly proportioning the thickness of the mate- 
rial exposed to the electric stress. 

The general dimensions of the insulator should, of course, be such 
that the direct air path from the conductor to the cross-arm will be 
sufficient to avoid failure through the rupture of the air in bulk. 
This is a matter of simple determination, involving only the length 
of the air path and the dielectric strength of the air in bulk at the 
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extremes of pressure. and temperature, as foimd in service. When 
insulators are made of several parts cemented together, the dielectric 
material is no longer homogeneous, and the distribution of the 
slectro-static strain may be materially altered. The cements com- 
monly nsed, such as sulphur, litharge and glycerine, Portland 
cement, etc., possess entirely different and inferior electro-static 
:iualities to the glass or porcelain of wliich the insulators are made. 
The cement between the sections is in series with the dielectric 
material of the insulator, and is exposed to the same electro-static 
field of force. The strata of cement in some cases redistributes the 
jlectro-static charge. Under other conditions, the pressure is con- 
ducted directly to the cement through the ruptured air. In this 
case the semi-conducting cement becomes charged with practically 
the full terminal pressure, and excessive tension may thus be applied 
to a section of the insulator not designed to withstand it. This fre- 
quently results in sectional breakdowns, and the insulator fails 
in detail. The irregular distribution of surface potential also alToct.^ 
the outside air path, and in some types of insulators reduces tlio 
tension required to rupture the air between the points of applied 
tension. When insulators are made up of several parts, the cement 
employed should possess dielectric qualities comparable with that of 
the component parts, and every effort should be made to render (lie 
dielectric material homogeneous so that there may be a uniform fall 
of potential between the points at which the tension is applied. 

The resistance to disruptive breakdown or puncture of the solid 
dielectric is also of importance. Good porcelain or glass has, how- 
ever, such great strength in resisting puncture that if the insulator 
be designed so as to entirely avoid rupture of the air near the points 
of applied tension, it will be impossible to punt.'lure the insulator 
under operating conditions. One-piece insulators of glass or por- 
celain seldom fail from puncture, even if thin at the top, but two 
or three-part insulators sometimes fail by puncturing one or more 
of the sections, probably due to unequal distribution of potential, as 
previously discussed. 

Of the various substances available, glass and porcelain have 
been used almost exclusively for high-tension insulators. Glass has 
excellent dielectric qualities, and can readily be obtained in desirabl'^ 
shapes, at reasonable cost. Its greatest defect is its mechanical 
weakness, which is due almost entirely to internal strains developed 
during manufacture. Consistent design of the surfaces so as to 
obviate as far as possible shrinkage strains, and careful annealing 
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:^ve izi^rroTed :le coadirioz^ of manj pBSS insulators so as to 
m.li:T ih-rn 2»-l:a-le f>r s-L-rrfc'e. l-ni they still Ho not possess tho 
cir-.v-irical Krer^r. of ih* i^*?T porve'ain. Glass, however, is a more 
rrl-i/.r i:r->:trl: z:a:rr:s'. and fr>m to e!eeiric-il standpoint gives 
l-c::rr in I n.:-:^ -iiriform re<n!:5. The best j-ioreelain has great 
n:e:>.iz!:i'. ?:rrnj-'n and g:od d:e!rcrr:c qualities. It is, however, 
cL± yilz -f zLAZ-ifirir? in considerable thickness, and is very apt 
lo crTe'.z-p daws -ni siirface cracks. Common grades of porcelain 
ar« --nrrl:ab> and should not he i:sed for high te?ision work. 

AVr.ile the insuliT^r has been considered chiefly as an electrical 
drvi.v, :: :? srll'. '?=sential that it be treated as a mechanical siip- 
p-?r: fir the er'ncnctors. which function it chiefly serves. Practically 
a': 'h- nieohanical strains on the insulators and pins are transmitted 
fr»:'v. :^ e o-:nJ -c:or. Wlien the line is level and without angles, and 
w]..:n : -.0 spans are equal, the strains are due only to the wind and 
wv "j!.: .-'f the c^nur.ctor. Wl'.en an<rles in the line occur, a trans- 
ver-» s:T^;r!n :s devoI«:^ped. If the line be not level or the spans not 
equal, strains having vertical and horizontal components are pro- 
durv-h A!l the necessary calculations for the forces acting and the 
^••ruiiinu strains can be readily made by the ordinary rules of 
meclianifs, and do not here require consideration. 

Tho following described high-tension insulators were selected as 
reprc'SL'iiting American practice: 
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FlO. 16. — StC'irON OF UJGII-TEXSION INSULATOB* 

Fig. IG sliows a brown glazed porcelain insulator, of the " nni- 
''■••'la *■ ty|>c. Tt is made in three parts cemenccd together, and 
jvn^rhn „|,,,„t oo j,,^ rpi^j^ iusulator is in use by the Washington 
••'' r IN>w(T ( oMipnny already referred to in thie paper. 
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Ficft. 21 TO 26. — High tcxsjo^ i^ButATOsB. 
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Fig. 17 ifl a section of a glass insulator also of the ** umbrella '' 
typo. It is made of two parts cemented together^ and weighs 
13Ibi^ 




Rs. 17. — SEcnoN or uigu-tension insulatob. 

Pig. 18 shows the insulator in use by the Sha\unigan Water an J 
Power Company^ now operating at 53^000 volts. It is of white 




Flo. 18. — Section of higii-texsion insutjitor. 

glazed porcelain, in three parts. Its dimensions are given in the 
section* This insulator also weighs 13 lbs. 




Flo. 19. — Section of high-tension insutjitob. 

Fig. 19 is a single-piece insulator of the " Italian '' type. It 
is made of fine porcelain, brown glazed, and weiglis 7 J lbs. 
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Fig. 20 shows a porcelain insnlator of late design. It is brown 
glazed and made in three parts. Its weight is 26 lbs. 




Pro. 20. — Section of high-tension insulatob. 

The insulator shown in section in Fig. 8 is the standard insulator 
of the Missouri River Power Company and is in regular service at 
57,000 volts. It is of glass made in two parts, and its weight is 
12^ lbs. 

Figs. 21 to 26 inclusive are reproductions from pliotographs of 
the insulators shown by the section drawings above referred to. 

The developments in the construction and insulation of high ten- 
sion lines have now reached a point where no doubt exists regarding 
the practicability of transmitting energy at tensions approximating 
60,000 volts. From this time on it will be rather a question of ex- 
pediency and engineering detail to determine the best methods of 
obtaining the desired commercial results. For pressures above 
60,000 volts the field as yet is unexplored, but those who have 
followed this subject carefully agree that much higher tensions 
will ultimately be employed. The practices discussed in this paper, 
both for the general construction and for the insulation of high 
tensions, cover what has already been accomplished, but seem also 
to point the direction of future development in this branch of 
engineering. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Gerry: In opening the discussion on Mr. Converse's paper, I wish 
to call attention to one or two points in connection with insulator desi^ 
which I believe have been overlooked. This has resulted, among other 
things, in the discussion of the relative merits. of iron and wooden pins. 
ThvYo is little ground for discussion on this point; both iron and wooden 
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pint have their respecstiya Talues in particular cases. When properly ap- 
plied, either will answer the purpose. Furthermore, because of these cer- 
tain points having been overlooked, the great differences have arisen in 
high-tension insulator designs. I have recently examined an insulator 
weighing 60 pounds, having petticoats 36 inches in diameter, but it 
did not possess proportionate strength for ^withstanding the ordinary con- 
ditions of line operation. Mr. Converse has stated that surface leakage 
has an important bearing on insulator design. My experience has been 
that leakage, as it is ordinarily understood, plays little or no part from 
an engineering standpoint. Unless the surfaces be covered with water, 
aalt^ or some conductive powder, there is no appreciable leakage of current. 
However, a somewhat similar effect on the surfaces may be produced 
by a film of ruptured or semi-conducting air, resulting from the applica- 
tion of too great electro-static strain. The electrical tension is applied 
to the opposite sides of the solid dielectric, but in an insulator the di- 
electric includes, in addition to the glass or porcelain, the air immediately 
surrounding the electrodes. Under these conditions, when pressure up 
to a certain point is applied, very little current flows into the dielectric — 
only the small amount required to charge the material immediately adja- 
cent to the conductors. If the tension be now increased, a point is 
finally reached at which the air near the electrodes is ruptured. This 
results in what is commonly known as brush discharge. The air becomes 
■emi-conductive, and the electrode in effect expands, causing the charging 
current also to increase. This seeming expansion of the electrode, when 
once started, would go on indefinitely were it not for certain conditions 
tending slightly to retard it; such as the cooling effect, shape, and nature 
of the surface of the solid dielectric, and the time limit introduced by the 
current wave. 

What actually happens, after the air is ruptured, is that the brush dis- 
charge finally extends over a certain limited area on both sides of the 
insulator. A comparatively slight increase in the potential applied will 
now greatly increase this area. In nearly all insulators recently designed, 
the solid dielectric is thin at the top where the tension is ordinarily ap- 
plied. It follows that the air at this point is easily ruptured, and 
the brush discharge spreads from the electrodes over the surface of the 
insulator. Once started, it requires only a moderate increase in the tension 
to cause this brush discharge and its accompanying zone of ruptured air, 
to extend such a distance that an arc starts and a breakdown of the 
insulator results. Metal pins or wires inside the insulator, cause the 
tension to be applied directly across the thinnest part of the insulator, 
while insulating pins if of proper quality, form a part of the main di- 
electric, resulting in the tension being applied at more widely separated 
points. With most insulators in common use, conducting or semi-conduct- 
ing pins have been employed, and this accounts for the very narrow 
margin of safety mentioned by Mr. Converse in his paper. This factor of 
safety may be increased, however, by consistent designing of the insulator, 
or by the use of an insulating pin. It is thus possible to increase many 
times the thickness of the solid dielectric to which tension is applied. 
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thereby enormously increasing the factor of safety under given oonditioni. 
If an insulator such as shown by Mr. Converse in Fig. 8 be supported on 
an insulating pin, it will be impossible to break it down, except through 
the main air path, and brush discharge will not start until the air in 
bulk is about to fail between the points at w^hich the tension is applied — 
the tie wire and the cross-arm. This result is due to the fact that the 
solid dielectric is then of sufficient thickness to prevent the formation of 
a sufficiently strong electrostatic field to rupture the air prior to the 
]K)int of rupture being reached through the dir^t air path. This is one 
of the points to which I wish to call attention, and it is of the greatest 
importance in connection with insulator design. If high potentials are to 
be applied to very strong and comparatively thin dielectrics, the air is 
f)0und to rupture, and it will be neeessnry to resort to extreme sizes of 
petticoats to prevent the spreading of the brush discharge thus formed. 
If, on the other hand, a more logical design be followed, and the insulator 
so proportioned, that brush discharge will not result, then the insulator 
may be strained practically to the point of failure of the air between 
the points where the tension is applied. 

Chairman Scott. If we consider both high-tension commercial service 
and time, I believe we must accord to Mr. Gerry the honor of having 
operated at the highest voltage over the longest time. He has been 
operating nominally at 50,000 volts but actually at 65,000 volts, in con- 
tinuous commercial service for two years and a half. His line is about 
sixty-five miles from the power house of the Missouri Power Company, 
near Helena, to Butte, Montana. Other plants have operated at a little 
higher voltage, others have operated at longer distances, but taking all 
together — high voltage, length of time, continuity of service, amount 
of power — his plant may be taken as one of the foremost if not the fore- 
most example of high-tension transmission at this time. I believe he told 
me that he had not lost an insulator through break-down on the line due 
to electrical causes. 

Mr. Conveuse: Mr. Gerry prefaced his remarks by the statement that 
his ideas of the essential features in the design of an insulator were 
somewhat at variance with those expressed in my paper. On the con- 
trary, I think we closely agree as to one of the most serious defects 
in the design of higli-tension insulators, which is the lack of a sufficient 
thickness of material around the head. Mr. Gerry mentions the brush 
discharges which occur around an insulator, and I believe made cer- 
tain experiments witli dielectrics of different shapes in order to show 
the character of the brush discharges. He then applies the experiments 
in the design of an insulator and, I infer, finds the proportions of the 
insulator. Mr. Gerry's analysis discloses nothing new, and its results 
are rather doubtful. It would seem to be desirable to devise some way of 
measuring the potential differences between the various parts, in order 
to determine tlie rational design. I am inclined to agree with Mr. Gerry 
that wooden pins have been burned by the brush discharges and not by 
surface leakage of current. As to whether an iron pin will become a 
detriment in a very high voltage insulator, I am in doubt; but incline 
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lo the belief that it may be found to be the means of securing the proper 
distribution of potential. 

Dr. F. A. C. Perbine: In these two papers, two essential elements in in- 
sulator design are stated, namely, that the potential gradient from wire to 
^ound, whether the ground be pin or whatever it be, shall be as gradual 
as possible, and that all surfaces exposed shall allow as complete a distribu- 
tion of potential as is possible. These two principles, I think, are the 
absolutely essential elements of insulator design, and it is fortunate that 
in the midst of a lot of floundering, tlie men who have been actually build- 
ing high-potential insulators have at last arrived at a correct scientific 
theory of the design of an insulator. Mr. Gerry has, fortunately for me, 
expressed very clearly the first principle. If we have two surfaces charged, 
then the tendency to break down the air is proportioned to what we may 
call the potential gradient from one surface to the other. As we narrow 
their distance, the potential gradient becomes steeper and there is more 
tendency to discharge around their edges. The other point is simply 
the question of discharge between surfaces. We all know that if we have 
two points presented to each other, there is a greater tendency to dis- 
charge than if we have two planes. We have at the petticoat edge of every 
insulator what is essentially a line of discharge. Now, to reduce the 
tendency to discharge from a line to any surface, we have to present to 
that line a semi-cylindrical surface. If we have in equivalent position 
a plane surface, there is more tendency to discharge to the nearest line 
in the plane than if an equipotential semi-cylindrical surface was pre- 
sented at a distance equal to the minimum distance of the plane. In 
consequence, in all insulator designs, we will have the least tendency to 
discharge from the circular line formed by the bottom of a petticoat which 
is a conducting line, as Mr. Gerry has explained, in every rain storm, if 
the next surface to which it can discharge is an equipotential surface. 
That insulator is the be?t which has the lowest gradient of potential from 
the wire to ground and which has from its conducting points relatively 
dry surfaces in the next step to earth, which are described as circles around 
those conducting points. It is very nice to say that this is all theory 
uhich we have; known for years. That may be true. At tht* same time 
we have not been applying it for years, and we have not understood its 
application to insulator design, and it is only through the work of such 
men as Mr. Gerry and Mr. Converse that we have been brought back to 
what Maxwell actually taught us about insulators. The most successful 
insulator design that I know has been carried out on these lines, and that 
insulator is one which has obtained a higher value of its breaking-down 
strength than any other that I have known tested, for its weight and 
inches. This insulator, which I think weighs about twenty pounds and 
in fourteen inches in diameter at the top, lias its end of petticoats curved 
On the radius drawn from the line of discharge, the beginning of the circle 
being the horizontal distance where we may he sure that it is dry. This 
torm of insulator is perfectly quiet in operation at 120,000 volts, in ordi- 
tkary weather. In a severe showor from a hose it discharges over at about 
107,000 volts. Tliis particular insulator (referring to another design in 
^dr. Converse's paper) is an insulator which weighs over forty pounds, has 
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three Inner petticoats, and discharges over at about 2000 yolts less thao 
the insulator (last described), although there id less than half the material 
in the latter. The arcing distance of any insulator can generally be 
calculated correctly by the nearest distance between these points which 
are wet and the next neighboring petticoat; simply add those distances 
together and look at your table of sparking distances, and you will 
generally find very closely the potentials at which the insulator would 
discharge under severe water conditions. 

Dr. Louis Bell: One thing which should be brought vigorously to atr 
tention in these questions of insulator design is the possibility of getting 
practicable porcelain or glass for the work. By some strange fatuousness 
in the last few years each insulator designer lias striven to outdo the 
others in size. Now, where you are attempting to stop leakage, it does not 
seem to be very advantageous to increase largely the surface over which 
leakage is possible. One would say that the less area and the greater 
linear distance along the line of potential gradient that can be obtained, 
tlie f)ctter off you would be. The consequence is we have had insulators 
rising from five, six, seven, ten inches in diameter up to that bath-tub of 
which Mr. Gorry spoke, which could be guaranteed off-hand to fail simply 
on account of the impossibility of getting porcelain of that size that is 
wortli the power to blow it up. You cannot take a mass of cheap 
porcelain that you are trying to produce at the minimum figure, and get 
any valuable insulating qualities. By correct design not only is it powible 
to got longer distances so far as the striking is concerned, but it is possible 
to reduce tlic size and weight of the whole thing so that at least there is * 
possible chance of getting good porcelain. That, I think, is the line alot»$ 
which future design has to advance — to design scientifically, get all oi*^ 
of your material you can in the way of distances. The dielectric strenjjt^ 
will generally take care of itself. I have seen so many bad porcelaiif^ 
turned out for tliese insulators, procelains that you really wouldn't wan '^ 
in a baking dish, the elieai)est kind of porcelain, shabby, with holes ir^ 
the glaze and with the biscuit of the porcelain porous enough to tak^ 
up water like a sponge. Those bad porcelains come with an attempt to" 
make these enormous structures which really have not as great elficioncy 
as tlie smaller structures. And as regards the question of wooden and 
iron pins, as Dr. Perrine has stated, it comes right down to a question 
of potential gradient. If you think the insulator will sustain the potential 
gradient, very well. Design your insulator so that it will sustain it and 
you will have no troul)le with iron pins. I think there is no question in 
the mind of anybody who considers an insulator from the standpoint of 
potential gra<lient, that if you had a porcelain pole you need not worry 
about your insulators very much. Well, wood is a great deal worse than 
the porcelain, but at the same time a well treated pin, such as Mr. Gerry 
has referred to, is a great deal better as an insulator than soft steel. And 
if you are on the ragged edge of practicability with your insulator, you 
want all the insulating strength near it that you can possibly get. The 
question between wood and steel seems to be the question of fact as to 
whether we can get, under practical conditions, an insulator that will give 
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an adequate factor of safety while still carrying the earth*s potential right 
up Into its interior. It is not a question of theory at all; it is simply 
a question of fact. If you can get an adequate factor of safety in that 
way, all very well. 

Mr. E. KiLBUBN Scott : I would like to ask the author whether he has 

any experience as between the relative values of brown and white procclain? 

We find in England that the brown is not such an attractive mark for the 

binall boys' catapult; but there is a feeling that the brown is not so good 

an insulator. Of course, the main thing in high-tension insulators is to 

get a vitrified material, which, when it is broken, shows a bright surface 

right through and which is not spongey or absorbent. What method is 

adopted for fastening or cementing the iron pins to the porcelain? If 

,the iron is simply screwed into a thread, the porcelain is liable to crack 

off. I believe it has been suggested that a worm of lead should be placed 

between the threads of the iron and the porcelain. If such has been tried, 

1 would like to know whether it has been successful. If I niiglit criticise 

the author's design of a composite insulator, I think that a side- stress 

would cause the edge of the porcelain to chip badly where they come 

together. At the same time I consider it is a good thing to cover up 

the pin with porcelain. This was done with the Ganz insulators on 

the Valtellina Railway; but the pins in this case were of iron. With 

wooden pins, it might prevent sparking to the wood. I understand that 

tliese sparks gradually make tiny pin-holes, and it is only a question of 

time when sufficient pin-holes will cause the pin to collapse. 

Mr. Converse: The last speaker evidently has not understood that the 
purpose of the insulator shown in Fig. 12 was for an experiment, and 
not introduced as a commercial type. Tlie results with tlie insulator, 
however, are along the same lines as Dr. Perrine has shown, except that 
I think Dr. Perrine furnishes a possible improvement in the shape of 
the outwardly extending petticoats. 

Mr. R. S. Hutton: Fig. 11 is about the form of insulator that we are 
Using on the coast. The paper shows one that has a little trougli around 
the edge with a drip-point on it. Those are the ones we formerly used, 
*iid what we call the eleven-inch insulator. Some of the types sliown 
have given us trouble down near the ocean in the salt-air district, as we 
Call it. Those insulators have all been tested on tlic rack and stand the 
test; but after they are put on the line, we find tliat after a time the 
W^ooden pins bum off. After taking one of these apparently defective in- 
sulators from the line, thoroughly cleaning it off, and ])uttin(r it back on 
Ibe test rack, it stands the test of 120,000 volts perfectly. Tiie se[)arate 
parts of the first ones used, were put together with sulphur, and we had 
•ome field fires that we were not able to account for. We afterwards 
found out that it was due to the fact that the leakage heated the in- 
sulator to such an extent that the sulphur was set on fire, and as it 
dropped down, set the grass on fire around the poles. We have now 
adopted a metal pin, made of the ordinary gas pipe; we are using IVrinch 
pipe, which is drawn do^Ti at one end and slightly rouj^hened, so that a 
lead sleeve with threads can be cast on. These we find have given very 
latisfactory results. We find this particularly true for the reason that 
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haying such a tall insulator, when we used wooden pins, thej did nc 
have sufficient strength, particularly for comer work. The iron pin 
stand up perfectly straight, keep their position, providing the tialance c 
pole-top is properly constructed. We have recently adopted a new come 
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pole-top. (Sec accompanying illustration.) This is a form we use wher< 
we have a heavy an«j:le, even as high us a 90-degree angle in a lint 
Instead of setting two poles for a corner, we now use but one, for w< 
very often find, particularly in running through a city, that it makes tin 
ei>nstruction look rather unsiglitly. to put two poles on a comer; and ii 
giving the propt-r distances, between the poles, it brings one of them arounc 
ou the street directly in front, in such a way that it interferes with peopled 
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property. We find that if we put one pole on a corner we can get along 
much more agreeably. It will be noticed by examining the illustration tliat 
these pin-holes are spaced in such a way that on a 90-degree angle there 
are 22% degrees deflection on each insulator. With this arrangement, 
the corners stand up very prettily. The insulators have no tip to tliem 
at all. The cross-arms are made long enough in these cases so that the 
spread of the wires is exactly the same as it is in other parts of the line. 
I would like to ask Mr. Gerry if this type of insulator has even been 
tested with a metal pin or with a metallic sheeting aroimd it, with metal 
in the top, or metal pin? 

Mb. Gerby: It was tested until the potential went clear aroimd. Wlion 
the potential was applied below it did not break through. This applies 
to an insulating pin, the dielectric qualities of which compare favorably 
with those of the glass. Such a pin may be of wood. Of course, wood 
is not an ideal material for an insulator because it is unreliable in some 
respects, but by proper treatment, especially with the vacuum process, it 
becomes an excellent dielectric. With such a pin supporting the insulator 
the results will be as I have stated. 

Ma. Hdtton: That is on the assumption this pin is absolutely dry. It 
seems to me that where we have trouble with the fog, the imder part of 
the insulator gets just as wet as any other part. Sometimes we have 
the land fogs without any wind whatever. This is due to the steaming 
of the land, from the fact we have the under-flowing water in the gravel 
beds and the coldness of the atmosphere above makes the groimd steam 
and the fog simply rises and practically steams the insulators. The 
reason I asked Mr. (Jerry about that particular test is because on this 
other insulator we usually test by raising the potential until the arc 
goes clear around the insulator, and if there be any weak points we find 
that the spark strikes at some point to shorten the distance, and I was 
wondering how that air gap would stand if you used a metal pin. What I 
want to get at is whether that particular form would be of any use with 
a metal pin. Mr. Ck>nverse spoke about the method of testing insulators, 
which was to use a salt-water solution. I would like to ask him if 
there are any reasons why, after an insulator is tested until the arc goes 
clear around, and is held there for a few seconds and there is no break- 
down, that is not as good a test as putting it in salt water? 

Ma. Convebse: The salt water being a conductor, it serves to make 
connection all around the head of the insulator, and all around in tlie 
thread where the pin goes, thus giving a much better contact than could 
be obtained with metal. Also, in the case of a porcelain insulator, if 
there are any cracks or flaws, or if there is any tendency to absorb 
moisture, the salt water will percolate through and expose the defects. 

Sig. F. Cabini: In answer to question of Mr. E. Kilburn Scott about 
the brown glaze insulators, there is a diflfercnce between brown jrlaze 
and white glaze insulators, namely, the brown-glaze insulators arc URually 
made of conunon stoneware, and only have a very thin layer of glaze 
composed of silicate of soda, produced by the decomposition of salt, 
whilst the white porcelain has a very thick layer of silicate of alumina and 
lime, Conoeming the wooden or iron pin, we have always used iron pins 
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iv. I*.'.:y. having never had any occasion to use, or to ask for, wooden 
: r*. ;".r.i are quite satisfied with our iron pins. As to attaching the 
ir- r. ar.d the porcelain, we have tried the lead cap; we cement a thin 
-jpj-er cap inside of the insulator, and this system has been lately pav 
ir.'.K.i li.rov.iT'.out the world. I want to ask of Mr. Gerry, what is the co- 
i:V i';r.: ci safety he would sucrgest for insulators? I mean, for instance, 
.;t \^ '"..it vo'.taee should an insulator, meant to withstand 20,000 volts on 
t:.e '.ir.r\ Ive tested? 

Mr. Gerry: That is always a matter of engineering judgment. The 
hi£r:.er the U^tter. At the present time insulators may be obtained havinz 
a laoior of SiiiVty of from two to three, but as the art advances it will 
ui».Kw:iI^tOvlly be desirable to use a much higher factor. 

?«Ir. T. J. CRFAcnEAD: In answer to Mr. Kilburn Scott in regard to 
tV.o fa«toning of iron pins to insulators, I would say that I have had some 
liiile exporionoe in that connection, from one point of view only — not in 
ti.e operation, but in the design and manufacture of the pins. In that 
«xpci iov.oe we have used two methods, one of which is very common anil 
tho otV.or not so common. In the case of a malleable iron pin attann'i 
to tl'.c' oro<is-arm by means of a steel stud, we have put a little enlarge- 
nion: on tlie head of the malleable iron, and fastened this malleable pin into 
the iiiMilator by means of a lead compound, or by means of cement. 1* 
tlio oibor case, which is a little less frequent and one we look upo*^ 
with a little more favor, there is a malleable iron pin, which has * 
spi^cially designed wooden head. The particular size I have in mind v^ 
about 8U inches above the top of tlie cross-arm. The malleable casti*^ 
is made about 0,'l(i-inch in diameter and it has an enlargement on t^ 
head with a thread cut upon it. We screw upon that a wooden thimbi 
in some cases treated with oil or parafline. It is screwed down on th^ 
f-nlnr^iMl lioad, and that acts ..is a cushion for the portion of the glass C 
in^\il:itor. As to mwhanical lost"*, we find that this insulator will brea> 
witli about 10(10 poun«ls of side stresj*, which we look upon as very satis 
tnrtory. A si«le stress of a thousand pounds per wire is as much as tht 
oriiiiuiry polo- line, properly guye«l, will stand. 

SrtTflary IU:u-: The Imur of adjournment is now slightly overdue, « 
that wo will hold any further discussion that there may be on this pape 
l'ri<iay niorninir, at which time will be taken up the paper by Messri 
Kelly and Bunker. Upon motion, the Section adjourned. 



SOME DIFFICULTIES IN HIGH-TENSION TEANS- 
MISSION AND METHODS MITIGATING THEM. 



BY J. F. KELLT AND A. C. BUNKEB. 



In diBcnssiig the oonditions which affect and limit the oon- 
etants and opeiutUm of high-tension lines^ pressures of over 30,000 
Tolts and lines of over 50 miles in length only will be oonisidered. 
The usual relations beitween voltage and length of line, namely, 
*'1000 volta per mile^'* or "the pressure in thousands of volts 
equals one-third the number of mdlefi^" cannot be applied generally 
until all sources of interruptions are taken into account, so 
that the length of transmission does not altogether determine 
the voltage to be used, for a voltage as high as possible will be 
used and its value be determined from local and climatic condi- 
tions. 

These will be the principal factors in the design of any line, as 
«11 the other constants, except, perhaps, the kind of conductor, axe 
interdependent upon them. Since there is always some doubt as 
to the successful maximum operating voltage which these con- 
ditions will permit, and just how the line will be affected, it is 
^ell so to design the step-up and step-down apparatus that, with- 
out seriously affecting its capacity, several voltages, say 30, 40, 50, 
^nd 60 kilovolts, or even higher, can be obtained at will This 
arrangement will permit the power to be transmitted with the 
bighest possible voltage, and the causes which prevent the use of 
the next higher pressure can be studied and ovorcome if possible. 
As a new plant is usually started with a load less than its capacity, 
there will be no serious decrease in the efficiency by this method of 
experimenting. 

The principal causes of interruption of the supply of power in 
the past and at the present time are : Open-circuit, grounds, short- 
circuits^ and other circuit changes which produce oscillations. 
12 i"7 
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t>vrA ;.!5i!it ;/«^. wr^^::>^* ir.-Ji r*ggc t^ tiisr rsiriirBmEiiat. iii- 

/4^ <rf tr.--v,*Jk wL^ca art »c ^* pecss^ dse afeesiig ^2* eoi— ^ 
iiun,\'f of yj^fHT MTTlofe, EJtj ie cr»Edhad id ^le r^t. 

»^/tt carfs'til Ktadj of local azid diTnarc eoodkkoi asril 
irm/fcr i/j of'i^ that all tbe facts and data bearic^ on djcse ard :bc-r=:^ 
pro}f»hl<: 'rffe^rtu maj be obtained. 

/t ha;^ ^x:^rrJ demonstrate^ that one tranwniflwon line for TObare?=^^ 
oyer '//f,W) will not give oorntinnoas serrioe except ¥liei :i*il X -^- 
dimAtie ry/nditionf exiat. There ia one, and poaEibh- two, plants -^5=^ 
that fiave given oontinuons service for more than a year, with ^^^^ 
two circuiUi <^ch, and with climatic oonditicms better than gen- - — '* 

irralljr exist. It is believed that, in some localities, even with dn- 

pJieaf^j lirieti, the best insulators obtainable at present^ and with -^ 
fXfffert circijit-brf»akers, the maximum voltage which would per- 
mit coniinuous ojKfration or delivery of power would be 40,000 
roUn, or fK/f*H)bIy r>0,000 volts with the utmost care and diligence. 

TIm; y,t'\o<'At(m of the line-insulators depends entirely upon the 
voll/;i;/<% tiifchnnicjil strength required, and the localities through 
which th<! line jmssf^H, more particularly the latter, as lines have 
lxM«n (f]n'Vi}\4s(\ at 45,000 volts with two or three typee and sizes 
of irmiiIal</M-H in as many difTeront sectione. The design of the 
lnHiihiU>r * Mhotild he Hiich as to give the smallest amount of still-air 
ii|)ii('4^ nrid Ihc ^n'MlcHt arwHsibility for wiping by hand. Fog oc- 
cnrrifiK 'it Ihc Kjirnc lime or intemiittent with soil, factory, or car- 
fhiMt JM orip of the Hun»st causes of trouble, and reduces probably, 
to Mh« //"''• t^^f^t cxI^Mit, the cfTective commercial size and value of 
inmihiloiM. npcMi examining a large number of insulators which 
IukI 1(» he rrmovcd, it was found that the dust, with which they 
w<»tv conliMl, WMH thickest in the still-air spaces, and was as thick 
on the vcrlicnl as on the lu)rizontal surfaces. It haa been found 
tliai whnr insulators won^ subjeolod to fogs or dust alone (except 
iitMi ft>;:), tho sa?no nmnhor of troubles did not occur as when both 
uppoartMl togothor. Where insulators are covered with dust parts 
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of each year, it has been necessary to shut down the circuit from 
one to three times during the dust season to wipe them clean. 
This can be done while in position and without disturbing them 
unless they are found to be damaged. 

The fact that insulators are successfully tested for high voltage 
before they are put up does not necessarily prove that they will 
not cause any trouble when on the line. Insulators which were 
tested for 120,000 volts water test for one minute have given 
trouble in less than a month after being placed on a 40,000-volt 
line. Other types which had stood 40,000 volts wa>ter tost for five 
minutes have been known to be unsatisfactory for 13,000-volt city 
(overhead) service, though this would not hold in every city. The 
greatest value of electrical test for insulators before being used is 
to determine whether the various parts are homogeneous and 
whether they have been properly cemented together. 

If an insulator was made up of three separate pieces, each 
having been tested for say 80,000 volts before cementing, it does 
not follow that the completed insulator will stand 240,000 volts 
or even 120,000 volts. The striking distance of the completed 
insulator, together with the quality and manner of cementing, de- 
termines very largely the final test voltage, even though they have 
feuflficient creeping surface for a higher voltage. 

In cementing a large number of insulators together, it was noted 
that the percentage broken down under test could be reduced al- 
most one-half by a little more care in the method of cementing. 
When insulators are glazed together at the factory, a uniform 
insulator should be obtained. The conditions for transmission 
are very good, if, for continuous use, 1 per cent of the insulators 
does not have to be replaced each year. Taking a circuit having 
12,000 insulators installed, there would be at least 120 renewals 
each year. Each poor insulator is liable to cause a disturbance or 
interruption, and the system might be subjected to an average of 
10 per month. 

If some seasons of the year are more severe on insulators than 
otheis, there may be more than 30 cases of trouble per month. 
It has been observed that, where insulators were giving trouble on 
a line operating at 40,000 volts, reducing the pressure to 30,000 
volts did not produce a like or immediate decrease in the num- 
ber of insulators broken per month. The total number remaining 
seemed to be in a more or less weakened condition, and would 
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ci-T.-f :•: bmk ijvn After the Ime-jafiue wm reduced, thcyogb 
iftrr & reruia p^r:>i of tiae, the bniikip per month wea lesa. 

The difirzliies cf t^V-rg cue of li gjitning dischargee increase 
n:-?h nrre TkyA\j thin ±e line-j^^essun; fw the reeson that an^1 
fi^-rHir:^? or cLinze in cirenit eonditioii6y produced by getti^^S 
rii :■:. :r i-*?.;-!:.:.:. 5 clirge in a drcuit having high volta^^^ 
inf 'l'.zz ;Li.;?:>r i". " .-iNacn- mcunces, nay set up osdllatio^*^^ 
will::-. :: l>: ^erli-i lo appannjs, are disastrona to rq^olaticm kcX^^ 
eerrice. Vinous combinations and mnltipleB of low-voKage typ^^ *^ 
of arresters have been used, but where these have not had Mc^^^ 
j/roper aci:::?n of a resiitanoe, they have sddom failed to be conr^^^' 
pletelj desrroTed when the particular sboke or ciicuit chang:^^^ 
'Occurred. I: has been clearly shown that the same arreeter coul^ ^^ 
not, without special adjustments, be used on all parts of the cirrM^ ^' 
cuir, ani tha: arresters performing their funoticm for a lightning, ^S 
stroke, or taking the kick-back from a short-circuit opening, wher*^ ^^ 
a given number of generators, length of line, or trenefonnere wer^^'^'^ 
' in circuit, would not 00 operate for another number of generatorsic^^' 
transformers, or length of line. This may have been due to thc^^ ^ 
increased inductance in circuit obtained from a smaller number o^B^^ 
generators or transformers, to a longer length of line, to the nature^^^ 
and duration of the arc in opening the short-circuit^ or to any^^^ 
number together of tJiese conditions. Where a resistance is used ^ 
with any type of arrester, in order to keep the value of current ^ 
which would flow over Uie arresters, to a given percentage of the ^ 
load-current, the amount should be such that five or six times the '^ 
nonnal ini pressed volt^ige can be taken care of. 

A modified form of the Siemens* arrester haa been used on cir- 
cuits up to 50,000 volts witJi a fair degree of success when they 
were correctly adjusted for the different positions of the circuit, 
and, where a re.sisiance was placed in series, the voltmeter cards 
were not painted badly when lightning or a short-circuit occurred. 
Thi.5 design can be greatly improved, and no doubt would give 
very good results and thoroughly protect connected transformers. 
'J'heir low cost, ease of construction, and their outdoor service- 
ability are jxjinis in their favor. 

I'<*rhaps the most reliable arrester is one conasting of an in- 
dnctunco and condensance in parallel, so that any frequency varia- 
<u>n from the normal would cause a certain value of current to 
flow. Tliis tyj>e, immersed in oil, would be rugged, and could 
iNifily be adjusted for any position of the circuit 
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One of the best means of dissipating an induced charge or 
stored energy in a line is by having a distributed load along the 
circuit. If this load has a grounded ncirtral, the effect of a light- 
ning stroke will be greatly reduced and more easily taken care of 
by the regular arresters. The star-connected line with grounded 
neutral has, however, some disadvantages of equal importance, 
which should be carefully considered before being adopted. 

In practice, n-crt to troubles from lightning, short-circuits on 
long lines of low ohmic and high inductive and condensive react- 
ances produce the most serious consequences. It is, therefore, 
pecessary to use accessory apparatus which will discharge the 
circuit between wircj^ as well as between circuit and ground. Thiir 
point should not be lost sight of in the selection of arresters, ami 
in their connection to the circuit. When a line is ahort-circuiteJ 
from any cause, there is a rush of current, the value of which de- 
pends upon the impressed voltage and the impedance of the cii- 
cuit up to the point of the short-circuit. When this current is 
Bnddenly interrupted, the voltage induced depends upon the con- 
stants of the circuit and increases in value with tlie length of 
circuit, distance between wires, the amount of inductance of the 
connected apparatus, the inductance of the rupturing arc and its 
duration, the impressed voltage, and tlie instantaneous value of 
the current when the short-circuit is opened. This induced volt- 
age will be amell or of little importance if the short-circuit is 
opened at or neer the zero value of the current. In operation, in- 
duced voltages have been observed when opening a 40,000-volt 
100-mile line when short-circuited, of from 2^ to 6 times the 
normal voltage, as measured by the length of air-gap broken down 
by the kick-back. In the more severe cases, some point of the 
system usually suffers; that is, there will be a discharge or arc 
across some point of the line or transformer terminals, a punctur- 
ing of transformer coils, break-down of insulators^ the destruction 
of lightning-arresters, or some other like effect. In nearly every 
case the circuit is put out of service unless efficient arresters are 
used. The fact tiiat there is not more damage done than would 
seem likely from the voltages observed is, no doubt, due to tho 
property of solid dielectrics of withstanding momentarily very 
high voltages and which would be punctured in an interval of 
time. Air having the property of .breaking down immediately 
upon the application of the proper voltage for the gap is the 
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probable reason why these manifestations more commonly occur 
in air, from terminals, and around other dielectrics. 

The troubles from the charring of wooden pins were due to the 
continual leakage of current over dust-coated insulators. In some 
localities, pins would last only from one to three months. This 
was entirely corrected by placing a metal sliort-circuit around the 
pin. Molding at the thread, which is often noticed where the 
line passes through a marsh, can be prevented only by the use 
of a metal pin. Several lines have now been equipped with steel 
pins and no new troubles have developed, but, on the contrary, a 
decided decrease. It would seem that for large high-pressure lines 
steel pins should be used exclusively. Their initial ooet is from 
one and a half times to twice the price of wooden pins, though 
cheaper in the end. Soft lead gives better results for the thread 
than any composition. The moulds should be made so that enough 
lead can be used to extend a little way below the bottom of the 
thread, as this will give a good bearing to the insulator over and 
above that obtained from the thread. This will greatly add to the 
mechanical strength of the insulator and of the line, as^ with the 
ordinary pin, the insulator is the weakest element of the line. 
Precaution should be taken to have the thread portion shart 
enough so as not to come in contact with the top of the insulator. 
This will prevent the tops being forced ofE when the insulators 
ore put on the pins, and will allow a firm seat at the other end 
of the thread. 

The service given by wooden pole-line construction is subjected' 
to intorruptions from falling and burning poles^ due to decay, 
freshets, forest or grass fires, the large number of insulated points, 
and from the necessary short length of the poles. The decay of 
poles can be greatly lessened by continual inspection and care after 
they aire up. The idea thait poles of the right kind of wood for 
the soil can be placed in the ground and last for 10 or 20 year? 
has been the cause of many and costly repairs. One 6-year-old 
redwood line, with butts treated before raising, had to have 33 per 
cent stubbs. Another redwood line, untreated, had to have 10 
per cent 8tubl>s in three years. Another line of untreated cedar 
poles required 35 per cent stubbs in six years. In long lines and 
even in some short ones, soils may be found that have an entirely 
different effect upon the life of the same wood. 

Engineers are many times prevented from buying poles at the 
proper time to have them cut, on account of the interest chaise 
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on the cost of the poles and erection, from tlie time the poles arc 
jKiid for to the time when the wires are strung. The freight and 
hauling charges on from one-fourth to one-third more weight will 
offset a large amount of the interest charge. The result is that 
the poles are put in green and, unless they are afterward treated, 
decay will begin in a short time. If it is passible to obtain sea- 
soned poles, their life will be much increased by thoroughly treat- 
ing the butts before raising than by any subsequent single treat- 
ment. When green poles are used, no treatment should be given 
before raising, but the butts should be treated after the first dry 
season, and retreated every second or third season after, this de- 
pending upon the material used and condition in which the pole 
is found. There are on the market several kinds of treating ma- 
terial which are showing good results. This after-treatment con- 
flists in digging away the earth from the pole for about 18 ins. 
below ground-line and treating this surface, together with that 
18 ins. above ground-line, after the decay and earth have been 
cleaned off. The old ground-line should then be changed by bank- 
ing earth up around the pole. The cost of this treatment varies 
from $0.60 to $1.00 per pole, depending upon the location of the 
poles and the kind of material used. 

At the same time the butts are treated, the pole-tops, gain 
cmcks, and ends of the arms under the dead circuit should be 
painted. This is the best-known method whereby wooden con- 
struction, as a general thing, can be made to last the so-stated 20 
or 25 years. 

The burning of the poles at the ground has been the cause of 
interruptions even where the line was patroled t^vice a day, but 
the remedy is simply a question of persistence and expense in 
keeping the right of way cleared of all growth. It maght be noted 
here that, even with a generous right of way kept clctired, the 
wind may carry the heat from a fire toward the line. Two cases 
are on record where the heat from a forest fire along a pole-line 
was not great enough to harm in any way the wood arms or poles, 
but did cause large numbers of glass insulators to crack and fall 
to the ground. Porcelain is less affected by heat than glass, and 
probably would not have caused as much breakage. 

Some of the unexpected sources of trouble show how detailed 
must be the design and care of a line, and what insignificant and 
harmless-looking objects and occurrences may cause the complete 
shut-down of a circuit. After everything imaginable has been con- 
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sidered and provided for, there may still be accidents. One case i» 
known where some dried hay was carried up into a 40,000- volt line^ 
wdth the result that it was set on fire and produced an arc tkt 
shut off the power. The burning hay, being carried on by the 
wind, did considerable damage. On another line, a flock of peli- 
cans flew into the telephone circuit which was strung seveonal feet 
below the power wires. The span was something over 600 ft., with 
a sag of 19 ft. The telephone wires were struck so hard as to 
wrap them around the power-circuit. 

Another case was where a long piece of light bark was blovn 
several rods across a 42-in. line, with the usual result On the 
same line, during one season, there were three interruptions, in one 
locality, caused by large birds getting across two of the wires. 

The falling out of step of synchronous apparatus, while not fre- 
quent, does happen and, unless the breakers operate promptly, 
other apparatus may add to the trouble and the circuit be opened. 
On the other hand, with proper attention to field strengths, syn- 
chronous motors have several times been known to keep in st^p 
during temporary shoipt-circuits on their connected direct-current 
generators, the direct-current breakers being purposely set at a 
high current or tied in. 

The question as to whether wooden poles or steel towers should 
be used for a given transmission will be determined by the advan- 
tages of one over the other for the conditions to be met. 

In countries where wooden poles are plentiful and inexpensive, 
it is probable that every expedient will be resorted to be£ore steel 
tovrers are used. 

One of the principal advantages of wooden construction is, that, 
in case an insulator is broken, allowing the wire to come against 
the arm or pole, the burning w^hich takes place almost immediately 
in most oases may continue for several minutes before a blaze is 
started which will short the circuit. Several times it has been 
observed that from 20 to 30 minutes elapsed from the time trouble 
wias first noted by the ammeters or telephone until it was neces- 
sary to shut off the circuit. In one case a 40,000-volt (grounded 
neutral) wire lay on a dry cross-arm for several hours before the 
circuit could be shut off, and at the end of the time the arm 
was not badly charred. With a duplicate line, ample time would 
in most cases be given for changing from one circuit to the other, 
or to cut out the affected circuit, providing the telephone line was 
operative or tlie men at both ends recognized the difficulty. 
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For the past four years, engineers have tried to adopt, where 
Oflsible, Bteel towers^ instead of wooden poles, as a means of cor- 
a<jting a large number of line troubles. 

At first thought, towers would seem to solve all difficulties pre- 
ioufily experienced and certainly do eliminate a great many. The 
;>aiiB can be increased, so that as few as eight towers per mile 
t.ji be used with safety. This would greatly reduce the number 
f insulators which can be larger, and the means for their attach- 
ment to the towers can be quite elaborate without exceeding the 
^^«t of the other construction. The height of towers can be 
^"cater, which will decrease troublee from wires, branches, and 
ttier material being thrown or blown across the circuit and reduce 
tie breakage of insulators from the heat of forest or grass fires. 
if galvanized, or painted, occasionally, their life would be greater 
4ian could be expected of wooden construction. 

Towers can be erected in places even more difficult of access, 
since they can be taken apart in pieces of lighter weight than a 
wooden pole. They would offer a more or less good lightning path 
to ground which would help to prevent the injury to connected 
ipperatus, but will no doubt subject each insulator to greater 
strains. Any leakage around, or puncturing of, an insulator will 
nean the immediate shut-down of the circuit, and, in order to 
)revent the shut-down of the entire system, overload and reverse 
•ircuit-breakers of the best possible design will have to be used. 

Auxiliary insulation of sufficient mechanical strength could be 
ised to reinforce the insulators carrying the conductors, as the 
:ower8 would be able to carry considerably more weight than 
ivooden poles for the same cost per mile. 

The most economical design of a tower is not suitable for a good 
nany places where the line would have to be erected, and could 
)nly be universally used on a private right of way. On railroad 
rights of way, narrow county roads, village streets, etc., tlie spread- 
ing base would not be allowed, and resort would have to be made 
bo steel poles, which for the same strain and height would be 
more expensive. 

The distance between wires is usually determined from the 
lughest voltage which can reasonably be expected as a limit, as 
ietermined above. The rule that the distance between wires in 
inches equals one and one-half times the number of thousands of 
^olts is safe so far as the striking, or repeating, distance is con- 
3emed, though to correct for arcs holding on for a time after once 
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established would be impossible. Where the cost of erected pola , 
is high, or the right of way expensive, two circuits per pole-line 
should be used, and, with good wooden construction, mechamcal 
difBtCulties would limit the distance between wires to at most 
GO ins., which would allow a line voltage of say 50,000 or 60,000. 
This distance between wires is for spans not over 150 ft. to 200 ft. 
The size of wire is determined from the load, voltage, length of 
line, 1 oases allowable, etc. Five per cent energy loss per 50 miles 
with 60-cycle frequency gives a line which can be taken care of, 
but a smaller loss should be obtained where important lighting 
service is had in connection with a fluctuating load. On account 
of the distance and pressure, a charging current, at no load, is 
required of the plant, which at 60 cycles and one line 100 miles 
long, or 30 cycles and two lines, would require a generator as 
large as 2000 kilowatts, so that, unless more than this capacity hi 
to be delivered as load, the system would not be economicaL In 
order to be perfectly flexible, this amount of power would have 
to be carried over one circuit. The wire would, therefore, he 
large enough for mechanical reasons, and the energy loss per in- 
sulator, or per unit length, would be negligible, except, perhap8» 
for voltages over 60,000. 

There is one plant in operation which, if the energy loss per 
insulator, or unit length, was as much as calculated from experi- 
ments, it would not be able to deliver load. 

In stringing the conductors, especially if they are of aluminum, 
attention must be given to the temperature at the time the wires 
Rre tied in. This might seem to many to be a useless and tedious 
process; but a set of curves showing the sags for given spans and 
temperatures, in the hands of a careful line foreman, will give 
a line good in appearance, and at all times safe from overstrains. 
It is not so important to know what the maximum sag for maxi- 
mum temperature will be, as the maximum strain at lowest tem- 
perature, with sleet, if any, taken into aceount. Aluminum cables 
are made which are as strong as copper for the same conduotivily. 
VVlien conductors are given the proper sag, a given safe tension, 
2an be maintained for longer spans than would ordinarily be used 
in transmission work. There are a number of spans over 600 ft 
in length, and have been in operation for two or three years. 
These have been closely watched during wind-storms, to see what 
deflection would be given to the wires. Three aluminum cables 
7/8 in. diameter, 600 ft span, 19 ft. sag, were deflected from 30 
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8cg8, to 45 d^. from the vertical by a wind that was estimated to 
be 70 miles per hour. All three conductors kept their relative 
position when deflected, and there were no perceptible waves or 
vibrations in the cables. 

It is claimed by some who have had the opportunity to notice, 
that in longer spans there is less tremor, vibrations, or waves 
passing over the span when there is a wind than when there is 
2K>ne. 

All observations of the writers show that, for spans of 600 ft. 
at least, there is no tendency of the wires to swing togetJier in 
ordinary storms. Tornadoes would no doubt twist the wires to- 
gether, but that would not be the worst damage done. 

The height of poles or towers would depend upon the sag and 
whether or not a telephone circuit was strung underneath. With 
spans of 660 ft., the sag for aluminum would be about 20 ft., and 
with a telephone circuit 6 ft. below, a 65-ft. tower would give a 
clearance below the telephone wires of 29 ft. 

A clearance of 35 ft. below the lowest power-wires is little 
enough for places where a house or derrick is liable to be taken 
under. 

The frequency to be adopted depends upon whether the power 
is to be supplied to already installed apparatus of a given frequency. 
For long lines, a frequency of over 60 cycles will give a regulation 
difficult to allow for. The lower the frequency, the better will be 
the regulation of a line for a given load, the smaller will be the 
generator capacity required to charge the line, and the voltage 
crop will more nearly approach the IR of the circuit. For a 
given line, there is only one particular value of current where 
tlie condensance of the line will be neutralized by the inductance ; 

Note, — It in frequently stated by some engineers that a three-phase 
circuit should be strung with the base of the equilateral trianpfle on top 
in order to prevent more than one-phase being shorted by wires being 
throwTi over the circuit and in order that synchronous motors will continue 
to operate until they can be thrown on to another circuit. 

If a sketch is made of either a star or delta circuit, and a wiie shown 
across two of the circuit wires^ it will be seen that two of the phases 
instead of one will be shorted, and that what remains is a modified single- 
phase, with varying constants depending upon the resistance and the swxng 
of the shorting wire. 

It has been observed, under the conditions, that a synchronous motor 
will, if carrying load, immediately fall out of step. For mechanical rea- 
sons, it would be better to place the apex at the top in order to reduce the 
pull from the pole top, and for electrical reasons, it would be as well, since 
the men in charge of the line cannot \)o prose nt to select the kind and length 
of wire that is to be thrown over the circuit. 
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SO that this fact also decreases in impoiiance. The swing of the 
power-factor at the power-house will not be bo great end the point 
of maximum power-factor will be nearer full load. For a new 
system, or where possible, over 30 cycles should not be used. 

With the general use of A. C. railway motors, 15 cycles or less 
may be advisable. 

The power-wires of a single- or double-circuit line should be 
transposed with reference to the power-taps and talking-pointa. 

Experiment has shown that transpositions at stated distances 
need not be made and may not give as good results as the first 
method. With two circuits, one should be transposed in the oppo- 
site direction to the other; although there is one double-circuit 
line operating satisfactorily as far as the telephone is concerned, 
with one of the circuits run straight through. Experiments made 
with a power-line without transpositions and a telephone trans- 
posed every fifth mile placed 6 ft. below the power-wires, gave a 
pressure to ground of from 2100 volts to 2800 volts when the 
line-pressure was 40,000 volts. With 30,000 volts> the telephone 
voltage to ground was reduced in the same ratio. 

By giving the power-wires two-thirds of a rotation between 
power-taps and talking-points, this voltage was not readable on a 
Weston or hot-\Ndre 150-volt voltmeter. The induced voltage was 
due to capacity, and in none of the tests wa* there any measure- 
able eleotromagnetically-induced voltage. 

The large number of fatal accidents, which have occurred in 
the past from the telephone circuit being placed on the same poles 
with and under the power-wires, would warrant a eepaiate pole- 
line, even if the service were no better. 

A telephone is most needed at times of line disturbances, and 
at such times it is rarely of service. The induced voltage on a 
telephone circuit, even where power-line transpositions are made, 
when one or more of the power-wires are out or grounded, is high 
enough to be dangerous to life and "to set fire to adjacent woodwork. 
The distance between the two circuits should be at least 6 ft., and 
8 ft. would be better. In stringing the telephone wires, the same 
sag should be given as to the power-wires. For lines over 60 miles 
in length, copper or aluminum should be used instead of the regula- 
tion No. 9 BB. 

The question of high-tension switches and circuit-breakers is 
one of the most important in the operation of a system. They 
should be of the most approved design only, and placed at both 
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ends of a circuit and at intermediate, or cross-over, points. All 
poles of a three-phase switch, or breaker, should work together 
and not singly. A switch which tests satisfactorily in the shop 
may not operate in service; so that it should be placed in position 
and opened 10 or more times under the most severe conditions 
with which it is likely to meet, before it is pronounced safe. All 
breakers and switches should be provided with cut-out switclics on 
each side, so that they can be taken out of a live circuit for repairs. 

Discussion. 

Mr. Bunker: There was a statement made yesterday in the discussion 
that there was 'no ground for argument on the advantagps of iron over 
wooden pins. Tliere are some localities where wooden ])in.s luivc no doubt 
been entirely successful; but as a general case, I would like to take ex- 
ception to that statement, because there are plants now operating where 
they have a great deal of trouble with pins, and some of the pins only last 
from one to six months, until they begin to burn or mould, while in some 
cases they bum entirely off within that time. There was also unotlicr 
statement made that the burning of pins was due to the brush discharge 
and charging current of the pin. I suppose the charging current was due 
to the electrostatic capacity of the insulator itself. It was not stated 
what the brush discharge was due to, but if tlure was a brush dis- 
charge around the insulator it was either due to the fact that the in- 
sulator was not large enough for the voltage under normal conrlitions, 
or else that the insulator was covered with some dust or dirt. Now, in a 
piven line, the pins are subjected to the saxne static pressure at ail times. 
Some of them lasted two years and over, and have not boon cha?ii,'ed yet, 
lieing apparently as good as they ever were, while in other loealiiies the 
pins have been changed as many as three times in one season. These 
were wooden pins, and I might say were made with as great c;ne as pos- 
sible. The sap was boiled out of them, and they were then treated in oil 
at aI>out 100 degrees Centigrade, so that the insulation of the ])in, when 
new, was perfect. You could aubj'Hjt a pin along its length to GO.OOO 
volts without any effect and could leave it there as long as desired. 
The pins were of eucalyptus wood. 

Mr. E. KiLBURN Scott: When you say "burning.' what do yf»u mean? 

Mr. Bunker; When you put an insulator on a line, using woodm pins, 
and everything is new and clean, there is no discharge or sound from it; 
but after it stands awhile, in certain sections you be«iin to hear a dis- 
charge, and if you watch the insulator at night, you will see, up in the 
thread portion underneath the inside petticoat, a discharge taking ])lace. 
This gradually begins to burn the wood and after a while burns the pin 
entirely off at the bottom of the thread. Pin holes are at first made but 
after the char becomes general, it keeps getting deeper and deeper as a 
regular burn. Tliere is only one reme<ly for moulding and that is a metal 
pin. I am not able to state what would take place where a line crosses a 
fresh v.ater marsh, but I do know in a salt-water marsh that a pin that 
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lasts six months is considered to be doing well. That rot or mould ha 
white appearance and is very soft. When you take the insulator off, y 
can very easily rub the threads off with your thumb. The treated p- 
appears to mould as rapidly as the untreated pin. The pins are treate 
with boiled linseed oil, after the sap is boiled out and drying, then being 
subjected to the hot oil, but not in a vacuum. 

Dr. Louis Bell: In this suggestion of- treating pins, I asked whether 
they were treated by vacuum treatment, and I regard that as of funda- 
mental importance. You can boil even a thing so porous as a coil of wire, 
in insulating material, — for instance, melted paraifme — until you get 
black in the face and give up in despair, and then take it out and tl^c 
insulation will not have thorouglily penetrated. Put that same coil of wire, 
in vacuo, in hot insulating material, and you see the gases rush out oi 
the thing, and the whole surface of it foams for minutes. After that ^* 
over, the insulation has a chance to creep in. I therefore should ascfi^ 
some troubles to which Mr. Bunker refers, to the fact tliat although ^^^ 
pins were thoroughly treated, apparently, there was no small amount ^ 
material which the insulation did not fully penetrate, so that while ^ 
would hold the voltage for a while, the remaining air and moisture wo^^ 
sooner or later get in their work, the air helping the oxidation and "^ 
moisture gradually working itself through the structure. I should like 
see the thing tried with pins which had been very carefully and th^^^ 
oughly dried, to see whether the time effect would take place to the sa^^^ 
degree. 

Mr. Bunker: On the other hand, you take a metal pin and put it 
the same locality and you would not have any trouble at all. . 

Dr. Box: Save perhaps in puncturing the insulators. I approve -^ 
metal pins from a mechanical standpoint, but when we are fighting th -^. 
high voltage I think if we can get any insulation strength below the ma^^ 
insulator on which we dcpond, wo are so much better off in the desperat::^^ 
fight against creeping due to atmospheric moisture and to dirt accumit— ^^ 
lating on the insulator. If we could have a porcelain pole, in othe ^^^^ 
words, we wouldn't have very much trouble in protecting insulatora^^ 
The more insulating material we get in series, the lower potentia ^^ 
gradient we have, and the less trouble we are likely to have. So that i^ ^ 
it prove to be possible, as I hope it may, to use some absolutely non-^ ^^ 
metallic material for the pins, we shall be vastly better off than if^ 
carrying our ground to within an inch or half or three-quarters of an ^^ 
inch of sixty or eighty thousand volts. When we do that, we pin all our ^"^ 
faith on the insulators, and insulators, as we see from this paper, some- — 
times fail ; tliey do so much oftener than we like to have them. 

Mr. E. KiLBi'R.x Scott : How would you stop the moulding of the pin? 

Dr. Bell: I do not believe, with a properly designed insulator, the 1 

moulding of the pin, which is due largely to the brush discharge, as far 
as we have been able to ascertain, is going to take place, and I think In an 
iron-pin line, particularly with iron towers, you are depending too much 
on the insulator. Anything that happens to that insulator means just 
one thing — a complete shut-down, because you have grounded the whole 
circuit. As very properly noted here, you can have some troubles on a 
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wooden pole line without causing that. And while eventually we may, 
and probably will, uae both steel pins and steel towers very largely, 
that being a matter which has to be treated symptomatically, still I do 
not believe that an attempt to get an insulating pin should be abandoned 
at the present time, and I do not think that with proper treatment of 
the pins, and with a properly designed insulator — in other words, an 
insulator which will hold back, as far as possible, the brush discharge — 
the matter of burning the pin, which in some places has been very serious, 
is going to take place to anything like the same extent. At least it is to 
be hoped so. 

Mr. Buxkeb: There is one thing I would again like to bring up in 
that connection, and that is that when the insulator and when the pin 
are new, when they are both clean, there is no brush discharge that you 
can detect, either by sight or sound; the brush discharge only occurs later 
on, aa the insulator becomes coated with either fog or dust. And it has 
been my experience with all high-pressure discharges of a static nature, 
where they were produced from transformers, that they immediately set 
fire to combustible material. 

Dr. Bell: There is no doubt that treated wood has insulating prop- 
erties of a fairly good quality. The question is whether they are perma- 
nent. With many transmission lines, they have been using pins under 
conditions which would lead one to expect trouble, and yet the trouble 
has not occurred. Of course, if the insulators arc allowed to get dirty, 
you will get dynamic discharges anyhow, after a certain point, particu- 
larly if subjected to salt fog or anything of that kind. But it seems to 
me that throwing away the insulation of properly treated wood, is not a 
thing which should be done without due cause, and I do not think that 
the burning trouble has been sufTiciently general as yet, to make one feel 
that it should be thrown away without any further attempt to improve 
the question of insulating the wooden pins. We have had woodeu pins 
described on several lines — for instance, Mr. Gerry's — where they have 
been in absolutely successful use, as far as we can find out, aud it strikes 
me that these brush discharges are due very largely to an imperfect design 
of insulator. Of course, where you have dust storms, as in the case of 
some of the plants west of us, which coat the insulator with mud, or 
with moisture which is more or less dusty, it is very hard to keep up 
the insulation in any way. But in the face of the fact tltat some of 
the very large high-voltage plants are using wooden pins successfully, it 
does seem to me that throwing up the game and dept^nding on the in<4ii1:i- 
tion strength of insulators alone — which is great, of course, but still 
is subject to failure — is an unwise proceeding. I think we want to 
exhaust the possibilities of an insulating backing for our lines before we 
absolutely throw it aside. I hold no brief for wooden pins at all ; am 
perfectly willing to use the steel ones when I can get them combined witli 
insulators that will meet the requirements. But anything in the way of 
additional precaution seems to me justifiable. 

Mr. N. J. Neall: I should like to ask whether you have had any use of 
glass shields for pins? 
Mb. Bukkeb: No, I have never had any experience with glass shields. 
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The only shield we did have was a small sleeve at the base of the pin. 
This cracked off, having simply allowed the dust to collect around the pi 
and prevented the rain cleaning it off. 

Dr. Bell: The glass shield was practically a pretty deep petticoat that 
Mr. Gerry used, but it simply protects from these brush discharges. Under 
the existing working circumstances of the line there is no trouble from 
tliat cause. The pin and insulator, whether steel or wood, must be treated 
as a single structure. The support of the line depends on the electrical 
and mechanical strength of both those elements, and that is generally the 
weakest point in a line, from both standpoints. But it seems to me that 
Mr. Gerry's immunity from trouble with pins is to be ascribed to his 
very successful and careful insulator design more than anything else. 

Mr. Bunker: I think it due to climatic conditions more than anything. 

Secretary Bell: Possibly. 

Mr. Neall: I think the insulator, mechanically, which Mr. Bunker 
has in line, would appear to you as being the same as Mr. Gerry's; be- 
cause the latter has simply a sleeve on which the insulator rests, while 
the former has a long sleeve attached to the insulator and the apace 
below this, where the pin could be exposed, has been covered with a small 
porcelain sleeve. 

Mr. Bunker: They simply allowed the dust to get in, and there was 
no way to clean it out. 

Dr. Bell: The absolute difference in experience between Mr. Gerry 
and yourself must have some basis. Both insulating systems were un- 
questionably built ^ith skill and care. The difference may be purely 
climatic. The fact remains, however, that Mr. Gerry, on a very high- 
tension line, has been using wooden pins with complete success, so far as 
we can find out from him. 

Mr. Bunker: The result to be obtained is the smallest number of 
shutdowns possible. Now, in a fog section we have had as many as 
twenty-six shutdowns in a month from broken insulators and wooden pins. 
We have changed as many as 600 wooden pins in a month. When we 
got on the steel pin the number of line troubles was grea,tly reduced. 
The voltage is 40,000, but even at 30,000 volts, if you can get better 
service with a steel pin, that is what you want to use. 

Mr. N. A. Eckart: I would like to ask Dr. Bell if, with pins treated 
by the vacuum process, he would expect the trouble to arise Jrom moisture 
still in the pin or due from outside conditions, from atmospheric con- 
ditions. 

Dr. Bell: I should expect the trouble would largely come at first from 
the fact the insulating material had not worked thoroughly into the pin; 
in other words, had left it only partially filled. Second, from the fact 
that the presence of moisture and air remaining would gradually tend to 
damage the insulating material which had worked in. In other words, 
I shouldn't think it anything remarkable if some of the moisture, under 
stress of heat and cold and diffusion in time actually got through; so 
us to damage the insulating properties which had been obtained initially. 
I have never had any chance to compare, on a large scale the vacuum- 
treated pin with one that is merely boiled, but I know, from considerable 
experience in forcing insulation into material in general, including wood. 
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that the Tmeaum process is the only way of getting all the moist air out 
of the pin. 

Mb. BuiTKEB: There is another thing I would like to mention in regard 
to that pointy and that is the burning and moulding takes place inside 
of the insulator above the lowest contact of the insulator with the wood, 
so that you get very little oxidation action from the air. In fact the 
greatest moulding is at the top of the pin. 

Db. Bell: Mainly on the thread where the fibers are cut crosswise T 

Mb. Bukkeb: Yes, but it is away from the air. 

Secretary Bell: Well, partially away from the air. 

Mb. Bunkeb: But at that point, the threads, of course, are the most 
saturated with oU. 

Secretary Beix: May -be. 

Mb. Bunkeb: There is no question of that. We sawed several pins 
through to see. 

Chairman Scott: A gentleman who in recent construction has con- 
centrated himself along the wooden idea, both in poles, pins, cross-arms. 
braces and everything else, so that everything is wood and no metal at all, 
is Mr. Nunn. If he can add something to our discussion now we will 
let him have the opportunity for a final word on this question. 

Mr. P. N. Nunn : The experiences of the Telluride Power Company seem 
to show that wooden pins are all right when rightly treated. The 40,000- 
volt Utah transmission was put into service in 1897, when 16,000 was the 
highest voltage elsewhere used. This was an advance at one step from 
16,000 to 40,000 volts, — nearly thrice. That transmission has now been 
in operation for seven years, has been entirely successful, and is in opera- 
tion to-day. The same pins and insulators used at the start are still in 
use — paraffined locust pins and Provo type glass insulators. These have 
since been used everywhere, and in no known case have pins been burned 
cr replaced, except on account of broken insulators or the severest salt 
storms. The insulator has been criticised in all quarters, and its un- 
deniable success has been attributed to the paraffined p!h. Now that pin 
is said to be bad. The Provo insulator is certainly inferior to those now 
generally used for 40,000 volts. It was designed in the day of 16,000 
volts maximum. These later and better insulators represent the advance of 
seven years in insulator development. The Provo insulator was known to 
be inadequate to use with metal pins; hence they were used with wooden 
pins impregnated with paraffine by the following method, previously de- 
vised and since used: 

Clear, straight-grained locust pins are stirred for six to twelve hours in 
vats of hot paraffine at 150® C. and then kept submerged during slow 
cooling. If the pins are green, the boiling must begin at a low tem- 
perature, be slowly raised, and be continued much longer than if dry; but 
no matter how dry they may be, water vapor will be freely liberated for 
some hours, this part of the treatment being little more than a method of 
kiln drying. While slowly cooling, however, the condensation of water 
vapor remaining in the wood provides a most perfect " vacuum process " 
which sucks in the still liquid paraffine. If a sliver be removed from tne 
center of a pin treated in this manner, it will be found well filled with 

narafltoe 

13 
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On one occasion during a severe storm following a long period of dry 
weather, partial grounds developed upon a section of line supplied with 
insulators from a certain shipment which had been improperly annealed. 
After the storm, over 60 broken insulators were removed, yet no inter- 
ruption had occurred and few pins had been burned. According to the 
results of a laboratory test, published a few years ago by a prominent in- 
sulator manufacturer, the entire capacity of the Provo plant should not be 
sufficient to supply leakage current to half its lines in bad weather. Yet 
the facts are that leakage has never been appreciable. Wooden pins are 
said to burn with slightest leakage, yet brush discharge has rarely been 
visible, and then only when insulators and pins have been heavily coated 
by salt storms, and no difficulty has been met from burned pins. These 
salt storms are believed to be as severe as any sea-coast spray, and it 
does not seem probable that serious trouble would be met upon the coast 
with properly paraffined wooden pins. 

Mb. Bunker: Just one thing I would like to mention in regard to the 
last remark, and that is that where we removed several wooden pins 
we put the same insulators back onto the steel ones without experieneincr 
any trouble. My argument in regard to the iron over the wooden pins is 
simply as a general case. I agree with you and Mr. Gerry that in a great 
many localities wooden pins are all that could be desired, but in other 
localities something else will have to be done, either in the treatment of 
the pin or the use of steel. 

Mr. K. Landtmanson: I should like to ask if for all voltages wooden 
pins are used? 

Chairman Scott : I think I am right in saying that both kinds of 
pins are used; that in general wooilen pins in work that would be called 
transmission work; sometimes where the wires are heavy, iron pins are 
used. One difficulty with the pin on the higher voltage is that they 
need to be large and consequently the metal pin is especially desired on 
account of its strength, and in high-tension work the pole lines are out 
over the mountains and sometimes have longer spans, so that the diffi- 
culties of construction and inspection are greater than with the low- 
voltage lines which are not so long. I believe I am correct in saying that 
wooden pins are generally used for the lower voltage work where they 
can be used. That is the preference. 

Mr. Landtmaxson : If you have a line of, say 50,000 volts and if an 
insulator broke down, have you found danger from touching a pole? I 
have heard that a man has been killed who touched the wire with a wet 
ladder, and I think if we have, say, 50,000 volts between two wires, 
and if an insulator breaks down and the wire then touches the wooden 
pins, that the leakage can be so great that a man who touches a pole 
can be killed by it. 

Mr. Nunn: No one has ever been seriously injured in that way. A 
few poles have been carbonized along a streak down one side throughout 
their length. Leakape can be determined by feeling the pole near its 
bottom. 

yir. E. KiLBURN Scott: Where you have great depth of insulator, I 
think pins made of malleable iron are good; because they can be 
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with a good broad base to rest on tlie crosp-arm. They might also have 
a vitrified surface. I have seen many articles of steel or other metal fur- 
nished with quite a thick coat of glaze or enamel and tiicy could be 
dropped on the ground without breaking the glaze. I should think the 
glaze might be of value from the standpoint of insulation. Regarding 
wooden pins, I think I can safely say that there is no such thing in all 
Europe. We are quite satisfied with steel pins; but then, of course, we 
do not have your very high pressures. As I may not have an opportunity 
of referring to it again, I may mention that in some of the British 
colonies, there is great trouble with the white ant. If, in such places, a 
wooden pole were to be placed in the ground, all the inside wood would bo 
eaten away; indeed they would think nothing of invading the cross-arms. 
The poles must, therefore, be of iron, or be composite; i. e., have an iron 
socket in the ground, and only the upper portion of wood, as at Cauvery 
Falls. To give an idea of what the white ant is capable, there is a story 
of an Anglo-Indian official who left his house in India for some con- 
siderable time. The white ants penetrated the legs of a table, and after 
they had cleaned them out and the table top, they crawled up and ate the 
inside of the family bible. Wlien the official returned, everything seemed 
all right until he laid something on the bible, when it went right through. 

Mr. J. S. Peck: One thing struck me as rather interesting as show- 
ing the difference of opinion of eminent engineers on the same subject. 
Mr. Baum told us a couple of days ago that when you exceed 60,000 volts 
lightning protection need not be considered. Mr. Bunker says the diffi- 
culties due to lightning discharges increase much more rapidly than the 
line pressure. I would like to ask Mr. Hunker whether he has ever tried 
the arrangement he speaks of in his paper — that is, an inductance and 
condenser in parallel with the lightning arrester and air gaps? 

Mb. Bunker: I should have stated that it has only been tried in 
laboratory experiments. That is Dr. Kelly's idea of an arrester, and it 
has never been put in practical operation. As regards lightning pro- 
tection, when the voltage goes up, I think nearly everybody will agree 
that inasmuch as the impressed voltage is a function of your troubles, 
the trouble is going to increase. For instance, at 25,000 volts we would 
have very little trouble as compared with 40,000. 

Mr. R. S. HuTTON: I think tlie proper construction of Mr. Baum's re- 
marks is, that as lightning arresters had given considerable trouble at 40,000 
Yolts, if you attempted to go higher it would be harder to make a suc- 
cessful lightning arrester. Wo know we have lightning arresters that 
are quite successful at ten, fiftern, twenty thousand volts. Some may 
have been made that are givin^jf good service on even higher voltage; but 
it stands to reason that when 40,000 give trouble, and considerable 
trouble, that if you go to 60,000 you are going to have more. Now, Mr. 
Baum meant this: That with the particular conditions which we have 
on the Pacific Coast, severe lightning is very infrequent, and as it does not 
bother us a great deal, it is not necessary to have any elaborate system of 
lightning arresters. Therefore, the horn arrester has practically an- 
swered the purpose. As we increase the insulation on our whole system, 
which is necessary to be done, of course, with increasing voltages, I 
think we shall have lesH trouble from lightning, but at the same time it 
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would be more difficult to make a lightning arrester to take care of it i 
you did attempt it. 

Mb. Peck: I think tlie point you made last was the thing he had iir^ 
mind — that the lightning cfTect is, in a sense, constant and that th^^ 
factor of safety which you have in a high-tension plant is such that the^^^"** 
lightning effect, added to the normal pressure, is not suflRcient to breafc^^ -**^ 
down the system. At least that is the argument I thought he advanced. 

Mb. Hutton: Mr. Baum stated the other day when his paper was ^»-*8 
being discussed, that no poles, to his knowledge, had ever been struck bv"-*-^^^.^ 
lightning. Just before Mr. Baum was connected with the company, the^^^ *e 
Sacramento-Colgate lino was struck about ten miles, I think it was, ,»^s, 
from our substation. The transformers were connected at the time at-i^' ^ 
both ends on the high-tension side, but the low-tension sides were cut«^^^^ 

out and the line was not being used. T>vo poles were completely de 

stroyei Tlie lirw is run along a county road which is fenced off with --^* 

barbed wire, and it tore all the posts to pieces in the span between the * 

two poles and pretty nearly consumed the barbed wire, but the line wires 
on the pole and tlie insulators were uninjured. The cross-arms were all 
split to pieces and lay in a tangled mass, about half up the pole. There 
was not the slightest kind of a burn on the line wire. Nobody knew 
anything about it until we tried to put current on the line. As the 
wires were together in contact, they did not get any chance to burn from 
an arc and when we sent a man out he found this mess. 

Mr. E. KiLBUBN Scott: Of course, the inside of the metal socket pole 
I referred to just now is filled with concrete. White ants never crawl 
outside of anything. Another difficulty which has to be considered in the 
East is the monkey difficulty. In some cases these animals will climb 
up the poles, and the onh' way to prevent them is to wind barbed wire 
around the poles. The ordinary spiked ring which deters a small boy or 
a native is of no use with a monkey. Perhaps some day we may be able 
to print danger notices in the Simian language. 

Mr. Neaix: Mr. Scott's remarks lead up to one conclusion that I think 
has been lost sight of, and it is this: If we could depend absolutely on 
the insulator, and use metal pole construction throughout, we should 
then know exactly the weak points of the line, and by making due allow- 
ance for the insulators and their effect on the line — such for example as 
their capacity effects at times of line disturbances — we could anticipate 
the troubles more closely and consequently have better service. 

Mu. NuNN: Without doubt metal pins will eventually be used with 
each successive transmission voltage, but they should be used only when 
that voltage and its insulator have passed their experimental stage. In 
pioneer work insulators are always likely to be worked to a very close 
margin, and then they should be supplemented with treated wooden pins. 

Chairman Scott: In the remarks Mr. Nunn has just made he has 
struck the key-note of transmission work as it has been in the past, and 
while we are apt sometimes to consider that things are pretty well es- 
tablished, the same word I think will apply for many years to come — 
pioneer work. As we branch into new fields of high-voltage work, we en- 
counter new experiences; new things, as well as matters which were of no 
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eoncem before, come up to the first rank in importance. Take our whole 
discussion this morning and what has it been? It has been on the in- 
sulator pin, a thing which a man not familiar with the subject would 
think one of least consequence, but we have found that it is one of the 
vital points; that the different methods of construction and treatment, 
and the experience which in one place and by one man differs in many 
ways from those of others. Now, one of the pioneers in this work, a 
man who has already said in his remarks a few minutes ago what I in- 
tended to say at this time, a man who went ahead years ago and used 
a voltage three times that which was in common use, which sounded 
higher in those days than a hundred thousand volts sounds now, a man 
who went ahead with a plant of that kind and has made it work, and has 
been one of the leaders in power transmission work in the West, is 
Mr. Nunn. So far aa I know, Mr. Nunn has never been before a technical 
society before with a paper on this or any other subject. I think that we 
are especially to be congratulated on having Mr. Nunn at this time present 
a history of this pioneer work. This Congress ought to deal somewhat 
with the past as well as the present and future. 

Mb. Bumkeb {oomtnunicaied after adjournment) : There seems to be a 
prevailing idea among many engineers that a rainy or a wet season is 
something to be feared in the operation of a high-tension line. As a 
matter of fact, experience has shown that fewer line troubles occur in a 
wet than in a prolonged dry season, due to the cleaning effect of the rains. 
Forty to fifty thousand volts have been thrown during heavy rains onto 
long stretches of dead line with no more disturbance than under normal 
conditions. The first rain, however, after a duration of dry or dusty 
weather which has permitted the insulators to be covered with dirt, 
causes increased leakage due to the mud formed. With proper insulators, 
a wet season is to be preferred to a drought, so that wet pins have not 
actually proven to be a disadvantage. 

A further cause of the burning of wooden pins other tlian leakage, is 
due to the fact that when the insulators are coated with a more or less 
conducting material, they become condensers of greater or less capacity 
which reduces the value of the pin as an insulator. The small contact 
area of the insulator with the pins, increases the density of current flow to 
an extent which produces heat enough to char the wood. Where this 
contact area is increased by using a metal pin, or a metal short around 
the wood pin no burning takes place. The use of insulating materials of 
various values in series has the same effect here as in other places, where 
it is more commonly known and breaks, or tends to break down, the 
insulation having the least dielectric strength. These small insulator 
condensers simply add to the capacity of the system, and if the small 
condenser currents can be prevented from causing burning action as by 
the use of metal connections to the supports, the insulation of the line is 
thrown back where it belongs, namely to the insulator. 
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During the winter of 1890, the year preceding the famotiB Frank- 
fort-Lauffen experiment, apparatus was installed for the first com- 
mercial, high-pressure, alternating-current power transmission of 
the world. From that beginning has grown The Telluride Power 
Company. 

The mining district surrounding Telluride, San Miguel county, 
Colo., is at the same time one of the most rugged and one of the 
richest in the Kocky Mountains ; but its inaccessibility and the con- 
sequent cost of producing power caused the financial failure of 
many important enterprises in the early days of its history. The 
statement made in the Annual Report of the Treasury of the 
United States, in 1901,* that ^^For the growth of its mining in- 
dustry, San ^Miguel county is indebted to the Telluride Power 
Transmission Company more than to any other agency,^^ is borne 
out by the fact that at the present time all of the important mines 
and mills of the district are operated by power furnished by this 
com pan}'. 

The Gold King mill, situated at an altitude of 12,000 ft , where 
the cost of fuel for steam power had become prohibitive, was the 
first to be operated by means of this power. This property had 
been attacliod in 1888 to satisfy a continued deficit in operations. 
Mr. L. L. Nunn, the attorney retained by the owners, found that 
this deficit was largely due to the enormous cost of power, and that 
there would have been a handsome margin if power could have been 
furnished at not more than $100 per hp-ycar. Down in a deep 
gorge of the valley, over 2000 ft. lower, but less than three miles 
away, two mountain streams formed at their confluence the South 
Fork of the San Miguel river, offering cheap and continuous power. 
A stay of proceedings was secured ; and, as a means of transmitting 
this power, cable drive, compressed air and continuous-current elec- 

1. Annual Reports of the Treasury of the United States. Report of the 
Director of the Mint, page 135. 
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tridty were all investigated. The limitations of each were apparent, 
"while the advantages of alternating current and higher pressures 
became gradually recognized, and a decision was reached to attempt 
their use. This decision was due less to the immediate saving in 
copper, than to a keen sense of the limitation of continuous current, 
and faith in the iinal success and ultimate superiority of alternating 
current. 

During the investigation which followed and while selecting ap- 
paratus, little hut incredulity or ridicule was encountered. Eastern 
investors in the enterprise were annoyed by predictions of promi- 
nent engineers, and discouraged by their insistence, that the experi- 
ment would prove a miserable failure and the expenditure go for 
naught. It was said that there was no alternating-current motor; 
that oil insulators must be used, and that the line must be fenced in. 
However, a generator and a motor for 3000 volts and of 100 hp. 
each were ready for trial in the fall of 1890. DiflBculties caused 
by ice at 40 deg. below zero, by speed control over unusually high 
water pressure, by avalanche, by blizzard, by electric storms un- 
known in low altitudes, and many other troubles, now generally 
forgotten, but then most serious, marked every step of progress. 
Notwithstanding all of these, unqualified success from the begin- 
ning caused gradual and constant growth, until at the present time 
the Telluride company and its allied industries have six power 
stations and nearly a thousand miles of line in Colorado, Utah, and 
Montana. 

Following its pioneer power transmission, it made practical ex- 
periments as early as 1895 with pressures which have never, even 
yet, been exceeded, and for three years it operated commercially the 
highest pressure transmission of the world. Thus the record of 
its work becomes an important chapter in the history of power 
transmission; but it must readily be seen that the limit of this 
paper precludes the possibility of describing all, or even a sub- 
stantial part, of its pioneer work. 

The initial installation, purchased through Mr. F. B. H. Paine, 
comprised a generator installed in a rough cabin upon the site 
of the present Ames station and belted to a 6-ft. Pelton wheel 
under 320 feet head, and a motor at the mill 2.6 miles distant. 
The two were identical Westinghouse single-phase alternators of 
100 horse-power, the largest then made. The generator was 
^parately excited, while the motor was self -exciting. Each carried a 
12-part commutator and was slightly compounded through current 
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^''^iisfonners upon opposite spokes of the armature. The latter 
^re ironclad or ** T '^-toothed, wound with 12 simple coils in cells 
^^ fnllerboard and mica. Switchboards were matched and shellaced 
PUte sheathing, and the bases of instruments were dry hard wood. 
Only voltmeters and ammeters were used, both of the solenoid and 
firravity-balance type, in black-walnut cases with window-glass fronts. 
Circuits were closed with jaw switches and opened by arc-light 
pings. The line carried two No. 3 bare copper wires, mounted upon 
Bhort Western Union cross-arms and insulators. The copper cost 
about $700, or about 1 per cent of the estimated cost for continuous 
current. 

The main motor was brought to synchronous speed by a single- 
phase induction starting motor, which received its current at full 
line voltage. The current taken was more than full-load current 
of the main motor. This starting motor, even, required starting by 
hand, its torque being zero at starting, and so feeble at low speeds 
that when cold it could only with the greatest difficulty be persuaded 
to pull up to speed its belt and loose pulley. Nor could it at speed 
start the main motor without help, and even then it became so hot 
that its short-circuited secondary frequently burned cut. 

Another motor of 50 horse-power was soon added. While in other 
respects similar to the first, this motor was intended to be self-start- 
ing, vrith armature and field in series through a current trans- 
former; and on account of its frightful flashing, it was fitted with 
a special eight-part commutator of non-arcing metal. Tin's feature, 
however, proving a failure, was soon replaced by a separate starter 

The need of a wattmeter or power-factor indicator not having 
been at that time recognized, the motor field cliarge was adjusted for 
least main current. Tliis current was accepted as having unity 
power factor, and, therefore, as the measure of actual power. 

Everything was extremely simple from water wheels to motors; 
and, except for lightning, the plant ran smootlily and steadily 30 
days and more without a stop. The report made in the East by as- 
sociates of the enterprise that at Telluride 100 horse-power was 
being successfully transmitted nearly three miles over No. 3 copper, 
wires with less than 5 per cent loss, was received with the utmost 
incredulity. 

During the autumn of 1892, a 600-hp generator of the same 
characteristics was installed, and a 250-hp motor for the mill on 
Bear Creek, 10 miles from the generator. Early in 1894, a 50-hp, 
and during the fall, a 7o-hp motor were placed in Savage Basin, 14 
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miles from the power-house. The former was soon rephoed by a 
100-hp motor, and in 1895 a 100-hp motor was set up at Pandora. 

Except as to size these motors were substantially identical. The 
250-hp motor was badly designed, and the pole pieces were of cast- 
iron. Itp starting motor was insufficient, and was, therefore, soon 
replaced by one having split-phase secondary with external resist- 
ances. Marble with brass trimmings replaced wooden-base instn' 
ments, and such elegance demanded highly-polished slat switch' 
boards of paraffined oak. Imposing marble rheostats were mouJite<i 
at switchboards like keyboards upon grand organs. Fuse blocks, ti^ 
only protective device, became marble slabs with duplicate al^^' 
num strips. The first synchrophone came with the 7^'^^ 
equipment. 

Owing to its altitude and geographic position, the Tellurid© ^^ 

trict is peculiarly subject to atmospheric disturbances. Over ^"" 

distinct discharges have been counted within a single hour, ^^^ 

lightning caused more discouragement than any other obstacle-- ^ 

neighboring continuous-current plant, transmitting a little r^:^^'^ 

than a mile, carried several extra armatures; and even then it "^^ 

so frequently compelled to close down during the daily storm^^ ^ 

the rainy season, that the company was eventually bankrupted. ^'^^^^ 

alternating plant might have suffered a similar fate had it not br ^^ 

for its " T "-tootlied armatures and replaceable coils, eight of wl^»-^^ 

wore ^ucco^isively burned out and replaced on one motor withi^^^ 

sinizlo w» ok. To get a coil into place, and its oak keys driven ho^^^^' 

ro(|iiirod such bending, clamping, and pounding as inevitably ^ 

suited in injury to insulation, and only by the greatest care coi^^^ 

repliUMMJ coils bo niade to stand a test adequate to the 3000 volts e ^^ 

ployed. For protection from lightning, several types of manuff^^^ 

turod arresters, then various oricrinal devices were tried, endir ^ ." 

in 
witli a simple ^^ap in series with a score or more of fuse blocks 

parallel, arranged about a radial commutator switch, turned tro'^^^ 

])oint to point as the fuses were blown by successive discharg^^^ 

From the first tliese conditions caused the greatest apprehension ^- 

to tlie eomniereial success of electric-power transmission, until M ^ ' 

Alexander J. Wurts, during a stay of several months with the ^otC^^' 

pany. gave tl>e protection of tlie now well-known non-arcing arreste^^*' 

No trnnsrorniers were used between machines and line, the larger 

transformers at first being 2-kw, or 40-light. Aside from the effect -^ 

of liglitning, even to-day 3000 volts upon the winding of small high ^ 

speed armatures requires first-class insulation. Frequent ground^ 
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^<^re prevented by deep insulating foundations of paraffined wood. 
To prevent short-circuits within the coils, their cells, just before 
placing, were poured full of shellac, and the entire armature after- 
^'^rd baked for several days. By this means the 50-hp motor ran 
« full year without trouble in a room dripping with moisture 

A lighting transformer received in 1891 was rated at 6 kilowatts. 
Theretofore transformers had been rated in lights, and generators 
'^ horse-power. This transformer was immersed in engine oil, and 
^^arks an epoch in the company's history. Lightning frequently 
punctured it, causing its fuses to blow, but witliout other apparent 
^^JUry. It remained in service for years. All others wTre soon 
^^kewise immersed. Four 500-light, dry Stanley transformers, pur- 
chased in 1892 for lighting Telluride, were broken down by the 
^'^Under storms of the following spring. When repaired these also 
^^^re immersed in engine oil, and gave no further trouble during 
*^he three years they remained in service. 

Alternators were paralleled at Telluride in the spring of 1893, 
^^^ thereafter they were so operated witli full load upon the smaller 
^^cl regulation upon the larger machine. 

Iklanipulation at switchboards or at bruslies involved direct hand- 
^^Xig of 3000 volts, a rather high switchboard pressure even now. It 
'^Hs a rule that every attendant keep one hand in his pocket while 
^^orking with the other. It is pleasant to record tliat during these 
^■oa^s no loss of life and but few accidents occurred. 

There being no other circuit-breakers, it was necessary, when a 
^lotor dropped out of step, to break the circuit with the siugle arc- 
light plug. This always drew a heavy, vicious arc, which on the 
big motor frequently held to the full length of the G-ft. cable, 
and then sometimes required a whiff from the attendant's hat. 
^Vhen not broken promptly it frequently involved the entire switch- 
Wrd and shut down the plant. 

Duties of this nature required considerable skill and cool heads, 
and in order to operate the plant continuously, niglit and day, 15 
or 20 competent attendants were required. To f\t yonng men foi 
these positions a course was arranged during whicli tliey wore tau<2:lit 
something of machinery, of sliop-work in metal and wood, and of 
wiring, insulating, and repairing, while recoiviufr siicli assistance in 
daily study as conditions permitted. A tcclmical library, including 
the electrical papers, and a convonicntly-riliod testing-room were al- 
ways open. Each student was then given a short laboratory court^e 
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in graphic treatment of alternating-current theory. This is said to 
have been the first systematic effort made by a corporation to train 
its employees for responsible positions. 

Although the plant as a whole was an unqualified commercial suc- 
cess, no explanation need here be made as to why it was replaced by 
the induction system as soon as the latter had been perfected. This 
marks the limit of the most extensive single-phase, synchronous 
plant ever operated. With but one or two motors its operation was 
not difficult ; but each motor added to the system brought increased 
demand for care and skill. The causes of difficulty were not under- 
stood then as now, nor was the effect of power factor fully appre- 
ciated. Lack of both wattmeters and power-factor indicators left 
the adjustment of field charges to the judgment of the operators. 
The power factor of each motor being dependent not only upon 
its own adjustment but upon that of all, the closest attention and 
co-operation were necessary, in marked contrast with the simplicity 
of operation of induction motors. Disturbances due to starting 
motors were especially trying; and the unqualified success attained, 
notwithstanding defects of apparatus and system, is atttibuted now, 
far more than then, to the skill and vigilance of the operators in 
this new and fascinating field. 

The Tesla system, substituted for the synchronous in 1896, com- 
prised two 600-kw, 60-cycle, 500-volt, two-phase generators, direct 
connected to wheels under 600 and 900 feet head, respectively, and 
an equal capacity of raising and reducing transformers and of two- 
phase, 220-volt induction motors. The 12 100-kw, step-up trans- 
formers were connected in pairs, two-phase — ^three-phase, for three- 
phase, 10,000-volt transmission. These transformers were worth- 
less; all broke down within a year, and one or more were always 
undergoing repairs. Break-downs occasionally caused sufficient ex- 
plosion to lift a cover, or splash the oil. The woodwork soon be- 
came saturated, and hot metal from the near-by main fuses fre- 
quently started fires, endangering the wooden power-Tiouse. A 
masonry transformer-house in two compartments was, therefore, 
constructed, and into it the transformers were moved, — this being 
the first known case of isolation of oil transformers on account of 
fire risk. 

The power-house at Ilium, situated six miles below Ames on the 
same stream and using the same water, was built in 1900, and con- 
tains one 1200-kw, revolving-field. General Electric generator, di- 
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rect connected to two impulse wheels under 500 feet head. Trans- 
mission lines extend both to the Ames station and to points of dis- 
tribution, providing the insurance of duplicate transmi??ion. Any 
fection of line can be cut out for repair, or eitlier power-house shut 
down, without interrupting the service. Junctioiis, other than 
generating and distributing points^ arc equipped witli open-air 
switches, mounted upon standard line insulators and operated from 
platforms similarly insulated, and have proven invaluable. 

Junction-houses at distributing centers provide for a ])raneh 
line to each customer, which is equipped with switches^ fuses, and 
a set of five record-making instruments — a voltmeter, 2 am- 
meters, and 2 wattmeters. The power company thus securer 
upon its own property a continuous, accurate, and satisfactory 
record of each load. 

The long spans crossing canyons and divides surrounding Sav- 
age Basin may be worthy of note. These divides are bare rid^ros 
at an altitude of 13,000 ft., inaccessible in winter and swept by 
frequent snow slides. Spans up to 1150 ft. are used in order to 
reach safe points for supports. A number of these supix)rts, al- 
though simple and inexpensive, have stood for years without repair. 
The longest span is of No. 1, hard-drawn copper, supported by 
i-in. plow-steel cable, both being carried by tlie same insulators. 
The deflection is approximately 35 ft. on a slope of 31 deg. An- 
other is of f-in. soft-iron cable 1120 ft. lon;^, and has been in 
service five years. A third, G60 ft. long, is of hard-drawn copper 
only, having 25 ft. deflection. The strain in3ulator> in all caoes 
are a series of the usual line insulators and pins ujwu a longitudinal 
arm hinged to permit adjustment to span motion. They are sim- 
ple, inexpensive, and entirely successful. 

A 10,000-volt, underground transmission was i)ut in operation at 
the Gold King mine in 1896. Power was carried througli an unus<Hl 
tunnel 1300 ft. long, upon bare copper conductors V^ in. aj»nrt 
on standard line insulators, to a deep mining hoist equipped for 
electric power. The tunnel was always dripping with wat<^r. but 
no trouble was experienced during the several years of o])eration, 
although slight brush discharge or halo was at times observed. 

An interesting installation to which ])0wer is fnrnislied is that 
of the well-known Camp Bird, Limiiod, near Ouray. Nineteen 
motors and rotaries, in sizes up to 150 kilowatts, drive crushers, 
Huntingtons, concentrators, compressors, pu7ni)s, and hoists, ag- 
gregating in all about 1000 kilowatts. Two underground transmis- 
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sions, each a mile in extent, are in operation. ContinnonB cnrm 
at 550 volts from two rotaries and a 650-ampere-hour storage bat 
tery operate three deep-mine hoists of 150 horse-power, and an in- 
stallation designed by Mr. C. S. Ruffner, now engineer of the Utah 
department, makes use of the alternating current transmitted at 
10,000 volts through paper-insulated, lead-covered cable, for the pur- 
pose of operating two 50-hp pumps. 

The success of the original plant prompted the manager of the 
company, Mr. L. L. Nunn, to institute a search for other water 
powers in the West, finding as a result that such powers were very 
remote from available markets, requiring much longer transiBis- 
sions than theretofore used. Voltages higher than from 10,000 to 
15,003 were not in commercial use, and were regarded as metev? 
problematical; but two important water rights, already acqu^^ 
in Utah and Montana, would have been worthless at such p"*^ 
sures. Mr. Nunn, therefore, determined in 1895 to undertake ^ 
Telluride an experimental transmission at higher voltages, t(7 
installed and operated as a practical test for power purposes, ^^ 
to determine, if possible, the problems peculiar to long distai>^^ 
and high pressures. 

Two identical 75-kw, oil-insulated transfonnfirs were install 
in the autumn of 1895, one at the Ames station and the otl:^^^ 
at the Gold King mill. They were designed for pressures var}i^^^ 
from 15,000 to 60,000 volts by convenient steps. A separa ^^ 
pole line was equipppd with three circuits of different characte^' 
istics, upon three typos of insulators. 

Measurements with many special instruments were made, en^^ 
bracing the difTerent voltages, styles of insulators, conductors, an^ 
distances between them, and the conditions peculiar to the various 
phenomena met at every step. Observations upon a wide range of 
atmospheric conditions were made by means of United States 
Weather Bureau apparatus at either end of the line. The com^ 
mercinl feasibility of high pressures was demonstrated by the suc- 
cessful operation of the Gold King mill during a great part of the 
year at pressuns from 30,000 to nearly 60,000 volts, as well as by 
continuous electrification for nearly a month during dry weather, 
of a three-mile telephone circuit upon telegraph insulators^ at pres- 
sures rising from 10,000 to 40,000 volts. 

The change of the system from single to polyphase terminated 
actual transmission experiments. The reducing transformer was 
moved to the station, and another equipment designed for polyphase 
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tests was ordered. The remaining time was devoted to open-circuit 
^'^^ses, and to the verification of measurements previously made. 
-■^^^is work continued until August, 1897, when construction was 
^^gtm upon the Prove plant. 

Much of the data obtained from these experiments was inmni- 
Plote, requiring caution in it? use, due largely to the time nnd 
^tudy required in solving, step by step, the problems and dillicnl- 
"ties met at every stage of the work. However, that much of value 
"Xras obtained is shown by tlie subsequent successes at Prove. Suffi- 
cient had been learned to warrant the commercial adoption for the 
first time of 40,000 volts, — nearly thrice the voltage of any previous 
plant; to lead to the manufacture of transformers which, after 
seven years* continuous operation, are still in daily service: to 
determine the design of the Provo-type insulator, the method of 
line construction, distance between wires, and the importance of 
wave form, and to make possible this great advance in long-distance, 
high-voltage transmission. 

This experimental work, as clearly appears from the fore^oin^r 
facts, was begun, carried on, and finally utilizxjd by the Telliirido 
company in the regular and necessary course of its growing busi- 
ness; yet it must be added that important services were ren<1rr('d 
by Mr. V. G. Converse, under whose direction the tran> formers 
had been designed and constructed, and who participated throuiili- 
out the greater part of the work during all the experiments witli 
actual high-pressure transmission, and subsequently by Mr. Knlpli 
'D. Mershon in the elaborate instrumentation and la])oratory prac- 
tice, including a notably ingenious method of reading hi<rh-ten- 
eion losses upori low-tension circuits, devised by him and used in 
substantiating the accuracy of the earlier measurements; also tliat 
different types of insulators were contributed by the General Elec- 
tric and the Westinghouse companies and by Mr. Fred M. Locke on 
account of their friendly interest in the work.^ 

The original plant at Provo contained two 750-kw, 60-cycle. 80()- 
volt, three-phase General Electric generators, direct conn<^cied at 
300 r.p.m. to twin horizontal turbines under 125 ft. head ; a six- 
panel Wagner switchboard, two banks of oil transformers, and two 
outgoing circuits. All contents thus in duplicate were assembled in 
two complete, independent units, designed for operation inde- 

9. An interesting account of this work and some of the technical results 
may be found in Mr. Mershon's report, quoted in a paper read by Mr. 
C. F. Scott before the A. I. E. E. at the Omaha Meeting, July, 1898. 
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pendently, or in parallel, at both high and low pressure. Prior to 
the power-factor indicator, a device which answered a somewhat 
similar purpose was installed, consisting of a wattmeter on the low- 
pressure paralleling bus with current coil in one bus and shxmt 
across the other two. This indicated cross-current, and was used 
in the adjustment of field charges. Transformers were each of 
250 kilowatts, 800 to 40,000 volts, star-connected at both high and , 
low pressure, with neutrals grounded. 

Triple-pole air-switches and 4-ft. fuses formerly connected 
each bank of transformers with its transmission line. One form 
of air-switch, opening 6 ft., contained no metal except conductors, 
and was composed entirely of paraflBned wood and rawhide, with* 
out porcelain, glass, or other insulator. Others were sliding frames 
carrying line insulators. 

During the first year of operation the transmission comprised a 
single 32-mile line to one receiving point at Mercur, where 
the arrangement was similar to that at the power-house, save 
that two reducing transformers were connected two-phase — three- 
phase, grounded neutral, for 220-volt, two-phase induction motors. 
The Provo-Eureka line, 42 miles long, carries seven-strand alumi- 
num cable equivalent to No. 4 copper. The Eureka-Mercur cross- 
line, 28 miles long, equivalent to No. 5 copper, was added to com- 
plete the triangle thus formed and permit cutting out either 
of the three sides without interrupting service. 
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Fio. 5. — Map of utah valley, showing powER-nousES and TRAifSiaa- 

SIGN AND DISTBIBUTION LINES. 



Tlie Logan plant was completed in 1901, containing two 1000-kw, 
revolving-field alternators, direct connected at 400 revolutions to 
double-discharge twin turbines under 212 ft. head. This plant 
is connected with the Prove system by duplicate lines over 100 
miles long, passing the cities of Ogden and Salt Lake. The Prove 
and Logan plants are thus operated in unison through nearly 200 
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miles of traDCdnission. Distributing points at Mcrcur, Eureka^ 
Bingham^ Salt Lake^ and Provo are also junction points of the 
duplicate lines, equipped with switches in each incoming line, as 
well as in circuit with the transformers, so that in case of threatened 
trouble the patrolman can, without delay, have his section cut off 
for immediate repair without interrupting service. 

The three conductors of each transmission form an equilateral 
triangle 76 ins. between wires, carried by a 7-ft. cross-arm and 
the top of the pole. Extra long pins raise the insulators from 6 to 
12 ins. above cross-arms, are of selected locust, kiln-dried and im- 
mersed from 6 to 12 hours in hard parafline at 150 deg. C. Cross- 




Fto. 7. — Ebesent all- wood pole coNSTRucnoir. 



«Tm8 are of Oregon fir, kiln-dried, and soaked in boiling bitumen. 
Those upon the first line were attached in the usual manner with 
xnetal braces. The burning of cross-arms and poles on account 
%}t broken insulators, during prolonged wet weather, occurred most 
:frequently at these braces. When the next lines were built in 
1899, treated wooden braces were substituted, with results so favor- 
able that all metal braces were soon replaced. It was still observed. 
however, that even light leakage seemed to concentrate around the 

lag bolts, carbonizing the wood and finally loosening the bolts. 
14 
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For the Ijogan lines of 1900 and all later lines, therefore, the 
cross-arms were mortised through the poles and wedged and pinned 
with hard wood — thus discarding all metal except conductors. 
This construction was originated by Mr. A. L. Woodhouse, who, 
upon the close of the high-pressure experimental work in Colorado, 
of which he had charge, became and still is superintendent of the 
Utah department. It has proved amply strong, not expensive, and 
during the four years' operation of the 400 miles thus constructed 
very few poles have been burned. 

Provo-type glass insulators, designed by Mr. V. G. Converse, 
have been used throughout. Many have broken, but these have 
usually shown the effects of guns or stones. In fact, there has 
not been a single breakage, except in one lot improperly annealed, 
clearly due to either internal or dielectric stresses. It is difficult 
to see wherein any other insulators could have done better, unless 
bullet-proof. College laboratory tests to the contrary notwith- 
standing, leakage losses are inappreciable except during severest 
storms, and then not serious where insulators are unbroken. It is 
a mistake to suppose that Utah climate is favorable. During the 
rainy season it is as wet as any, and the alkali dust of the so-called 
salt storms is as trying as sea-coast spray. At times dense volumes 
of this impalpable dust from the Great Desert are accompanied 
by clouds or fog. In this damp, sticky state the dust completely 
covers to a considerable depth the under, as well as the upper, sur- 
faces of insulators, as well as poles, cross-arms, and pins. Over 
these surfaces streamers gradually creep until, meeting at the pole, 
they break into an arc, like that which was photographed by 
Mr. C. E. Baker, the line patrolman at Mercur, and which has 
several times been published. A quick turn of the generator 
rheostat at the critical instant breaks the arc without interrupting 
service of induction motors. 

The arrangement of power-houses and transmissions already 
described is such that the opening of paralleling switches may 
resolve the system into a single transmission from 100 to nearly 
400 miles in length with a generator at each end, yet side by side. 
If one generator be reversed, s}Tichronized as a motor with the other 
and loaded by its water wheel, any length of transmission may, by 
manipulation of a paralleling switch, be alternately cut in and 
out between them. Since switchboards and instruments are con- 
nected, measurements made are immediately comparable. In this 
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manner losses and power factor may be measured, and the cor- 
rective effect of charging current observed. 

Solid aluminum wire, first used in 1898, was slightly alloyed 
to increase strength, but proved worthless, breaking repeatedly with 
square, glass-like fractures. Tt was at once replaced with commer- 
cially pure, seven-strand cable, still in use. Similar cables have 
generally been employed for subsequent lines, while spans have 
been successfully increased to 180 and 200 ft., with less deflection 
than usual with copper. 

The experience with oil transformers for 10,000 volts at Tcllu- 
ride, and the refusal of manufacturers to give any guarantees 
whatever for other transformers for higher pressures, led the 
Telluride company, when undertaking this 40,000-volt transmission, 
to manufacture its own. The first equipment was made at the 
Wagner Company's works under designs and supervision of ^fr. 
Converse. The later ones were made by the Converse Transformer 
Company. When erected, the oil in the tank and the transformer 
in an oven were slowly raised to, and then maintained during 24 
hours at, a temperature of 125 deg. C. The transformer was then 
immersed in the oil, and both continued at the same temperature 
for a further 24 hours. 

As bearing upon the question of fire risk due to oil transformers, 
it may be of interest to note that of the large number of these 
high-pressure transformers used during the past seven years, 
chiefly in isolated sub-stations containing much wood and seldom 
visited, all but four are still in operation; that these four were 
destroyed by fire of doubtful origin, and that only one transformer 
has required repair other than change of oil. 

The plant at Norris, Mont., designed and constructed in 1901, 
by Mr. 0. B. Suhr, Superintendent (now resident engineer 
of the Ontario Power Company), contains at present two low- 
speed 1000-kw units. A duplicate transmission of 60 miles con- 
veys power to the city of Butte. These lines, as well as both 
raising and reducing transformers, were designed for the use 
of 40,000, 60,000, or 80,000 volts. Longer pins are used than 
in Utah, and conductors form a triangle of 108 ins. While 
producing the present limited amount of power, and awaiting 
a suitable insulator, the lower voltage has been used. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the Prove plant — the 
first transmission at more than 16,000 volts — while undertaken 
materially in advance of the art, and not exempt from its share 
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of troviMr^s. ha?. n^verthd«5y been fnily socceaEfcI as a finaii- 
cia! vontnre. and n^it without valae in tbe progress of the science. 
I»n^ fiOriocLs of ji^-rf^rct operation, monotonous in their nnercnt- 
f'iin^-s^, have proven hevond question the success of high pres- 
sure's for long distances. The new and larger pover-hoose at 
0!rn-tc-<]. at the mouth of Provo Canyon, completed this sea- 
.-'ifK is rnoflem in every detail It contains three 3600-hp gen- 
f-mtor?, ofKrratiog under 340-ft head. Air-switches and fuses 
are everywhere giving place to oil-switches with time-limit an- 
trimatica, and constant reconstruction to meet its increasing de- 
lunmh keej^is the system as a whole abreast of present practice. 
Thus The Telluride Power Company, while again and again a 
pioneer in power transmission, must not be associated alone 
with the ex[>erimental methods of early days, but may, in tbe 
future, be found still engaged in progressive, practical, pioneer 
worL 

Discussion. 

.NTr. Bunkeb: There Is one point I would like to ask, if I may, and tint 
in, )iow Iiir^c a wire could be used, for mechanical reasona entirely, on thit 
cntir<fly wo^wlcn construction? 

Mil Ni;nn: The construction used in Utah is considered safe for wires 
up to No. 3-0 or 4-0. That in Montana, designed for 80,000 volts, em- 
ploye pins too long for such large sizes. By adapting the dimensions and 
i\tMi:\\ of hotli piii.s and cross-arms, it may be possible to make all-wood 
roimtnwtiori Hiiitahlc for any size of conductors. It would not be difficult 
lo hIiow that tljc paniflfme pernioatcs the pins. A 4^ x 4^^ piece of oak sev- 
(i;ii f(M't long lias been permeated, as sho^in by chemical tests upon a 
hliver takr-n from its center, lliis cannot be done by the usual method of 
lioiling in jiarafTirie, but while requiring care and exactness, has been 
acroinplinhcd by the method previously described. The 40,000-voIt circuits 
from the Provo ]>oNver house pass through the wall in bushings consisting 
n\oTi'\y of (loul>le llexite tube within parafllned oak tubes 5 feet long, hav- 
ing l-l/*J-inch walls. The bushings are fully exposed and during storms 
ure always dripi)ing, yet have never given trouble. The all-wood switch 
iiK'utiourd has four foet of ]):iraflined oak between 40,000-volt wires. 

Mr. IlrMiMiKKY: 1 would like to ask whether the poles have ever 
\h'v\\ treated — tluii is, the top of the pole? Pins have been treated, cross- 
arniH have been trealcHl, and it seems to me to be practical to treat the 
upper ten feet of the pole, rather than to abandon the wooden construction 
and go in the Hteel-i)ole eonstruction altogether. I would like to ask if 
that has ever been tried? 

Mil. NiiNN: No attempt has been made to paraffine poles, but they 
have be(>n treated to some extent with hot bitumen, especially at their 
tupM and upper pin holes. 
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Chairman Scott: Three weeks ago to-day I spent a most profitable 
and pleasant day in the Provo power house at OInistead, which Mr. Nunn 
has described to us. Mr. Nunn has introduced a new metliod of high- 
tension wiring, by running the high-tension wires through fibre tubes. 
This makes a remarkably neat and compact construction for the high- 
voltage work. The whole power house and its surroundings are laid out 
in a very excellent way. There is at this plant excellent provision for the 
young men who are in attendance at the power house. 

Mr. Nunn: In the early days, when every synchronous motor required 
two or three attendants for its 24-hour service, it became necessary to 
provide opportunity for non-technical but bright young men to learn enough 
about the apparatus and sufficient of the subject generally to fit them for 
these positions. The training begun at that time has never altogether 
passed, and there has ever since been something in the way of a student 
course. In connection with the new plant at Olmsted, special provision 
has been made in the Way of quarters, lecture rooms, laboratories and a 
gymnasium for extending this feature and for giving it a permanent 
character and home. The purpose is to conduct post-graduate research 
side by side with practical design, construction and operation of engineer- 
ing works, whereby young men may undergo that critical transition from 
the receptive college student to the executive, practical engineer of affairs. 

Chairman Scott: There is another side of this power transmission 
work, and of electrical engineering work in general, which has not come into 
our discussions until introduced by Mr. Nunn just now. It is the human 
side. All the power transmission systems that we have now, transmitting, 
at what might be termed high voltages (10,000 volts or over), somethini^ 
like a million-and-a-quarter of horse-power, in which we had no experience 
ten years ago, have made an evolution not only in pins and insulators but 
also in men. The men have had to be developed; they have had to go 
from one kind of work to assume responsibilities in larger work, with 
more exacting and unknown conditions, and if the curve of electrical 
activity is going to keep on increasing, more men for the work we are 
doing now, and more men for undertaking these new problems must be 
developed. The colleges are doing much. I have met during this week a 
host of young, enthusiastic, energetic college professors who are here in 
touch with the work of this Congress and of the exposition, and who arc 
going back to keep on grinding out young electrical engineers. Those 
young men were not appearing fifteen years ago; the colleges were not 
then making them; the college did not have the facilities. Now it is 
turning them out in great numbers. Manufacturing companies are 
taking them, operating companies are taking them, not only in power 
work, but telephone and other companies, and I believe the important 
thing now, the big evolution, in a way, in electrical work, is the develop- 
ment of young men who are going to be a big factor in this work in the 
next ten years. In the company with which I am connected men are 
received and given a training for a couple of years, such as that of 
which Mr. Nunn speaks, and I was surprised a few days ago to see in a 
list of the men who have been received within tlie last three or four 
months that practically fifty institutions are represented by from one to 
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half-a-dozen men. Now, not quite so large quantitatiyely, perhaps, but 
in the same general line qualitatively, Mr. Kunn is going to take young 
men and give them opportunities for rimning a station and learning the 
operation of a power transmission system; and the elegance of his sta- 
tion and of the cottages and facilities which he is building up at Provo 
mean that the young men are going to be well taken care of in other 
ways besides electrically. 



THE BAT COUNTIES POWER COMPANY'S 
TRANSMISSION SYSTEM. 



BY L. M. HANCOCK. 



In treating of this subject it is taken for granted that the major- 
it>' are familiar with the details of the Bay Counties Power Com- 
pany's system which now fonns a less important part of the plant 
of the California Gas and Electric Corporation. 

Only an outline of the general and controlling features will be 
given, dealing more at length with the organization of the forces 
to operate the plant and to carry on construction and repairs. 

Considering organization, the plant falls into the following three 
natural divisions : — 

1. Generating. 

2. Transmitting. 

3. Distributing. 

The first comprises all water systems and power houses. The 
fecond, all high potential transmission lines and their fixtures. The 
third, all substations and low potential lines and tlicir fixtures. 

The main features of the plant and the attention they require are 
as follows : 

Diverting Dam. Log crib, rock filled, 40 feet high and about 
200 feet long on the crest. The intake and headgatos were of con- 
crete and very massive and ruggedly substantial throughout. The 
dam needed and could get attention only during periods of low 
water ; then it was examined thoroughly each year and whatever re- 
pairs were necessary wtpc made preparatory to another season's sub- 
mergence which lasted the greater part of the year. The gates and 
intake needed some attention which was all given by the flume men. 

Main Flume. Seven feet wide, six feet deep, seven and one-half 
miles long, through one of the most rugged pieces of canyon in the 
State. This was the most difficult part of the system to construct 
on account of inaccessibility. It was also one of the most difficult 
parts of the system to keep up to a high standard of repair, and on 

21.-) 
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Ill 

1 1 account of local conditions must be very carefully watched to avo 

i Hi danger and to care for the numerous accidents as they arose, 

must all be inspected each day to take care of many little thin 
that needed prompt and immediate attention though the ma 
repair work was attended to once a year. 

The Main Penstock at the end of this great flume was built 
concrete and besides receiving water from the main flume was s 
ranged to be fed in an emergency with water from Lake Franc 
through 9000 feet of 36-inch wooden stave pipe, 1/2 mile of natui 
channel and 3000 feet of rapid flume. This penstock deliv€ 
water to Colgate and to the old Brown's Valley irrigation syste: 
On account of previous troubles with the pipe lines, variations 
the flow of water, and the great dependence put on this plai 
watchmen were stationed at the penstock and held there constant! 

The Five Thirty-Inch Pipes carry the water from the pensto 
and deliver it into the receivers back of the power house. The 
pipes were very carefully installed and need only an occasional i 
spcction, which is given by the power house superintendent 
foreman after severe storms early in the spring and late in the fa 

Being covered for the greater part of the way, this inspection 
course only takes in exposed portions and surface indications, leal 
conditions of retaining walls, breakwaters, etc. 

Water is distributed from the receivers to the 16 water whe< 
through small pipes and suitable gates. All the small pipes, co 
nections, gates, etc., near the power house get regular attention frc 
the forces employed there. Inspections are frequent and every itc 
has continual care. 

The power house equipment is as follows: — 

Generators, 

3 2000-kw, 240 r.p.m., 3-phase, 60-cycle, 2400-volt, inductor. 

3 900-kw, 3C0 r.p.m., 3-phase, 60-cycle, 2400-volt, inductor. 

1 720-kw, 286 r.p.m., 2-phasc, 133-cycle, 2400-volt, inductor. 

2 50-kw, 800 r.p.m., exciters. 

Suitable tangential water wheels with deflecting nozzles are direci 
connected to each generator and exciter. The low-potential switc 
ing is made as simple as possible and only such instruments a 
centralized as are needed to control the plant. The balance a 
scattered about the buildincr near the apparatus to which they \ 
long. Oil switches are used exclusively for the 2400-volt cireui 
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at which voltage all the machines operate. The Transformers are 
all oil-insulated and water cooled, the majority of them are 750 
kw, but there are a number of smaller sizes. They all require 
almost no care and being in the power house have constant attention. 

All low-potential wires and cables are run in a subway, while 
all the high potential wires and connections are overhead in the 
gallery. Originally an immense amount of wood was used m 
mounting the high-potential switches, lightning arresters, etc. 

This construction was all destroyed in a fire, March, 1903, and 
has been replaced by a brick and tile and steel construction built 
up on the cellular system. 

The unique feature of Colgate is the number and variety of very 
high potential circuits radiating from the plant. The following 
table gives a list of them : — 
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This variety of service can only be handled successfully at the 
power house end by either using individual transformers for each 
line, by using a great many high-potential switches, or a combina- 
tion of the two methods. The first, however, makes it necessary to 
have a great deal more transformer capacity than is necessary for 
the loads handled. The second method was pioneering to an alarm- 
ing extent. Therefore the third method was adopted planning to 
use as few of both devices as possible. The odd phase and voltage 
hues had to have separate transformers which were operated from 
the low potential switches aud were to all intents and purposes a 
part of their respective lines. The growth of the plant was such 
that the odd voltage three-phase lines could not be avoided ; however 
it was planned ultimately to have these all operated at the same 
tension. 
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The question of high-potential switching was one of very great 
moment and must be sohed, yet it is not to be trifled with. 

There were four designs of switches employed^ as follows : 

First, an emergency switch^ which when open or closed was per- 
fectly safe but would not stand being opened under full voltage 
and heavy current This was simply a blade about thirty inches 
long with jaws mounted on large insulators which were carried 
and held in place by suitable frame wori:^ the blades being pivoted 
to one of the jaws. These switches were suitable for cutting out a 
dead line or would open the full voltage of a tliirty mile line if 
there were no load on it. They were also adapted for cutting in and 
out banks of untoaded transformers but with full voltage on. They 
were used in series with main switches, lightning arresters and 
other devices that must be taken out of service occasionally without 
having to shut down^ and were also employed for temporary work 
and testing. 

Second, the Stanley switch, which was arranged to break the arc 
in a tube filled with plaster paris. This served the purpose in the 
absence of anything better, but was clumsy, slow of operation and 
often out of repair. 

Third, the oil switch with horizontal break. This switch was not 
installed where it had to handle heavy loads, but there were some 
very severe tests put on it which it stood remarkably well. These 
tests consisted of opening a dead short at a distance of 100 miles 
from Colgate with full generator capacity behind the line. 

Fourth, the oil and water switch. This switch in its original 
form was put under extremely severe tests which it stood wonder- 
fully well, opening 25 dead shorts on a 40 K.V. line in quick suc- 
cession, some of which were 240 miles from the generator via the 
pole line. However the design of this switch was not suitable to 
the duties required of it. During a severe lightning storm it broke 
down and was not replaced. The consensus of results pointed to the 
horizontal break oil switch as the one that stood the test of actual 
service the best of any. 

The Substations and the wiring for them were as various a? 
could be imagined. The transformers as a general thing were 
wound so that they could be used anywhere on the system, and taps 
were brought out so that either three-phase or two-phase circuits 
could be fed from them. Three transformers were generally used 
and taps were brought out from the winding so that the voltage 
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could be yaried as needed. When two-phase service was given from 
three transformers, it was found unsatisfactory for motor work on 
account of the regulating coils varying the phase angle. In several 
cases a single transfonner was installed for single-phase service ia 
small towns, the high-potential side having one wire attached to 
one of the line wires and the other to a ground plate, very satis- 
factory service being given in this way in small towns. 

The substation buildings varied from steel frames covered witJi 
corrugated iron in important locations, to an ordinaiy^ wooden build* 
ing in some of the small tovms. 

The Switchboards in a few of the larger stations were quite com- 
plete, but in the majority were very simple, there being generally 
apparatus to meet only the most urgent needs. High-potential 
switches were usually provided in each station; in the larger ones 
they were either Stanley or horizontal oil break; in the smaller 
stations, the cheapest kind of a long knife switch. Devices were 
-usually provided outside to cut the line clear from the building. 
Ten substations were put into service when the line went into 
commission. In three years this number had increased to twenty- 
six. The majority of these stations needed little attention. 

The organization of the forces to operate this system was a most 
difficult task. There was no experienced class to draw from j^o 
men had to be educated for the work, and meanwhile the system had 
to be kept going. There must be more men than was actually neces- 
sary, yet in the trying out of so much new apparatus there was no 
telling how many men would be needed for emergency work. There 
must be no delays in repairing breaks for financial men the country 
over were watching the results and a little parsimony might mean 
thousands of dollars lost in depreciated securities. 

The water system consisted of the following items in the order 
of their importance : 

First : Main section, dam, flume, and penstock. 

Second: Auxiliary section, Lake Fraucis system. 

Third : The middle section from Colgate penstock to the Brown's 
Valley power house. 

Fourth: The lower section below the Brown's Valley power 
house. 

The Lake Francis auxiliary system is placed second in order of 
importance, though as it exists it is not worthy of the place for it 
is so far removed and the conduits are so small that it does little 
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good as an auxiliary. The writer urged very strongly when the 
original plans were made that they provide a penstock reservoir of 
sufficient size to operate the plant for a few hours at least. Ha-l 
this been done the operating expenses of the hydraulic system could 
have been kept at less than one-half of what was found to be neces- 
sary. In other words, an average of ten men arc now needed if the 
system is kept up to the proper standard, while with the reservoir 
only four would be needed; a saving of $5,400 per year which 
capitalized at 5^ equals $108,000. 

This sum, plus the actual cost of the Lake Francis system would 
have been amply sufficient to put in the reservoir suggested. 

This is an excellent illustration of how the design may affect the 
future operating expenses. 

The conditions facing us were these: The system as installed 
must be utilized to its fullest extent and at the least cost. With 
this understanding the following organization was adopted: 

Superintendent — Foreman: 
Main Section: 

6 Flumemen. 

2 Penstock watchmen. 
Auxiliary Section: 

Permanent watchman at lake. 

One winter watchman at end of wooden stave pipe. 
Middle Section: 

4 Ditchmen. 
Lower See t ion : 

1 Ditclnuan. 

This foree handled all the work well except the yearly repair work 
and cases of extreme emergency. Then extra men were brought in 
from otlier parts of the system or from outside sources. 

While the flume was new there was no great trouble in making 
the natural repairs, but as it grew older, timbers began to rot, twist, 
and crack and repairs of magnitude had to be made. Many places 
were patched up and from the very nature of things had to be left 
till an opportunity came for thorough work. As long as the plank- 
ing that actually held the water remained intact the balance of the 
repairs could be made with extra care and expense, but when a 
rock would come rolling down the hill and knock out the under- 
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^'^tling or Bmash a hole through the flume itself, it was simply a 
'^G of shut down till damaged parts could be replaced. 

"This shutting down of 10,000 horse power,, even for a few hours. 
''^8 no idle matter and a thing every one dreaded. 

The superintendent of the water system held an anomalous posi- 
tion; while taking his orders from the general superintendent direct, 
ne must at the same time take orders from the Colgate superin- 
tendent in regard to the water furnished for the power house. 

He must get over the whole of his system at least every month 
and must be on hand to take care of any emergency that might arise 
on the main flume, and there were many places on this important 
section that had to be watched continually in order to mee< 
difficulties half way. 

The foreman devoted all of his spare time on the main section, 
supervising repairs, looking after the placing of new material, 
maintaining discipline and ever holding himself in readiness for 
emergencies. The six flume men did little but patrol the flume; 
minor details they took care of however and always helped in cases 
of an accident. Two men were kept on watch at the penstock all 
the time. 

These could do but very little except to stop any leak that might 
occur in the neighborhood, keep rubbish olT the rack at the entrance, 
to the penstock and attend to the adjustment of the various gates 
in the neighborhood. If there were a break in the 11 nine, one or 
both were expected to assist in its repair. There was an elaborate 
system of floats and electric bells installed for dt'tocting low water 
at various points a mile or more alx)ve the pcjistook but these devices 
were seldom of any value except to talk about. 

Wien anything hapjwned of a serious nature, the water always 
slacked away so quickly that everything, flume, penstock and all 
was emptied before the water wheel nozzles could be closed. 

There were 14 gates to close tlu-se nozzles, each gate roquirin.-r 
ten minutes to operate it; hence with only three rnm on sliift to do 
this it was quite a simple matter to predict what would liappen. 

On the middle section four ditchnien were cnij^lovid who did 
practically all the repair work on their bents lu-sides nuiking their 
tour of inspection each day. This part of the sysloni consisted of 
20 miles of ditch and flume. It carried only 1,W{) inches of water 
and was an old settled piece of work. 

The lower section of the water system consisted of 22 miles of 
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ditch and a few short flumes and inyerted syphons and as it t<^^' 
nished only some irrigation water and some little desultory mimX^i^ 
it was of so slight importance that one man handled it sucoessfuL^?' 
Each year a force of from ten to twenty men were put on for^ ^ 
few weeks doing general repair work. At this time every featu-— ^' 
of the system got an overhauling and whatever repairing it neede — ^' 
Thus the whole 6}*stem was put in readiness for another year ^^^' 
hard service. 

The handling of this water system while very exacting, involve— *=^ 
nothing new or strange. Materials such as men were familiar wit' ^^^^ 
were used and the handling of flumes was no new work for CalSe^— ^' 
fomians with but this one exception; for power purposes withou-^=^^ 
any storage, the full head must be kept running all the time, whiW^^^ 
the ordinary service to which flumes are applied water can hm ^^"^ 
turned out at any moment it may be desired without causing emy^ ^y 
serious trouble. 

The water system was peculiar in that none of the men evei«:'^^ 
paw any of the customers of the company and in fact seldom sa\f^^^"^ 
any but tlieir immediate fellow workmen. Their cabins were um:^^^ 
yerj isolated places and they seldom met any of the oflScers of the^^-^^ 
company. Theirs was a monotonous life with but little to inspire^3^^^ 
them. Their business was to deliver water and as long as that wa.^ ^^ -^^ 
done no one complained nor did they praise. 

The Colgate power house was the center of the whole system and ^-^ 
tlie whole aim of the operators was to put out energy. 

Tliis was dependent, (a) on the water system delivering water 
to tliem; (b) on their ability to utilize it and to keep in working "^^ 
order the apparatus in their care; (c) on the line department keep- 
ing the lines in order, to transmit what they generated; and (d) 
somewliat, on the distribution system being able to receive and de- 
liver to the customers what the line department handed over to 
them. 

After the power house force had kept its apparatus in repair and 
in operation, they must, in order to succeed, be in harmony and in 
close touch with all the other parts of the plant Hence the 
emphasis on a complete and efficient system of conmiunication. 
This w^as not so evident on the water system, for immense systems 
of flumes and ditches have been and are operated without any means 
of communication other than messenger or mail«. j 

Items (a), (b) and (d) did not interest the power house force; 
they must concentrate on their own troubles. / 
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The principal item on which success depended here was the re- 
I^airs of damaged or wom-ont apparatus, so in order to facilitate 
'this a large supply of new material and spare parts were kept on 
liand and a large and well equipped machine shop was installed and 
xnen were appointed on the force that could utilize these tools to 
*£heir full value. 

The forces here, though dependent so much on the others for 
success, were never allowed to get the idea of covering their own 
mistakes by attracting attention to the troubles of others. The 
liandling of this power house had only these three features that 
^stinguished it from all other large power houses. 

First. It must feed numereus high voltage lines of various 
'voltages, phases, cycles and lengths. 

Second. It must run in parallel with other large plants that 
^were many miles distant and operated at different voltage and phase. 

Third. Its service reached almost every known business where 
IX)wer can be utilized, and there was not a moment in the year 
^vrhen a great many were not exceedingly anxious for energy. 

While this was the case, the only feature of uncertainty at tho 
srtart was that of the high-potential lines, switches, lighting ar- 
x>esters, etc., but after a year's experience it was found that to this 
CI pparatus could be charged no more than a proportionate share of 
tilae troubles. 

It was decided that for Colgate there should be the following 
organization: 

Superintendent ranking as a division superintendont: 
Foreman : 

Assistant Foreman : 

3 Shift bosses. 

8 Operators. 

8 Oilers. 

Machinist. 

Apprentice to Machinist 
2 Telephone Operators. 
Repairmen as needed. 

The superintendent, while not having absolute authority over the 
flume superintendent, in the one question of water supply his word 
was final. Besides this he was a man of much wider knowledge 
and experience which was all of very great value to the company 
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ing material, looking after the repair work, and working between 
tripe with the line superintendent. 

The telephone expert was in a position that he had to work under 
nearly all the superintendents though he was nominally under the 
line superintendent. His was a study in harmony. His work ex- 
tended from one end of the plant to the other and as the name 
indicates devoted the greater part of his time to the solving of diffi- 
culties, designing and installing protective devices and working the 
telephone system so the highest eflBciency could be obtained. He 
was always supplied with material and men on call. If commimica- 
tion could not be maintained, the plant could not be operated. 

The superintendent of construction was utilized almost exdn- 
sively on new work, and hence had little to do with the operation 
of any of the lines, except when they first went into commission. 
He was expected to use every opportunity to study developments 
in order to assist in any way possible to the general success. 

In order to care for the line thoroughly, patrolmen enough weie 
put on so that they had an average of 14 miles to cover each day. 
In the mountains and marshes the beats were shorter and in the 
vallevs longer. 

The whole line must be put into shape so every part of it couH 
be reached. In the hills trails must be dug, creeks bridged aii(T 
barns built for horses. In the marshes and flooded lands boat^ 
must be provided, everywhere gates must be put in fences and above 
all certain communication must be provided. 

The woik required that the patrolmen should not do very much 
of the actual labor connected with the upkeep of the line. Thoy 
carried a number of tools and a portable telephone and were always 
called on in emergencies. They must report on duty in the morn- 
ing, get over their beat at a slow enough gait to be sure of th^' 
condition of every detail, report several times during the day and 
report off duty nt night. Usually by the time they had attended to 
all the above, they had accomplished a very good da/s work. Most 
of these men used saddle horses; in fact there were only one or 
two beats where a wheeled vehicle could be used to advantage. 
Material was stored at various places along the line so that it could 
be reached conveniently in case of trouble. The v/ork of patrolling 
was so new that there was no class of trained men to draw from 
so each patrolman had to be educated. In fact the officers in charge 
had to make an unusually close study of it, living with it almopt 
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night and day for two TcmiiL A hosi ef caescrrcs ws» isk^-i 
and few of them answered before the Irn^ wesi fzi? sErrJs. A.f 
the answers came thej mist be reocgEfxc rrrrijj 121I :ie wrri: 
pushed accordingly. 

It looks a little strange to put on a r?T«fr ellt alz=»:«i ref rr: 
an installation has gone into actnal werryse. Tr.i^ ^ns r^ a ^ ir ^i.t 
of the work being so new that there was i» crr«Erl€r»e tc gr:5e tl-:*?.:- 
who designed the Tarions parts of the eqpcpsect. 

Some of the questions to whidi we Lad ic js^rz. ibs srfTrr? 
in the field, were: 

To what e3ctent will the wooden snppons of ire Ifr* be c^strrj: i 
by the high potential nsed? 

How will the insulators, which were a conipE^te g-is ini rcr- 
celain, stand the actual strain of operatiTe oondir^r^? 

How much of the insulator can be broken cf l-eicre it ilzsz :•: 
remoTcd from the line? 

How much dirt can accumulate on an InFnl^xr before it zn::i: 
be cleaned? 

How noisy can an insulator get before it is dan>^rci3? 

What effect will fogs produce? 

What effect will rain produce? 

If a line gets shut down in a rain storm, can it lie started up again 
and with what difficulty? 

How will long spans stand up? 

What will be the result of using steel for line STipport*? 

As the work progressed answers came to all of these a: out as 
follows : 

Wood pins were destroyed by the hundreds near salt water: cross- 
arms a few, and poles only two or three in the course of ti.ree years' 
service. 

Glass is not suitable for high-potential insulators under tlio 
conditions as they exist on this system. An all-porcelain insulator 
has been and is being substituted for the composite insulator as fast 
as conditions will permit, especially near salt water. 

The insulator first installed had so little margin of safety that if 
it were broken at all it was ordered removed from the line. 

If only a small piece were chipped out of the edge the risk wa? 
taken for a time. 

ITie only place where we had trouble with the accumulation of 
dirt on insulators was near salt water and cement works. 
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There may be a good ileal of noise at an insulator on a wood pin 
for many weeks and not much damage result, but it should be 
watched closely. With a steel pin and a wood cross-ann this noise 
will not be anything serious except in some unlooked-for place, due 
to local conditions. These should be watched closely on general 
principles. 

Ocean fogs cause the burning of very many wood pins, while 
cross-arms and poles suffer but little. 

Fogs a few miles back from salt water do not affect either pins, 
cross-arms or poles. 

Rain is Heaven's own blessing on a high-potential transmission 
line. It cleans the insulators and stops a good deal of the damage 
to wooden supports. This is true of salt water districts especially. 
The first few drops that fall after a prolonged dry spell causes a 
good deal of a display which soon passes however and all is quieter 
and better than it was before. This display does not affect the power 
house load to an appreciable extent nor does it affect lights or 
motors. 

The starting of this line in a rain storm never caused the slight- 
est trouble, in fact in changing from one line to the other full 
voltage has many times been thrown instantly on the dead line 
during licavy rain storms without the slightest disturbance that 
any one could detect. 

The experience has been that long spans are preferable in almost 
every case. On a mountain line built about two years ago some 
very long spans were used. One was 1,800 feet with the regular 
line conductor, a 350,000 cm stranded aluminum cable^ and it has 
given the best of satisfaction. 

Every indication is that steel should be used for high-potential 
line supports from the ground up to the insulator throughout the 
system. 

The substations and distribution work were handled almost en- 
tirely by the local men, nearly all of whom were under a separate 
management. A superintendent of this work was maintained whose 
duties were mainly to advise the local men in regard to the handling 
of the company's property and to see that it had proper care. 

At the majority of the substations a man would be on duty only 
for a time during the evening when the lighting load was on, 
unless there was important high-potential switching to be done. 

The low-potential distributing systems gave very little trouble 
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and it was very seldom that they were not able to utilize the cur- 
Tent available. 

The men for all the positions were very carefully selected from 
the whole country. The repair and construction forces were used 
as training schools for men for permanent positions and the fore- 
men of these gangs were selected with this specially in view. These 
forces were used too as places to lose out undesirable characters. 

The following ideas were advanced to guide in the handling 
of the men: 

First. Harmony must be maintained. 

Second. There must be a definite sequence of authority to pre- 
vent working at cross purposes. 

Third. Each man must respect and obey the officer immediately 
over him. 

Fourth. Each man had the assurance tliat his advnncement de- 
pended on himself alone; that all the higher positions of the operat- 
ing, repair and construction forces were open to the mon handling 
the plant if they would fit tliemselves for them. 

Fifth. The longer the time of service the better the pay. 

Sixth. A sufficient number of men must always be kopt to insure 
excellent service, but there must never be so many that each man's 
time will not be fully occupied. 

The officers and the sequence of tlieir authority for the whole 
tystem were as follows: 

General Superintendent: 

Water System Superintendent: 
Foreman. 

Flumemen. 

Eepairmen. 

Emcrgencvmen. 
Auxiliary Section : 

Lake watchman. 

Winter watchman on wood stave pipet 
Middle Section : 

4 ditchmen. 
Lower Section : 

1 ditchman. 
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Colgate Supermtendent: 
foreman : 

Assistant Foreman: 
3 Shift bosses. 
3 Operators. 
3 Oilers. 
Machinist 

Apprentice to >[aohiniiit 
2 Telephone operators. 
Repairmen^ etc. 
Su]>erintendent of Lines: 

Assistant Superintendent: 
Patrolmen. 

Foreman repair gang: 
Linemen. 
Laborers, etc. 
Superintendent Construction: 
Engineers. 
Surveyors. 

Chainmen. 
• Rodmen. 
Axmen. 
Foreman : 

Linomen. 
Teani?t«^rs. 
T^aborers, etc. 
Time-keeper. 
Fro i gilt agent. 
Siiporintcndont Su])stations. 
Sill >>i at ion operators. 
T/)rji] manaorcrs of businop^ districta. 



SOME PRACTICAL EXPERIENCES IN THE 
OPERATION OF MANY POWER PLANTS IN 
PARALLEL. 



BY R. F. HAYWARD. 



Local conditions and force of circumstances have developed in 
the United States and Canada several large power systems, consist- 
ing of a number of long-distance transmission plants operating in 
parallel, and supplying power for all conceivable purposes over 
wide areas of territory. The growth of these systems has covered 
a period of nearly 10 years, and the time is opportune to review 
the lessons leamt in their upbuilding. The mistakes, technical and 
financial, which were necessarily made in the pioneering of long- 
distance transmission of power have been turned to profit, and 
plans are now being followed out along comprehensive lines, to 
meet the demands of a market which has grown more rapidly than 
ever was pictured in the dreams of the early promoters. 

Three large systems of this kind have grown up in California 
under the control of the Los Angeles Edison Electric Company, 
the Standard Electric, and California Gas & Electric Companies; 
the State of Utah is almost covered by the lines of the Utah Light 
& Railway Company and the Telluride Power Company; in Canada 
the Montreal Light, Heat & Power Company is operating a large 
parallel system; and in the State of New York the Hudson River 
Power Company is making great developments in this line. 

The technical journals are full of articles describing and illus- 
trating these plants and the physical difficulties encountered in 
building them, but very little has been written about their opera- 
tion. A description of the difficulties and troubles encountered 
and overcome in the course of eight years' operation of the trans- 
mission plants in the West would, in the hands of a skillful writer, 
form a most instructive and exciting story. It would be a tale of 
fights with the forces of nature in the great valleys and mountains 
of the West; fights against ice, snowslides, floods and rockfalls, 
brush-fires, windstorms and lightning, where time was always on 
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the side of the enemy. It would be a record of simple devotion io 
duty in the difficult and dangerous situationa on the part of all the 
operators. 

In Utah, where the author's lessons in transmission have been 
learnt, the first water-power plant was started in June, 1896, and 
from the very first was operated in parallel with the steam plant 
in Salt Lake City. Other plants were constructed immediately 
after, and by consolidation and reorganization were joined together 
into one system. The Pioneer Power Plant at Ogden was run in 
parallel with the Big Cottonwood Plant, 50 miles away, for the 
first time in March, 1898. Since then there has been a continuous 
growth of the business, until the beginning of 1904 found the two 
systems of the Utah Light & Railway Company and the Telluride 
Power Company running in parallel, covering a district 160 miles 
long from north to south and including six water-power plants, 
two steam plants, 420 miles of high-tension transmission line, and 
nearly 500 miles of circuit. The maximum demand on the two 
systems was about 10,000 kilowatts, and the load consisted of light- 
ing, street railway, and power for all kinds of service, including 
flour mills, cement works, brickyards, smelters, air-compressors, 
cyanide mills and other mining enterprises. 

A complete discussion of all the features of parallel operation 
would involve the consideration of almost every phase of power 
transmission. Certain points, however, stand out in importance 
above all others, and they will be discussed in the following order, 
viz.: 

1. The organization of the operating staff. 

2. The means of communication. 

3. Load factor, and the economical distribution of load between 
steam and water-power stations. 

4. Speed regulation. 

5. Voltage regulation and power factor. 

6. Arrangement of high-tension lines, switches, and transformer 
stations, etc. 

7. Sudden disturbances on high-tension lines, from lightning, 
etc. 

The statements made in this paper do not, of course, necessarily 
apply to systems operating under different conditions to those 
here referred to. 
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1. The Obganization of the Operating Staff. 

The success of a transmission company depends more upon the 
organization and eflBciency of its operating staff than on anything 
else. From the lowest to the highest there should be an ambition 
to rise to higher responsibilities and a readiness to do anything 
jKWsible, even to the extent of taking some personal risk, in order 
to keep the service going through storm and accident. The staff 
will be composed of technical engineers and artisans. The techni- 
cal men should have an all-round engineering foundation, and 
must be especially trained in the art of observation — mere elec- 
tricians are useless in a large power plant. The artisans should 
be encouraged to study with correspondence schools as much as 
possible. Even a helper or stoker who does not endeavor to pre- 
pare himself for a higher position should be dropped out. In the 
operation of many power plants in parallel, more than in any other 
business, is it necessary that there be perfect harmony between all 
departments and confidence between operators and their superiors. 

The chief operating engineer should have jurisdiction over all 
power-houses, transmission lines and distributing stations, and 
should be held responsible for the delivery of the power to the ser- 
vice mains. HSs headquarters should be at the receiving end of the 
system, from which points he or his assistants should direct all 
operations. All operating engineers should be technical men who 
know every comer of the system. The superintendents of power 
stations should be held responsible for all that pertains to their 
stations, whether water power or steam plants, and should be 
trained artisans, rather than technical engineers. 

All the transmission lines operated by one company should be 
Tinder the care of one man who should have under him a capable 
staff of patrolmen. It does not pay to use any but skilled linemen 
for this work, and character is as important as skill. 

2. The Means of Communication. 

It is impracticable to operate many power plants in parallel with- 
out private telephone service between all power-houses and sub- 
stations. The whole- telephone system should be laid out and 
operated with as much care as the transmission lines. Every im- 
portant station should have two lines of communication, for when 
an accident occurs, a power-house may be inoperative until com- 
munication is established. It is good practice to build independent 
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telephone lines parallel to the transmission lines^ but this is by no 
means necessary, as perfect service can be obtained with telephone 
lines properly arranged on the same poles^ either with or without a 
grounded neutral on transmission line, and the indications on a 
telephone are invaluable in giving warning of impending troubles, 
in locating break-downs and in indicating high-volt surges. The 
requirements for good telephone services are : good insulation, both 
on transmission lines and telephones; strong construction, so that 
no storm will break the wires; good protection to operators against 
accidental high voltage; and transpositions on both high-tension 
and telephone lines. Without sufficient insulation on the trans- 
mission lines for the voltage carried, a telephone line on the same 
poles is simply inoperative. For the telephone line itself the best 
of insulation can be obtained by using porcelain insulators de- 
signed for 2000 volts lighting service and it pays to do this. All 
wiring inside and outside of buildings should stand a puncture test 
of 2000 volts. All plugs and jacks should be replaced by knife 
switches. Knife switches should be arranged so that both bell and 
telephone can be cut oflE from the line. The telephone should be 
connected on only when in use. For protection of telephones and 
operators in case of cross with high-tension lines, a simple spark- 
gap to ground between two large metal cylinders has been found 
quite effective. These should be placed in a fireproof cell or out- 
side the building. Strength is best obtained by using porcelain 
insulators and No. 8 iron wire. No copper wire of less size than 
Xo. 6 B. & S. will stand the stress of weather without breaking, and 
iron works very well. 

Good service can be procured by placing telephone wires close 
together and transposing once in half a mile. With high-tension 
lines untransposed there is considerable induction between tele- 
phone line and ground. On a 45-mile 28,000-volt line in Utah, 
the voltage between telephone line and ground from this cause is 
about 1000, but in spite of this the telephone service is perfect 
even in wet weather. Of course any one ground on the telephone 
line renders the line inoperative, but the transposing of the high- 
tension line will probably remove this difficulty. 

3. Load Factor. 

The economical distribution of load on a number of plants 
operating in parallel is dependent on the load factor of the system. 
For any given set of conditions, covering cost of construction of 
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water power and price of steam coal, there is a certain load factor 
at which it costs the same to generate by steam as water power. 
If the load factor is less than this amount it pays best to generate 
by steam, if greater by water. To obtain the greatest returns from 
a water-power plant every cubic foot of water available must be 
utilized economically. On a stream where no storage is possible 
this means a constant load. If there is sufficient storage to take 
care of daily fluctuations, a water-power plant may be run econom- 
ically on a very low load factor, with a maximum use of the water 
equal to from two to three times the minimum flow. In irrigation 
districts however, it is necessary to build a storage reservoir below 
the power-house as well as above, in order to equalize the delivery 
of water to the ditches. By a proper combination of water-power 
plants (some with storage, others without), and a steam plant, all 
proportioned properly in relation to one another and to the load 
factor, it is possible to utilize every cubic foot of the water in the 
minimum season and to obtain an economy that is greater than 
either by steam alone or water alone. With such a combination, 
the water-power stations which have no storage can always be run 
at full load; and when water is scarce, the steam plants can be run 
at full load all the time and the peak can be taken by the water- 
power storage plant; whereas when water is flush the steam plants 
can be used for peak loads and emergencies only or can be shut 
down altogether. This principle can be extended beyond the 
fluctuations of a day, to the variations of a season or a year, and 
advantage can be taken of the fact that the low-water season of 
one stream does not coincide with that of another. 

All this is being done in Utah, and during low-water seasons not 
an available drop of water is allowed to pass the Utah Light and 
Railway Company's power-houses without generating power, and 
that without interfering with irrigation. 

The load factor of a mixed system of lighting, street railway and 
general power and mining service is not higher than 35 to 40 per 
cent and the tendency is not upwards. Even in smelters or mining 
camps where operations are carried on day and night the load 
factor is never much greater than 40 per cent; and while flour 
mills, pumping plants and some other operations may be continu- 
ous, there are always many intermittent services to affect them. 
It is this low load factor that limits the economical distance of 
power transmission more than anything else. 
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4. Speed Regulation. 

Good speed regulation is absolutely essential to the success oi a 
large power system, but it is dependent on the ratio of the toul 
variations to the total load to a much greater extent than engineers 
generally care to admit. In small systems supphing power lor 
very variable loads, good speed regulation is hard to obtain with 
the best of governing arrangements. In large mixed power 
systems, however, conditions are conducive to steady speed, for 
though variations of load produced by street railways, elevatoK, 
hoists, etc., may be large and rapid, no change in speed can occur 
without changing the speed of every generator and motor and 
every piece of machinery on the system. In addition to this great 
total inertia, every change in speed of machinery is accompanied 
by a corresponding change in load, which is another factor tending 
to constancy of speed. On the other hand a large motor load 
introduces variations very great in proportion to total load during 
the dinner hour and at starting time in the morning. 

In every steam or water-power plant there is a certain time limit 
between the variation of the load and the application of the power 
to meet it. This time limit is dependent upon the design of the 
governor, the inertia of the moving parts and the inertia of the 
steam or water. When operating plants in parallel, the inertia of 
the moving jnirts is tlie inertia of the whole system. 

If a nuniher of power plants operating in parallel were each 
equipped with the same kind of governor, each governor being ad- 
justed to act on the controlling mechanism at the same time, it 
would be found that an increase of load would be first taken up 
by the steam plants, next by the water-power plants which were 
running on a constant stream with impulse wheels and deflecting 
nozzles, next by turbine plants with short pipes and ample fore- 
bay, and a long time after these, by impulse wheel or turbine 
plants where the regulation was performed by varying the velocity 
in long pipes. In order to make such an aggregation of plantr- 
govern simultaneously, so that each should take its share of loa-l 
variations, it would be necessary to adjust the governors of all to 
the time limit of the slowest plant. In practice it has been found 
almost impossible to do this, and it will generally be found that 
the governing of a system of this kind is done from the largest 
water-power plant, or ])y a steam plant, or possibly by both. When 
a steam plant is running in parallel with water-power plants it is 
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generally necessary to have an adjustable dashpot on the governor 
to make the action slow, otherwise the steam engines will have to 
take up all the variations. 

The solution of a difficult governing problem is now being at- 
tempted on the Telluride Power and Utah Light & Railway 
Company's systems which are paralleled together at Salt Lake City. 
It is required to deliver a constant amount of power from the 
former to the latter system, while at the same time each has to be 
governed for its own variable load. To do this with speed governors 
alone is a physical impossibility, for if all the governors could be 
adjusted to work within the same time limits the aggregate load 
variations of the two systems would be shared in proportion to 
governing capacity on each; while if the governors are not ad- 
justed to work together, the quickest acting governors will take up 
the total variations on both systems. In either case there must be 
a variation in the power passed between the two systems. The 
problem might be solved by governing each system by independent 
electric governors, regulating in accordance with the variations of 
load on each system respectively. The arrangement of lines and 
distributing points makes this impracticable however. The only 
practical solution of this problem lies in the direction of increasing 
the amount of power delivered from the one to the other system 
until the variations caused by the governors bear a small ratio to 
the total. This problem may at any time become important to two 
large systems operating in adjacent territories. 

6. Voltage Regulation. 

The requirements for good voltage regulation on a large system 
running several plants in parallel are : 

1. Good speed regulation. 

2. The control of the whole system by one engineer operating 

from the main receiving and distributing center. 

3. Good inherent regulation of all generators. 

4. Lines of ample carrying capacity and small drop. 

5. Ample transformer capacity at all points where inductive 

apparatus is used. 

6. Low-tension distributing systems laid out for small drop in 

feeders, transformers and secondary mains. 

7. The proper control of idle cuirents between stations. 
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8. The regulation of the power factor, on stations or on dii- 
trihuting system. 

If these points are all attended to, good service can be given with 
a mixed load consisting of lighting, railway and power service; if 
any one of these is neglected, bad service must result on part, if not 
on the whole, of the system. The first and second requirements 
have already been discussed here. As regards the fourth ^eqmT^ 
ment it may be pointed out that a transmission system having a 
large drop is justified only when the load is constant and the loss 
of power immaterial from a financial point of view. The fifth re- 
(juirement is also fully appreciated now and all transmissionraen 
know by experience the importance of providing ample transformer 
capacity for induction motors which have to be started against load. 
With a given transformer capacity, the resistance-in-armature type 
of motor will start against a much heavier load than the squirrel- 
cage type, simply because the large starting current of the latter 
type reduces the voltage so much more than the small starting 
current of the fonner. In regard to the sixth requirement it may 
])e stated that automatic feeder regulators of the three-phase in- 
duction type are being used with satisfactory results for regulating 
the 2000 and 4000-volt feeders in Salt Lake City. These regu- 
lators not only compensate for drop in feeders, transformers and 
secondaries, but also for speed variations caused by slight accidents 
or short-circuits on the system. 

A great deal might be written on the subject of the seventh and 
eic^litli requirements. The operating engineer at the main receiv- 
ing center should have the control of the voltage, while the power- 
house operators should take care of the speed. In a mixed system 
of lighting, railway and power service, the maximum loads at dif- 
ferent points of the system occur at different times. Consequently 
it has been found best to carry approximately constant voltage at 
the receiving stations, to compensate at the power-house for drop 
in transmission lines only, and to compensate for variations of 
drop on the distributing feeders by regulating apparatus at the 
receiving end. No special difficulty has been found in regulating 
for a mixed load of lights and induction motors. A variable load 
driven by an induction motor has a useful tendency toward self- 
regulation for the low-power factor at light loads causes nearly the 
Fame drop of volts as the high-power factor at full load. 

A line of great capacity, such as the Telluride Power Company's 
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40,000-volt lines, requires a heavy inductive current at light loads 
to compensate for the rise of volts due to the capacity. On a single 
8Q-mile line from this company^s Logan power-house, delivering 
760 kilowatts at Salt Lake City, at a power factor of 100 per cent, 
the power factor at the power-house is about 60 per cent. 

On a mixed system, the power factor can he kept at any value 
between 90 and 100 per cent by the use of synchronous motors 
driving railway generators; but for the regulation of voltage, 
synchronous motors are not of much value unless used for that 
purpose alone, because when loaded with work current they have 
not suflBcient current capacity for regulating. Unless synchronous 
motors are under the control of the power companies' operators, 
pumping and other regulating difiiculties will be caused by wrong 
adjustment of exciting current. 

Sixty-cycle rotaries are too sensitive to be used as regulators and 
to operate them in parallel without pumping, variations of speed 
and voltage must be very small. If any trouble occurs on a GO- 
cyele system it is generally aggravated by rotaries. 

When operating in parallel, cross-currents between power-houses 
introduce conditions which may seriously affect the voltage regu- 
lation. If the exciting current of the power-houses is not properly 
adjusted, some will tend to produce higher voltage at the receiving 
end than others and idle currents will flow which will be lagging 
with respect to the former and leading with respect to the latter. 
The amount of these currents is dependent upon the relative dif- 
ference in excitation, the load and the line constants. These idle 
currents may be eliminated in two ways; first, by adjusting the 
excitation of the several power-houses; second, by voltage regu- 
lators placed in circuit between the transmission lines at the re- 
ceiving end, which can be adjusted to maintain that difference of 
voltages between lines which is required to prevent the flow of 
cross-currents. 

Formerly the desired results could only be obtained by trial and 
experience. Now, however, by the use of power-factor meters on 
every generator on the system, the adjustments can be made with 
accuracy to meet any conditions of line or load. The power-factor 
meter has become an indispensable adjunct in the operation of all 
synchronous machinery on large systems. 

The fact that the excitation of tlie power-houses depend on 
\ariable conditions on different parts of the system, seems to point 
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to the impracticability of using any automatic device for controlling 
exciting currents on large parallel systems. 

G. The Arrangement of Transmission Lines, TRANSToniuot- 

HOUSES, Etc. 

Wliile break-downs on transmission lines cannot be altogether 
preventoil, it is possible to so nearly approach continuity of servitie 
that even the exacting requirements of a smelter can be met. TMi 
can only be done, however, by the exercise of the greatest care in 




FlO. 1.— GkXKRAT. ATlR\NOKMENTOF HIGH TENSION T.TNE8 AND BWITCHE8 
KOH A MMllKU OK ToW KK IU»rsES IN SAME LOCAUTY SUFTLYIKO POWKB TO 
A nisrANT DISriaiUTlNG CF-NTKR. 

(ho arrangoinont, construction and operation of the switching ap- 
paratus, transmission linos and transformer-houses. Nothing but 
failure will result if the transmission lines are not mechanically 
strong ami well insulated, but good construction and duplication 
of linos and powor-housos are of little avail unless the general 
layout of the linos and switches is of the simplest kind. 
The trend of experience in line construction points to the use 
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of long spans of stranded copper with steel towers, porcelain in- 
sulators and rigid iron pins. There is a tendency to increase rather 
than to diminish the cost of construction, so that the cost of copper 
and, therefore, the choice of voltage, is hy no means the greatest 
consideration in designing transmission lines. In locating a line 
it should be remembered that accessibility for patrol and repairs is 
more important than saving of distance. Transmission lines should 
be constructed so that nothing but outside interference will break 
tAem down. Between every important power-house and distribut- 
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Fig. %, — Gbiteral arrangement op utgh tension lines and swrrcHEa 

iPOB A KUMBSB OF POWER HOUSES AND RECEIVING STATIONS SCAITERED OVER A 
LASOB DI8TBICT, LAID OUT ON DUFLICATB MAIN SYSTEM. 

ing center there should be at least two lines, and sometimes two 
routes are advisable. On very long transmissions there should be 
section-switch stations (see Pig. 1) so arranged that portions of the 
line can be cut out for repairs without putting the whole line out 
of service. Unless this is done, each line must be designed to carry 
the maximum load transmitted with a small drop. Very long lines 
will seldom be financially justified unless a very considerable busi- 
ness can be done on the way. On the other hand, isolated sub- 
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Btations on an important line are a serious detriment to sei 
unless the business done will justify a good section-switch sU 
with an operator constantly in attendance. 

The best arrangement for the transmission lines of a sy 
operating many plants in parallel depends on the location oi 
power plants with respect to the present and prospective poin 
distribution. In systems consisting of several power plants loc 
near one another and transmitting power to a distant point. 
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Fio. 8. — General arrangement op high tension lines A!n> swn 

KOK A NUMBKR OF POWER HOUSES AND RECEIVING STATIONS, LAID OUT OJ 
RING MAIN SYSTEM. 



arrangement does not materially differ from that of a single po 
house. In this case it is usually best to treat the smaller plan^ 
generating units of the most important power-house, as represe 
in Fig. 1. In systems whore the power-houses and distribu 
points are scattered, the transmission lines will take either the i 
of a duplicate bus to wliich will be connected all the power-ho 
and receiving stations, as shown in Fig. 2, or else will be laid 
in the form of a ring main a? shown in Fig. 3. 
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Whether for station bos-bars or transmission hn^. th^ ricg n-aia 
diTided into sections as shown in Figs. 3 and o r^as -^en foun'i :•:• 
be the most practical arrangement to operate. If tL^r buiitesi c^- 
tween any two points on the ring becomes so iTr.i<n^Tr. as to war- 
rant a duplication of lines between them, the ?vstein can generallj 
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FlO. 4.— OeNBBAI< ARRAKGEMEITT OF mOH TENSION LINES AUTD SWTTCHL^ 
FOB A NUICBEB OF POWKB PLANTS AND RECETV'INO STATIONS, LAID OUT ON TOE 
BINO BTBfTEIC, WITH TWO BIN08 PA8SINO THROUGH THE MAIN RECEIVINO 
BTATIOH. 



be resolved into two or more rings all parsing ilirough the im- 
portant center as shown in Fig. 4. 

Fig. 6 shows the ring system as applied to power-houses and 
transformer stations, from wliich it will be seen that it is prac- 
tically equivalent to a group-switch system. With this layout any 
group of transformers, feeders or generators witli its corresponding 
transmission line can be separated from the rest of the system in 
an instant by opening the high and low-tension ring bus switches. 
This arrangement in a transformer-house is ideal when each grf>np 
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of transformers has capacity to carry all the power that can be 
delivered over the corresponding line. 

Short-circuits on transmission systems may be caused by failure 
of transformers, lightning arresters or line insulation, or by out- 
side interference by nature, man or beast Their frequency is 
a measure of the efficiency of construction and management They 
will vary in severity from those which cause just a flicker in the 
lights to those that may shut down a large station. Short-circuits 
on the low-tension side of receiving stations will never seriously 
aflfect the system as a whole. Short-circuits on transmission lines 
which can be burnt off, will seldom throw power-houses out of 
step and should cause very little interruption. Even very severe 
short-circuits will not throw power-houses out of step unless occur- 
ring on the line between them or very close to one of them. In a 
well-laid-out parallel system no failure on transmission lines can 
cripple the whole system, and rotaries and motor-generators will 
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Fio. 5. — Gexkral arrangements op nian-TENSioN and low-tekbtou 

BUS BARS AND bWITCUES FOR GENERATINQ AND KECETVINO 8TATIOKS, LAU) 
OUT ON TIIK RINO SYSTEM. 



stay in step througli many shorts. It is when a short occurs 
which cannot be burnt off, or which throws power-houses out of step, 
tliat the efficiency of layout and operating staff is tested. It iB 
not the short-circuit which hurts the service, but the stopping of 
machinery and time taken to get under way again. 

Under normal conditions there is no difficulty in cutting genera- 
tors and synchronous motors in or out of service, or in synchroniz- 
ing power-houses on linos at any point in the system, but when 
everything is tlirown out of step or stopped by a severe short-circuit, 
F^-nchronizing is altof]:ethor too slow. All SA^nchronous motors 
should be self-starting from the alternate-current end, or at least 
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Bhonld be designed so that the alternate current can be switched 
on after they have been given a preliminary spin. Two-hundred 
horse-power synchronous motors have been regularly started with- 
out any compensators for a long time in Salt Lake City. Power- 
house generators can be synchronized very rapidly, but time can 
be often saved by running them to speed approximately and switch- 
ing on to the live circuit before closing the exciting circuit. 
In the Los Angeles system, it is a rule to open the exciting circuits 
on all generators and synchronous motors, except at the largest 
fitation, whenever a short-circuit occurs. As soon as the trouble 
ih cleared, the main station generators bring up speed and volts, 
the other generators and motors are pulled into step and the sta- 
tion operators close the exciting circuits. This is a very good 
method of starting, but is not applicable to every condition. 

It is in clearing short-circuits on transmission lines, that the 
ring system as illustrated in Figs. 1, 3, 4 and 5 is so superior to 
the duplicate bus system shown in Fig. 2. When a short-circuit 
occurs which does not clear itself at once, the ring bus switches 
can be opened up so as to resolve the system into two or more 
separate parts complete with their own power-houses, lines and 
loads. This immediately locates the trouble, the short-circuited 
Lne can be quickly cut out, and the load on the short-circuited 
aection transferred to the adjacent portion of the ring without any 
delay for communicating between stations. Automatic circuit 
breakers can be used for these ring bus switches with great advan- 
tage, but except on unimportant branch circuits, they can be used 
nowhere else on a transmission system of this kind. Reverse-cur- 
rent circuit breakers for cutting out a short-circuited line will 
not work, for under normal conditions on a parallel system 
power may be coming from either direction at any time. 

High-tension air switches have played an important part in 
the building up of transmission systems. They can be made 
fiimple, strong and safe for outdoor operation even at 40,000 volts, 
but at best they are makeshifts and must be replaced by oil switches 
which have proved reliable in service on the highest voltage now 
in use. 

So far as the operation of large parallel qrstor 
it appears that the question of transformer 
delta connections and grounded neutrals are ] 
by circumstance rather than by design. A del 
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that the distnrbanoes increase in energy beyond what should be 
expected from the increased capacity of the lines. 

The distnrbanoes due to short-circuite, switching and static 
charges are, however^ trifling, compared with those that may be 
set up by lightning dischar;:^-. It must be confessed that no 
real progress has been made in apparatus to protect against these 
disturbances, and today the choking effect of the transformers 
and the high insulation of the windings, botli of the oil and air- 
Liast type, is their own best protection. This has been demon- 
strated over and over again by discharges from terminal wires of 
transformers to case, across sparking spaces many times greater 
th:in the total gaps on the lightning arresters, and in spile of the 
protection of choke coils of the most recent design. 

The disturbances set up by lightning discharges range in severity 
from those that can be easily taken care of with existing apparatus 
to those that may wreck a station. The latter seldom occurs, but 
when they do, the result is like an explosion and no plant in a 
thunderstorm district can claim to be protected. A lightning 
discharge which strikes the line shatters insulators and poles 
and is intensely local in its action, for the simple reason that 
the voltage is so high that line insulation must break down close 
to the point of discharge. 

The sudden raising of the voltage of the line, to the break- 
down point, will, however, send static waves along tlie line. The 
voltage of these waves and the distance at which they may be 
effective depends chiefly upon the strength of line insulation. 
With wooden pole lines, the insulation to ground may be very hi»:jh 
in dry weather and under these circumstances the static wave may 
be of very high voltage. Some waves have passed from line to 
ground across a 12-in. dry air-gap on a 40,000-volr line. This 
has occurred on several occasions without dama^^e to transformers. 

It follows, from what has been written above, that the extend- 
ing of a system to cover a very large area, while exposing it to 
the action of more storms, and consequently increasing the number 
of the disturbances, does not by any means increase the severity 
of the secondary disturbances which are limited by the insulation 
of the line. 

Transformers should be insulated between layers of high-voltage 
windings to withstand shocks that will break down the line in- 
sulation. Money spent on extra insulation inside the transform- 
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ere will probably bring better returns than the same expenditure 
on outside protective devices. 

It seems probable that steel towers will be ideal for protecting 
stations and apparatus from the more severe effects of lightning 
disturbances. 

There are many other points bearing on the subject of this paper 
to which a reference only can be made here. 

While it is generally cheaper to store water-power than elec- 
tricity, some transmission plants cannot give satisfactory service 
without storage batteries, and on nearly all it pays to use them to 
a greater or less extent both on account of regulation and emer- 
gencies. 

It will be asked whether it pays to operate so many plants in 
parallel instead of generating power in one or two large plants. 
This depends entirely on local considerations, and the answer is 
sometimes yes, sometimes no. When there are convenient water- 
powers it will nearly always be found that a combination of water- 
power and steam gives the most economical results. The opinion, 
however, cannot be too strongly expressed, that a depreciation 
charge of 10 per cent per annum, at least, should be made on the 
whole cost of construction of both steam and water-power plants. 
The neglect to do this may be hidden by reorganizations or ab- 
normal growth of business, but it means financial failure sooner 
or later. It is extraordinary how often people, who ought to 
know better, will shut their eyes to this fundamental law of 
engineering finance. 

As regards the bearing of parallel operation on future develop- 
ments, it may be pointed out that it would be possible to-day to 
operate a string of steam and water-power* plants in parallel from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast and to supply power to trunk 
railroads with so few interruptions that train service could be 
as punctual as it is today on steam roads. 

The author's acknowledgments are due to many engineers who 
by advice, suggestions and investigation have helped in the 
solution of many difficult problems but most of all are they due 
to the members of an operating staff upon whom has fallen the 
burden of all the troubles and difficulties experienced in the course 
of nine years' work in transmission in the State of Utah, 
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DiSCTJSSIOW. 

CBAiBMAif Scott: The papers of Mr. Hancock and of Mr. Haywood 
are open for discussion. They reveal another side of station operation 
which men in the laboratory or in the engineer's office would hardly dis- 
cover. They show the workings of the operating system, Mr. Hancock's 
paper in particular dealing so much in detail with the operating force 
of a large system, throws an excellent light on that side of the problem. 
Mr. Hayward has done just what he was invited to do and has given 
some of his experiences from his own work on the system with which he 
ife connected. 

Mr. P. N. NuwN: While the problem of lightning arresters for high 
voltages has not been fully solved, it seems hardly fair to say that 
nothing has been accomplished. While arrester service in Utah has been 
far from satisfactory, no high-voltage transformers have ever been lost, 
and but trifling repairs occasioned through lightning. If it is possible, 
as suggested, to get higher insulation for a slightly increased first cost, 
without sacrifice in the characteristics of the transformer, it is undoubt- 
edly wise to do so. Quite aside from lightning, however, effective and 
reliable arresters are needed to protect from those other disturbances 
incident to long distance transmission, which interfere with the use or 
perfect operation of automatics and similar devices. Mr. Hayward's 
paper advises " The control of the whole system by one engineer operating 
from the main receiving and distributing center," and says "The operat- 
ing engineer at the main receiving center should have the control of 
voltage, while the power-house operator should take care of the speed.'' 
This strongly suggests that in the case of a power company with many 
customers, its plant should be operated for or by some one customer. In 
the present instance, the producing system is operated for constant 
voltage, and the customer has been advised and is now preparing to 
receive his power through induction regulators, which will put within his 
reach the control desired both as to voltage and power factor. 

Mr. C. S. Ruffneb: Mr. Nimn has asked for a statement of the results 
of this experiment. The experiment has not been carried far enough 
along yet to give any very complete results. A small regulator was 
put on one of the circuits connecting the two systems, being adjusted 
for only the part of the load that the regulator could take care of, and 
it showed such improvements in the power-factor that we feel there will 
be no doubt about the feasibility of controlling the entire load with a 
regulator of this kind. The difficulty has been that the ratio of the 
transformer connections between the two systems has been such that it 
made the receiving system take a leading current, which was, of course, 
added to the charging current of the lines, and gave at the generating 
station an extremely heavy current overload. By means of this regulator, 
bringing the voltage of the two systems into the proper adjustment, it 
will be possible to let the charging current from the one system supply 
the lagging component of the load on the other, giving more nearly a 
unity power factor at all generating stations, and consequently giving a 
Utile better voltage regulation on that account. The experiment will b« 
very interesting^ although we have no doubt about what is going to happen 
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a device controlled bj a pov^r-iacuir ii^dieatcr. a»d it is proboble that 
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IfOwtrUcuiT of tbe different dasMs of lood at tie difTerest boon. It it 
tbe ordinary eomsicrcial regulator; tbe small ^ae tiat vms pot in was 
irhat is known aa the L R. T. regulator, and vtxkcd vaj nieelj vitb a 
small load. Tbe onlj effect of this regulator is to gire m eoBtroUable 
rariation in tbe ratio of trmn&formatioa. and tLe regulator seems to offer 
the most eooTenicnt waj of Tarring this ratio, ratber than baring any 
variable taps on tbe transformer. Of course, that coald be accomplisbed 
by the rariation in tbe transformer taps. 

Chaimmajs Soott: One word in regard to tbe operation of tbe two 
pvvtemn which may clear up a point cooccming which a member has made 
a query. The two systems may, in a way, he regarded as baring the 
same function as two alternators running in paralleL Those two alter- 
nators are to delirer power to the system. Tbe power that they deiirer 
will depend upon the power that they get, whidi in this case will depend 
upon the position of the goremors of the waterwhe^s. Tbe amount of 
pow'rr given by the water to the wheels goes through tbe apparatus and 
into tlie electric system. Conversely a change in the power wbici is 
d*rlivfrred by one alternator, or by the other, or by one system of power 
houses, or the other syfett-in of power houses, will depend on the amount 
of fKiwer developed by the waterwheels, so that the goreming of power 
rnu^t be done in the hydraulic part of the system. It cannot be done 
throug]i Fpeed governing of different parts because all the parts must run 
at the fiame 8p<;ed. Again, when two alternators are running in parallel, 
tliey rnay deliver a leading or a lagging current. They may delirer the 
cut-of-phah^-current equally, or one may deliver more than the other. If 
there are lines to be charged, one generator may do all the charging or 
the two may work together. If there be induction motors to be supplied 
with lagging current, one may supply all the current or the other may 
Hiipply all the current or the two may work together. That adjustment 
d«'pends not on waterwheels but on field charges and the voltages produced. 
And to make one generator or the other carry more or less of the out-of- 
p!ia-<'-eurrent, it is necessary to change the voltage through adjustment 
of the Held charge. Xow these two systems are operating conjointly in 
one sense and independently in another. If one is to be operated at a 
little higher voltage than the other when the two are linked together, 
the only way to link them satisfactorily is by transformation; that is, 
through a transformer, by letting one run at one hundred per cent and the 
other at say a-hundred and-ten per cent and making the adjustment 
through the regulator; and as that adjustment changes from time to 
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time through the day, it is a matter whicli most be under control. If 
Independent regulation of voltage on the two systems is attempted by other 
means, the out-of-phase-current between the two systems is apt to be 
troublesome. 

Mr. Nunn: It may make this matter clearer to explain that the line 
in question is nearly 200 miles long, having a large charging current, 
supplied equally, we may say, by generating stations at either end, so 
that, at the center point — Salt Lake City — only work current necessarily 
flows. Although the Salt Lake system has a large lagging component 
within itself, it may take its purchased power at unity power factor, but 
if its voltage drops below that of the transmission, this entire charging 
current may be dra\.n from the terminal stations to the Salt Lake sys- 
tem, to combine with the lagging component at that point, thus raising 
the power factor at all power houses, but reducing the power factor of 
the purchased power. The same thing may go further, and in either 
direction, and under normal operation the conditions are very unstable. 
This may be entirely controlled through proper attendance at the regu- 
lators. 

Mr. R. S. Hutton: I do not quite understand this. If the delivered 
load on one system has a heavy lagging component and the other has a 
heavy leading component, putting the two together, it seems to mc instead 
of lowering the power factor on both of them — in other words, giving 
them both heavier current — it would result in counteracting one an- 
other, and they would both have less current than before. 

Mr. Nunn: It is true that under a certain fixed condition there might 
be unity power factor at all generating stations. In this particular in- 
stance, however, the power company has other lagging current to provide 
for which takes up all the charging current, and therefore has contracted 
with this customer to maintain a unity power-factor. 

Mr. HuTTON: I might mention one other point. I understand the idea 
they have in getting the two voltages of the receiving stations the same, 
is that they can put them together without having one system disturbing 
the voltage of the other. We are practically doing the same thing, only 
instead of using the induction regulator, we prefer to use the regulator 
heads on the transformers, for the reason that the induction regulator is 
a very expensive machine, something like $13.00 per kilowatt for a 200- 
kilowatt size. 



THE MAXIMUM DISTANCE TO WHICH POWER 
CAN BE ECONOMICALLY TRANSMITTED. 



BY RALPH D. MERSHON, Delegate of Amencan Inatitute of Electrical 

Engineers. 



As transmission voltages, actual or proposed, become higher and 
higher and transmission distances reach out farther and farther, 
it is interesting and profitable to inquire into the probable maxi- 
mum distance to which power will be commercially transmitted. 
As with most engineering enterprises, the limitations will come 
through economic conditions, and the greatest distance to which 
power will ever be transmitted will be the greatest distance through 
which it can be economically (using the word in its broad sense) 
transmitted. 

In endeavoring to make such forecasts as will be here attempted, 
it should be borne in mind that every limitation which we put 
upon ourselves by the assumptions necessary in order to obtain 
definite representative figures, adds to the chance of our forecast 
proving erroneous. For instance, the first assumption we must 
make is that in the future power will be transmitted in the same 
way as now. This may not hold. There may be devised some 
other and better way not involving the use of transmission lines. 
Sucli, however, does not appear probable. Other assumptions 
which must be made as to methods of construction being the same 
as, or similar to, those at present in use, may be eventually so 
modified by skill and experience as very materially to change any 
conclusions which may be arrived at now. This is less improb- 
able. Conditions, industrial and financial, may so change that 
the constants now assumed as fixing costs, interest, etc., will be 
materially modified. This is very probable. Finally, it is certain 
that with the course of time the value of power will increase, and 
this will materially modify any figures at which we may now ar- 
rive. The present conditions of practice and possibility are snflS- 
ciently definite, however, to warrant a forecast with the expectation 
that it will be applicable, approximately at least, for some con- 
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«iderable time to come. At any rate, the method of treatment 
of the subject herein adopted will, with suitable changes in the 
Talue of constants, apply so long as present methods of power 
transmission obtain. 

The elements which, in the broadest sense, limit the distance 
to which power can be economically transmitted, are two — the cost 
of power at the generating station and the price which can be 
obtained for the delivered power. The difference between these 
two elements must cover the cost of transmission, the interest on 
the investment and the profit The cost of transmission comprises 
the loss of power in transmission, the cost of operating, the cost 
of maintenance and repair. The value of the sum total of the 
interest which must be paid upon the investment, and the mini- 
mum profit which is considered satisfactory, will have much weight 
in determining the limiting distance of transmission. The less 
this sum is the farther power can be transmitted; a low interest 
rate and a low rate of dividend will, therefore, be conducive to 
long transmissions. 

Let us consider in a general way the manner in which the in- 
vestment in a transmission plant and the annual charges and ex- 
penses in connection with the plant vary with different outputs, 
voltages and distances of transmission. For a given voltage, drop 
and distance of transmission, the cost of all the apparatus and 
equipment, except the line conductors, will increase more slowly 
than the output of the plant That is, the greater the output of 
the plant the less the cost per kilowatt of all the equipniont, ex- 
cept the line conductors. This will be true of the operating 
expenses also. Therefore, since the interest charges and the 
charges for depreciation and repair are dependent upon the invest- 
ment, the greater the output of the plant the less will be the quanti- 
ties going to make up the annual cost per kilowatt of transmitting 
power, except those depending upon the line conductors. Since 
the weight of the line conductors, under the conditions assumed, 
will vary directly as tlie amount of power transmitted, those ele- 
ments of the annual cost per kilowatt depending upon the line 
conductors will be practically constant for all amounts? of power 
transmitted, and can not be materially reduced by increasing the 
amount of power transmitted. With the same voltage, economic 
drop and output, the elements of annual cost ]>er kilowatt due 
to the line structure (pole line) and to its extent (patrolling, 
etc.) will increase directly as the distance. But, as outlined above, 
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any increase of cost in line structure due to increase in distance 
can be offset by increase of output. On the other hand^ the weight 
of the line conductors increases as the distance (for the same 
economic drop — as the square for the same drop) and the elements of 
annual cost per kilowatt due to the weight of the line conductors 
will, therefore, increase as the distance, no matter what the output. 

It appears, tlierefore, that all the elements in the annual cost 
per kilowatt for transmitting power, except those dependent upon 
the line conductors, may be indefinitely reduced by increasing the 
amount of power to be transmitted. The annual cost per kilowatt 
due to the line conductors can not be so reduced. It can be 
diminished only by such other means as will reduce the first cost 
of the conductors. As the first cost of the line conductors can 
be reduced only by increasing the voltage of transmission and as 
there is a limit to which such increase can be carried, it follows 
that the limiting distance to which power can be economically 
transmitted will depend, -finally, upon the cost of the line con- 
ductors and upon this alone. The limit of voltage referred to is 
not necessarily that due to physical considerations, such as difii- 
culties of construction, air losses between conductors, etc.; for, 
leaving such matters out of consideration, it is easy to imagine 
the voltage carried to such a high value as will reduce the line 
conductors to the point when the increased cost of transformers 
and insulators, due to a further increase of voltage, will over- 
balance the saving in the line conductors, due to such furtiier 
increase. 

It will somewhat simplify the treatment of the subject if the 
interest ohnr<:rc be included as a part of the cost of transmission, 
and profits be represented by a percentage on the investment 
This course will, therefore, be pursued. That is, it will be assumed 
that in the cost of transmission is included the interest on the 
investment (bond interest), and that over and above this cost there 
must be earned a certain percentage, which percentage will repre- 
sent profits (stock dividends). In addition the following assump- 
tions will be made. 

Power purchased at low-tension bus-bars of step-up transformers 
and sold at outgoing bus-bars of the step-down station. 

Frequency of transmission not less than 25 cycles nor more than 
30 cycles as being the limiting frequencies which, while favorable 
to the transmission of power, are yet suitable for almost all pur- 
poses to which power can be apj)lied. 
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Idle synchronous motors at step-down station to correct for power 
factor, the average power factor of the line being held as near 
unity as possible. In the plants of large output dealt with below, 
the possible approximation to unity power factor will, in spite of 
the iine-charging current, be sufficiently close to, for practical pur- 
poses, justify the assumption of unity power factor. 

That no matter what the capacity of the plant, there will be 
three transmisson lines, each capable of carrying one-third the load. 

That the power factor of the load supplied will be 0.8. 

That no matter what the size of the plant, the number of trans- 
forming units at each end of the line be 18, each transformer being 
normally worked at five-sixths of its rated capacity, so that one 
bank of three may be cut out, if need be. 

That no matter what the size of the plant, the number of cor- 
rective synchronous motors will be six, each being worked at five- 
sixths of its rated capacity. The kilovolt-ampere capacity of these 
synchronous motors must, for a load power factor of 0.8, be equal 
to three-fourths of the kilowatt capacity of the load carried by the 
plant. 

It is evident that the number of units must be considered as the 
same for plants of all capacities in order to take full advantage of 
the decrease of cost per kilowatt, due to increase of capacity. 

The pole lines will be assumed as constructed with 12 steel 
towers to the mile. 

Ideal conditions will be assumed throughout consistent with de- 
Kvering reliable and cheap power. Since the object is to determine 
tiie fnttximum distance, the factors fixing commercial costs of ap- 
paratus will be taken at the lowest values likely to obtain. 

Later on in this paper general equations are derived expressing . 
the relations between the distance of transmission and the quanti- 
ties which govern it. By making assumptions, in addition to those 
mentioned above, as to the values of the various co-efficients in the 
general equations and as to the purchase and selling price of 
power, the curves of Fig?. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 have been ob- 
tained, which are given and discussed here instead of at the end 
of the paper. Fig. 1 shows the relation between the distance of 
transmission D and the economical voltage E for different outputs 
W; that is, it shows the voltage which it is most economical to use 
for any given output and distance of transmission. Fig. 2 shows, 
in a corresponding manner, the economical drop. Fig. 3 shows 
the diameter of the conductors corresponding to the conditions of 
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Figs. 1 and 2. Pig. 4 shows the relation between D, the distance 
of transmission^ and p, the percentage net profit on the investanent 
for different values of output W and for the selling price of $34 per 
kilowatt per annum. Fig. 6, a curve obtained from Fig. 4, shows 
the relation between the distance of transmission and the output 
for a net profit of 12 per cent 

In obtaining these curves, the constants have all been given values 
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favorable to long transmission distances. The costs have been 
taken lower than those ordinarily current in the endeavor somewhat 
to anticipate possible future prices. Also, the cost of power pur- 
chased at the step-up station has been fixed at the very low figure of 
$10.90 per kilowatt per annum. These facts should be carefully 
borne in mind in considering the curves, which will all be more or 
less modified by changes in the quantities mentioned. 

It is difficult to fix upon a figure for the selling price of the 
delivered power which shall be representative. Power prices are 
so dependent upon conditions, especially those arising from the 
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location and magnitude of the market and of the supply^ that any 
figure choeen will be objected to by some as too high and by others 
as too low. The same condition applies to the price assumed as 
that paid for power at the step-up station, but in a lesser degree. 
The figure herein assumed as the price of the power sold, $34 per 
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kilowatt per annum, is that which seems to the writer will be fairly 

representative, especially in the case of the large blocks of power. 

The writer does not, however, wish to be understood as committed 

to an opinion by the power prices herein, either in the case of pur- 
17 
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chase or sale. Tbe valiies taken have been chosen as being as 
nearly representative as possible of the best conditions which might 
obtain^ favorable to long-distance transmission. If these figures 
should be criticized in about equal proportion from the standpoints 
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of being too low and too high, respectively, the object in choosing 
them will have been accomplished, since such criticism will be 
evidence of their fairness as a reasonable compromise. 
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The maximum amount of power dealt with herein, 500,000 kilo- 
watts, ia probably too high to be seriously considered at this time, 
but from 20Q,000 to 300,000 kilowatts is believed to be within the 
range of immediate future possibility. In a plant of tins size it 
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ifl probable that a net return of 12 per cent would be required, not 
alone for the purpose of dividends, but also as a protection to the 
bonds. Under these conditions Fig. 5 shows the distance of trans- 
mission to vary from 512 miles for 200,000 kilowatts to 623 miles 
for 300,000 kilowatts. 
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It appears from the preceding matter that, under the conditions 
assumed, the limiting distance of transmission will^ for some time 
at least, be in the neighborhood of 550 miles. 

It also appears tliat voltage limits will be fixed by economic con- 
ditions and not by conditions depending upon atmospheric losses. 
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The analysis on which depends tlie general equations from which 
the preceding curves were obtained will now be taken up. 

Let E = voltage in kilovolts delivered to step-down transformers. 
i) = distance of transmission in miles, 
a: = percentage of delivered power lost in the line, 
e = eiliciency of tlie whole system. 

«! = combined cfTiciency of step-up and step-down transform- 
ers and synchronous motors. 
d = diameter of line conductors in inches. 
17 = power, in kilowatts, delivered at the low-voltage bus-bars 

of step-down station. 
c = cost, in dollars, per kilowatt per annum at the low-volt- 
age bus-bars of the step-up transformers, of purchased 
power. 
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« = price, in dollars, received for power per kilowatt per 
annum at the low-voltage bus-bars of the step-down 
station. 

I := a quantity which multiplied into c will give the cost of 
power at the high-voltage terminals of step-up trans- 
formers. 

B = total interest, maintenance and depreciation charge per 
annum. 

L = cost of labor for operating transformer stations and for 
axecutive and clerical services. 

3f = total investment 

C = total cost per annum of power delivered, inclusive of 
interest. 

p = a percentage covering profit 

^ * since is the efficiency of the line. 



1 + a; l + x 

— = ^ — ■ — '— = total amount expended per annum for 

power purchased. 
1^5 = total amount received per annum for power sold. 

C= — + Z + li 

^ M ~ M ~ M 

= K. 0). 

M 

Now M is made up of 

1). Cost of transformers. 

2). Cost of transformer switchboard apparatus/ cables, lightning 
protection, etc. 

3). Cost of building and real estate. 

4). Cost of insulators. 

5). Cost of pole-line material and construction, 

6). Cost of right of way. 

7). Cost of corrective synchronous motors and exciters. 

8). Cost of switchboard apparatus, cables, etc., for synchronoua 
motors. 

9). Cost of conductors. 
Cost of transformers will depend upon voltage and output; 
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Cost of transformer cables and controlling apparatus will depend 
upon same quantities as transformers, but in a different way; 

Cost of building will depend upon output; 

/, (W). 
Cost of insulators will depend upon voltage, diameter of conduc- 
tors and number required, i. e., voltage, diameter of conductor 
and distance of transmission; 
f, (E,d,D). 
Cost of pole-line construction will depend upon diameter of the 
conductors and the distance. But the diameter of the conduc- 
tors depends upon voltage, drop, output and distance, hence 

Cost of right of way will depend upon distance only; 

Cost of synchronous motors will depend upon output only, since 
all other factors of cost will be fixed; 

Cost of switchboards and cables for synchronous motor will depend 
upon output only; 

h (^)- 

Cost of line conductors will depend upon voltage, output, line loss 
allowed and distance of transmission; 

The sum of these nine functions constitutes M, the total invest- 
ment. 
Now R (total interest and depreciation charge) depends upon 

all of Uie several quantities making up M. 

In what follows, the numerical value of the constants are those 

taken for the specific problem treated herein. 

Let pi == .125 = percentage of transformer cost for interest, de- 
preciation and repairs. 

p, = .125 = percentage transformer switchboards cost for 
interest, depreciation and repairs. 

Pj = .075 = percentage of buildings cost, for interest, depre- 
ciation and repairs. 

p^ = .10 = percentage of insulators cost, for interest, depre- 
ciation and repairs. 

p^ = . 125 = percentage of pole line cost, for interest, depre- 
ciation and repairs. 
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PgSs.OS =peToentage of ooet of right of way, for interest 
only. 

p, = .125 = percentage of gynehronons motor cost, for in- 
terest, depreciation and repairs. 

p, = .125 = percentage of cost of s}-nehronoii6 motor, switch- 
board, etc., for interest, depreciation and re- 
pairs. 

p, = .05 = percentage of cost of conductors, for interest, de- 
preciation and repairs. 

B = the sum of these percentages multiplied respectively 
into the several quantities to which they refer. 

L depends only upon output, /^o (W). 

The numerical values given for the percentages p^ p^ etc, are 
those which will be used in the specific problem herein treated. 
The rate of interest has in all cases been taken as .05, so that by 
subtracting this from the above values the depreciation assumed 
in each case may be determined. 

If there be substituted in equation (1) the values of M, L and 
R, as expressed by the above s}Tnbols, there will result an equation 
expressing in the most general terms the relations between the 
distance of transmission and the quantities which govern it. This 
substitution results in rather an unwieldly expression and will be 
omitted. 

Before proceeding with the determination of the forms of the 
several functions indicated, it will be necessary to enter into a 
discussion of the relations existing between voltage and line loss, 
and the quantities governing them respectively. 
Let J = that portion of the cost per kilowatt at the low-tension 

bus-bars of the step-down station, which is due to line 

loss and to interest on the value of the conductors; 

then, anticipating in part, the matter of a few pages 

further on 

p.K.WD^ 



E^x 



-he Wx 



^ IF 

in which — ^, is the interest on the conductors and 

E^ X 

he Wx the cost of the power lost in the line. 

Setting the first derivative of this with respect to x equal to 
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zero, in order to determine the miniiniun valne of q, we find the 
well-known expression for economic drop 

From this equation for x we may obtain the equation 

Bnt the first inember of this equation is the interest on the line 
conductors per kilowatt delivered, and the second member is the 
annual cost of the line loss per kilowatt delivered. That is, for 
most economical conditions the line loss per kilowatt delivered 
must be equal in value to the interest on the conductors per kilowatt 
delivered — a relation also well known. 

As has already been suggested, there will be a limit to which 
the voltage can be carried, due to the fact that although increase 
of voltage will diminish the annual cost of lost power and of con- 
ductors, it will increase the annual cost of certain other important 
factors. The elements of annual cost which are affected by change 
of voltage are the interest and depreciation of the transformers, 
the interest on the line conductors, the line loss and the interest 
and depreciation of the insulators. The first and last items will 
increase with the voltage because of the increased first cost due 
to the increase of voltage; the other two will diminish. 

Let gi = that portion of the annual cost per kilowatt of de- 
livered power due to the line loss, conductors, insulators and trans- 
formers. It has just been shown that for best economy the line 
loss and annual conductor cost must be equal, so that twice the line 
loss, 2hcW X, may be taken as representing the sum of the annual 
cost due to line loss and to the conductors. As will be shown later, 
the cost of the insulators will vary as the distance, and as the cube 
of the voltage and the cost of the transformers may be repre- 
sented by 

Z/ (i^ + Z/O ^V^ 
Hence remembering tliat p^ and p^ are the interest and deprecia- 
tion on trausfornicTS and insulators, respectively, 

2 he W x-\-p, k\ A'3 (1 ^xyD + p^ Z/ (iS + Z/0 W ^ 

?i= ^v 

• . u , r iP9 JU \^ ^ I> 

or puttmg m the value of a5= \—r I "^= ^ ;r» 
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2 hen WDE^-^p^K^E^ (1+n D E-^)^ D^p, K/ (E-^K,'')W^ 
Ji = ^ 

Now, if tiie first derivative of qi with respect to J^ be set equal 
to zero to determine the best value of E, there results a quartic 
equation more interesting than valuable, so far as the present pur- 
pose is concerned. It will greatly simplify matters if instead of 
substituting the value of a; in (1 +«)• we substitute for x a fixed 
drop (xi) of such value as will correspond to the average cost of 
insulator between the two extreme values of x which will be met 
with in practice; as will be shown later, the error due to such 
course will be small. Hence, 

2 hen WDE-^ + p^ Z^ JS;3 (1 + a;j3 p + p^ ^^/ (j^ + ^^//) ]y y, 
?i = ^ 

Setting the first derivative of this equation equal to zero, solving 

for E and substituting for n the value, n = ( ^* ^ ) , there 

^ he ' 

results 

/ -Pi g/ T^ / p ,^ K, ^ W 2 {hep, K,)'^W \^ 

\6p,K,{l^,yD'^ 36p,^K/(Ux,yD^^3p,K,{Ux,y} 

= 1—3,066— + y 9,400,356 2^ + 3,438.5 IF I (3) 

This shows that the voltage may be increased with increase of 
output. This was to be expected, since for a given cost of insu- 
lators the cost per kilowatt will be diminished as the output in- 
creases. The value of x^ used in the above equation was deter- 
mined upon as follows: 

The minimum drop which is ever likely to obtain is, say, 2.2 per 
cent, the maximum, say, 11.5 per cent. The reason for selecting 
these values will be apparent on considering the values of E cal- 
culated from the above equation, and given below, in connection 
with the values of W to which they correspond, and the respective 
distances to which, in each case, the various amounts of power 
would probably be transmitted. The intermediate value of drop 
which will give the average insulator cost is 6.45 per cent, and 
this value of x^ is taken. With this value of x^, maximum error 
in insulator cost, between the limits assigned, will have place when 
a; = 2.2 per cent and when a; = 11.5 per cent. The percentage 
error at either of these limits is about 13 per cent. But, as ap- 
pears in the solution of the first derivative of insulator cost, at the 
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point of minimum of the variables affected by the voltage, the 
combined values of the annual cost due to the conductors, the an- 
nual cost of the line loss, and that portion of the annual trans- 
former cost due to voltage, is more than three times that due to 
the insulators. The total variable quantity involved, therefore, 
is more tlian four times the annual cost due to insulators, and the 
error, as a percentage of the total of valuce of the variables involved, 
is less than \^ = 3.25 per cent, instead of 13 per cent. As will 
be seen on examining the manner in which x^ enters the equation 
for Ej the maximum error in E will be less than 3 per cent, which 
also will to a like extent affect the values of x. These errors 
are negligible so far as the main problem is concerned, and, indeed, 
as far as the question of voltage itself is concerned. 

In Fig. 1 are shown curves plotted from equation (3). These 
curves show the kilo volts, E; for different distances, D, and dif- 
ferent outputs, W. Fig. 2 gives curves plotted from equation (2), 
using the values obtained from the curves of Fig. 1. The curves 
of Fig. 2 show the percentage drop, x; for different distances, D, 
and different outputs, W. In Fig. 3 are curves showing the diam- 
eters of the conductors for the conditions of Figs. 1 and 2. These 
diameters were calculated from the formula 

which gives the diameter d, in inches, of a solid conductor. These 
diameters were in this case calculated for a solid conductor instead 
of a stranded one, because we have at present available data as to 
the critical point in the atmospheric' loss curve for solid conductors 
only, and while, perhaps, this critical point will come at a higher 
voltage in the case of the stranded conductor with its greater 
diameter, there are no definite data at present on the subject. On 
comparing the diameters of conductors given by Fig. 3 and the 
voltages to which they correspond with the values of diameters 
and critical voltage given by Prof. Ryan in his paper on that sub- 
ject- we see that the diameters of Fig. 3 are considerably above 
those of the paper referred to. It appears, therefore, from the 
present knowledge available, that the limit of voltage will come 
through economic conditions, and not through limitations con- 
nected with atmospheric losses. 

2. Sop paper read by Prof. Ryan before American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, February 26, 1U04, 
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In the detennination of both x and E the quantity h has been 
employed. This quantity is a factor which when multiplied into 
the cost of power at the low-tension bus-bars of the step-up trans- 
formers will give the cost of power at the high-tension terminals 
of the transformers. That is to say, h takes account of all charges 
which should be made against this power, including interest and 
depreciation of the step-up station, transformers, etc., and labor 
for oj)erating the station, also the loss in the transformers. Now, 
strictly, there should be substituted for h the proper functions 
of tlie quantities on which it depends, but to do so would seriously 
comj)licate the equations and would be of little utility, since h can 
be approximated with sufficient accuracy in any particular case, 
and the manner in which it occurs in both x and E is such as to 
make the error in the quantities due to an error in h much smaller 
than the error in h itself. In the specific problem herein the value 
c = 10.9 is taken as being the lowest which will probably ever 
obtain where large amounts of power are available within trans- 
mission distance of a desirable market. The value taken for h 
in the determination of E and x is 1.1, so that he = 12. 

The next step is the determination of the forms of the several 
functions indicated. In what follows, the constants have been 
evaluated for the specific problem herein. The costs resulting 
from the use of these constants will be found to be, in general, 
considerably less than present commercial costs. The constants 
were purposely based on prices less than can be now obtained in 
the endeavor to anticipate somewhat possible future prices. 

From a careful consideration of transformer prices, it has been 
determined that for transformers of 1500 kw and over, the cost 
installed very closely follows the law 

/, {E,W)=K^' (E-^K,'') 17^ = 13. (JJ + Z/O^^ 
.'. Pi A (E, W) = p, A\' (E + Z/') W^ = 1.625. (E + Z/0 W % 
in which K/ is a constant and A/' a " variable constant,^^ a quan- 
tity which varies slowly with the output in accordance with the 
law 

Z/' = lc^ + k. TV = 55 + 0.000,227 W. 

Theoretically the transformer cost would vary with the drop 
a?! since the step-up transformers would have an output and volt- 
age greater than the step-down transformers. Practically, how- 
ever, step-up and step-down transformers are built so nearly in 
the same lines that the drop would make little dilTeronce. Such 
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difference as wonld exist can be taken care of approximately by 
adjustment of the constants, which has been done. 

While the apparatus for the control of the high-tension side of 
the transformers would theoretically vary with the voltage such 
variation for 50,000 volts and over will be small, since in most 
modem plants the high-tension switching apparatus is simple and 
higher voltages are likely to cause it to remain so. The lightning 
protection for the high-voltage lines might vary with the voltage, 
but it is probable that for high voltages there will soon be a rever- 
sion to much simpler and inexpensive apparatus than we nse now, 
so that the variation, if any, due to higher voltages will be neglible. 
The switchboard for the lower voltage side of the transformers 
will vary only with the output, since we assume the lower voltage 
to be the same in all cases, say 6,000 volts or thereabouts. 

The apparatus for the control of transformers may therefore be 
considered as depending only upon output. Under this assumption 
a consideration of costs of transformer-controlling apparatus and 
cables shows that we may assume, with a close degree of accuracy, 
that 

/, (E, W) =Z/ + r/' TF = 21,000 + 0.9 IF 
.'. P2 h (E, W) = p, Z/ + p2 Z/' W = 2,625 + 0.1125 W. 

The cost of buildings and the real estate for them will increase 
very slowly with the output The variation of this item, due to 
variation of output can be closely enough expressed by 
/3 W = K,'+ Z3" TF^ = 125,000 + 125 W^. 
:. p3 /3 W = p, K/ + p, Z3'' W^ = 9,375 + 9.375 TP*. 

The cost of an insulator will, theoretically, vary with the diam- 
eter of the conductor and the voltage. Practically, however, the 
diameter of tlie conductor will have nothing to do with the cost 
A consideration of insulator prices shows that the cost of an in- 
sulator will vary as the sum of a small constant plus the product 
of a constant into the cube of the voltage. With high voltages the 
small constant is negligible, so that we may write 
f^ {E4,D) = K, E^(l + x,V D = 0.000,732 (1.0645)» E^ D = 
0.000,883 ^» D :, p, f, {E, d, D) = p^ Z, E^ (1 + xj' Z? = 
0.000,088,3 E^ D, 

The cost of the pole-line material and construction will depend 
somewhat upon the diameters of the conductors, since as the di- 
ameters of the conductors increase, the wind and sleet stresses will 
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ductors will be slow. The law followed will be that of a constant 
plus a function of the diameters of conductors, since no matter 
how small the diameters of conductors there will be a certain cost 
representing the minimum size pole which would be employed. 
We may, with a fair degree of accuracy, write 

f.(d,D)={K,^+K,^^d)D=U{E,W^..D) =K,^D-,K\^% (^^'' j) 

D 
or putting in the value of x = n — 

E 

ME,W,x,D)=K;DAr^^\-^) i)=3,000l>+87.2(-^) /> 

:.pME,W;^J))=p,K,'D+ ^5^ ( J)'*i?=375 0+4.65 {-) "* D 

wliich answers for a stranded conductor. 

Cost of right of way will be directly proportional to distance^ 
hence 

/^(D)=ZeZ) = 1000 2>. 

A consideration of synchronous motor prices shows that the cost 
of synchronous motors may be written 

/, ( T7) = Z/ + Z/' Mf = 12,000 + 32.4 Yf. 
- Vi Uiyf)= Vi ^i' + Pt J5:/' ly = 1,600 + 4.05 w. 
The switchboards and cables for the motors will follow the same 
law as those for the transformers, hence 

/, (F) = Z,' + Z/' IF = 8,400 + 0.17 F. 
••. P» U iyf) = P8 ^8' + V. K," W = 1,050 + 0.021,25 W. 
From the well-known relations between the cost of conductors 
and the voltage, distance, output and drop, we may write 

W T^ IF 7/ 

or putting in the value oi x=^n-p, 

ME, W,x, Z>) = /., -^ = _'-^ = 9.1 -^ 
.\p. f. {E, TF, X, D) = />.^'~^ =0.466 ^^ 
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The cost of labor for the operation of the step-up and step-down 
transformer stations and for execntive and clerical purposes would 
probably not vary at all. We have in each case the same number 
of units to be looked after and the size of these units would make 
little, if any, difference in the cost of attendance upon them. Sim- 
ilarly, the output will make little difference in executive and clerical 
costs. We would probably be justified in making f^Q (W) a con- 
stant. In order, however, lo cover such small increase in labor 
and salaries as there might be with increase of output we will write 
/,, (W) = K,o' + K,,'' W^ = 32,000 -f 26 W^, 

It is to be noted that the labor in connection with the line is 
taken care of in the depreciation and repair percentages applicable 
to the supporting structure and insulators respectively. 

The efficiency of the whole system is- (^^ P^g^ 201 ). 

D 

Putting in the value of x=n — 

ei 0.925 

6«= =. 

D D 

1 + »^=1 + 0.038^ 

The various functions above arrived at may now be utilized in 

1^ 
obtaining iV and 3/ of equation (1) p = — • 

3f 

Remembering that R is the sum of the products of the various 

functions by the corresponding percentages representing interest, 

depreciation and repair; that -^ = /io {^)\ and representing the 

various resulting collections of constant as follows: 

a = /)2 K^'^Vi ^7" + ;?8 ^8^ = 4.184. 

h = Z,o' + p, K^ + p3 K^ + p, K,' + p. K; = 46,660. 

w = Zio" + P3 ^3" = 35.38. 

r = p, Z/' + Pe Ze = 425. 

Wc (1+jr) 
lheni\^ = TF5 ^ —L — R = 
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Bepresenting constants as follows: 

a = Z," + K," + K," = 33.47. 
P = Kt' + K,' + Z/ + Tg' = 166,400. 

r=z/+2r, = 4,000. 

Then 

These values of N and 3f, if substituted in equation (1), will 
give in its final form the equation connecting distance, output, 
voltage and profit; or in connection with equation (3) for voltage, 
the relation between distance, output and profit. Such substitution 
results in a cumbersome equation, and will not be here written. If 
the various numerical values already determined for the specific 
problem herein treated be substituted in N and M there results 

N={8—lbM) W— 0.903 -^^—35.38 W^^— 1.625 {E + K^") W^ 



— 0.000,088,3 £»P — 425 P — 4.65 (-^ ) ^ Z) — 46, 



550. 



Jf= 33.47 W + 9-1^ + 125 Tf^ + 13 {E+K^") W^ + 0.000,883 E^D 

+ 4,000 D + 37.2 (^) ^ P + 166,400. 

The value of s in the above equation for N will be taken as 34; 
that is, it will be assumed, for the purposes of the specific problem, 
that power is sold at $34 per kw year. Putting in this value of s 
and calculating the value of p for different outputs, W, and dif- 
ferent distances^ D, the curves of Fig. 4 have been obtained. These 
curves show for diflferent values of W the relation between p and 7). 

In considering these curves the assumption made in connection 
with them should be carefully borne in mind. A small cliange in 
the purchase price or selling price of power will make a great dif- 
ference in the result. Smaller amounts of power will in gen(Tal 
be purchased at a higher price per kilowatt, but on tlie other liand 
they would probably be transmitted to points where the po\xer 
would bring a higher price, since, in general, the larger the market 
the cheaper can power be produced by steam. 

It would be interesting to let s — c/e^ equal to zero and determine 
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p, which would then be the cost, including interest^ of operating 
the plant If curves showing the percentage of the inveBtment for 
operation were determined, also the total cost of the plant, both for 
different outputs, the results would be valuable in preliminaiy esti- 
mates. The writer hopes to work up such data at a later date. 

It will be noticed on referring to the curves that some of them 
reach to distances which cause the drop to exceed the value taken 
for the upper limit of drop in connection with insulate cost. The 
error due to 1 or 2 per cent excess will not greatly affect the final 
result It would have been somewhat better, however, for the 
specific problem treated to have chosen the limits of drop as 5 per 
cent and 16 per cent respectively instead of those takeo. 
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Design in any line of practice involves the application of a prop- 
erly trained judgment This trained judgment can only be ac- 
quired through the enthusiasm of the specialist and as the result 
of a large practical experience based upon a knowledge of the cor- 
responding science. The object of this paper is not to deal com- 
prehensively with the subject. It is the purpose of the writer to 
present only those elements of modern electrical science upon which 
must rest the trained judgment of the designer of high-pressure 
insulation. 

The duty of predominating importance in higli-pressure insula- 
tion is to withstand electrical strains. The requisite dielectric 
strength in low-pressure electrical apparatus is easily attained. The 
difficulties in low-pressure insulation design that must be over- 
come are to be found in the mechanical requirements and the de- 
terioriating influences of dust, temperature changes, moisture, etc. 
The judgment of the designer of low-pressure insulation is assisted 
only to a small extent by electrical science. Success depends mostly 
upon experience in regard to mechanical, factory and experimental 
knowledge of the various materials and expedients available for this 
class of insulation. On the contrary, in apparatus employing the 
higher electrical pressures in commercial use, great difTicnlty is 
encountered in the provision of insulation that has ample dielectric 
strength to withstand continuously the electric strains that are en- 
countered. For these reasons the following methods and data are 
useful in the design of insulators to withstand high electric pres- 
sures : 

1. A convenient system for fixing quantitatively the flux of 
electric force produced by an e.m.f. in a dielectric, causing the 
electric strain therein. 

2. The permeability of an insulation to flux of electric force 
produced by e.m.f. 

18 273 
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3. The density of flux of electric force which the ultimate elec- 
tric strength of the insulation is called upon to withstand and at 
which rupture occurs. 

4. Expedients that localize the application of the electric strain 
within those portions of an insulating system that are most power- 
ful and capable of standing the total strain. 

5. Experimental methods for testing the dielectric materials: 

a. For the construction of insulation so as to secure 
their breaking strains, that is, the densities of electric 
force flux at which their ultimate rupturing strengths are 
developed. 

6. For testing completed insulations or insulators to 
determine: 1.) The manner in which they satisfy the 
requirements. 2.) To determine design factors. 

6. Factors of safety.* 

These topics will be treated in the order given above, 

1. Flux Dub to E.M.F. 

In order to make note of a convenient system for fixing quanti- 
tatively the flux of electric force produced by an e.m.f. in a dielec- 
tric causing therein electric strain, it will be necessary first to 
consider : 

The Behavior of a Dielectric when Subjected to Electric Strain, 

When the terminal faces of a dielectric are in contact with con- 
ductors between which an e.m.f. is applied, an electric force is 
exerted throughout the dielectric in variable degree, according to 
position with reference to the conductors. This electric force pro- 
duces a distortion of the atomic structure of the dielectric; i. e., 
a displacement of the electrons forming the dielectric atoms. Such 
electron-displacement, while in progress, constitutes an electric 
current. The displacement encounters the reaction due to internal 
atomic forces which tend to maintain the original structural form. 
This reaction is the cause of the formation of the familiar counter 
e.m.f. of a condenser and is in proportion to the total amount of 
electricity or the time-integral of the current that was passed 
through the dielectric. When the process of atomic distortion pro- 
ceeds beyond the point of structural rupture, the ordinary conduc- 

1. Determined by trnincd judgment. 
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tion current ensues. Thus through a dielectric prior to the ruptur- 
ing point the only current that can be passed is a displacemenl 
current.^ The passage of such displacement current and the estab- 
lishment of the corresponding field of electrostatic force are merely 
cause and eflfect in one and the same operation. In any portion 
of the dielectric the value of the strength of the electrostatic field 
of force therein esablished is proportional to the displacement of 
electricity, i. e., to the time integral of the displacement current 
that accompanied the establishment of such electrostatic field. 

''For engineering purposes, therefore, the time-integral of dis- 
placement current^ may he conveniently employed as a measure of 
the strength of the corresponding electrostatic field of force/' * 

For convenience, strength of electrostatic field of force or density 
of flux of electric force will be referred to as the density of dielec- 
tric flux. 

2. Insulation Permeability. 

A convenient designation of the permeability of an insulation for 
dielectric flux is based upon the above facts as follows : 

The specific inductive capacity of a dielectric is the ratio of the 
displacement current set up through such dielectric to that set uji 
through air under the same conditions with respect to the electrodes 
and the e.m.f. Thus when the displacement current for a unit 
volume of air subjected to a strain of unit e.m.f. is known, the 
corresponding displacement current becomes known for any di- 
electric for which the specific inductive capacity is known. 

" The energy that is taken up in the formation of an electrostatic 
field of force through a dielectric and which has been applied, 
tlierefore, in the passage of the corresponding time-integral of 
displacement current, is 

J = 1/2CE^ (1) 

where C is the capacity in farads; i. e., the coulombs of displacement 
current per volt. 

2. An exception must be made in regard to the tiny current that will 
pass conductively through all dielectrics, gases, liquids or solids when sub- 
jected to electromotive forces, generally underatood to be carried by the free 
electrons that reside to a small extent in all dielectrics. Tliese currents 
are so small for gases and the powerful solid and liquid dielectrics when 
homogeneous and free of all conducting matter, that for engineering pur- 
poses they may be entirely neglected. 

8. In engineering this is called the charging current, 

4. "The Conductivity of the Atmosphere at High Voltages," by H. J. 
Ryan. Trans., A. I. E. E., Vol. XXI, p. 280, 1004. 
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When an e.m.f. of one volt is applied to the opposite faces of a 
centimeter-cube of air at ordinary barometric pressure and tem- 
perature, the energy taken up by the electrostatic field formed 
thereby throughout the cube will be 

441.7 X 10~" joules. 

No important change in this value occurs with variaiioB of 
borometric pressure and temperature. When it is substituted in 
equation (1) the corresponding strength of electrostatic field thus 
produced per volt per centimeter of air expressed in coulombs of dis- 
placement current per square centimeter is found to be 

G = 883.4X10-^* (2) 

It may, therefore, be stated with reference to the dielectric per- 
meability of air that : 

" One volt applied through a distance of one centimeter in air 
v'ill establish a dielectric flux density of 883.4 X 10~** coulombs 
per square centimeter/* • 

Thus the product of this dielectric flux constant for air and the 
epecific inductive capacity of an insulation will be the correspond- 
ing dielectric flux constant for that insulation, 

^^^le^e the specific inductive capacity of an insulation is not 
known, it can be determined in the following manner: 

The sample of insulation should be formed into a sheet of uni- 
form thickness. Suitable disc electrodes are applied to either side 
of the te>t slieet. The charging current is measured which is made 
to })ass between the electrodes through the test sample by an alter- 
nating c.ni.f. of known wave form and value. To avoid the error 
due to the fringe of dielectric flux at the edge of the electrode, 
f\ guard rin;:^ should be employed similar to that used in an absolute 
oiectromcior. Care must be taken to connect such guard ring to 
the circuit in such a manner that it will not accept charging cur- 
rent through the current-measuring instrument. From the dimen- 
sions of the tost sample and the guarded electrodes, the values of 
tJie current, e.in.f. and the time, the coulombs of charging current 
per volt per unit cube arc easily deduced. 

Since a certain amount of eleetric strain in a given insulation is 
due always to the passage through it of a certain quantity of elec- 

5. " The conductivitv of the Atmosphere at High Voltages," by H. J. 
Hyan. Trans. A. 1. E. K., Vol. XXI, p. 281, 1904. 
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iricity per unit cross-section, it follows that the permeability con- 
Blant derived as above will enable one to predetermine the strains 
that are produced by the application of a given amount of electric 
pressure when the forms of insulation are simple. This is a means 
whereby the judgment may be greatly assisted or improved in de- 
signing insulations where the dimensions are too complex, as is 
generally the case, to admit of exact calculation of the electric 
strain. 

It may be well to call attention to the relation between the elec- 
trostatic capacity that exists between any pair of electrodes and the 
dielectric flux that an e.m.f. applied between them will establish. 
The capacity is equal to the coulombs of charging current per volt 
applied between the electrodes and is, therefore, numerically equal 
to the dielectric flux established per volt applied between such 
electrodes. Where the dimensions of the electrodes and dielectrics 
are simple enough to admit of handling them mathematically, di- 
electric flux densities, i. e., electric strains may, therefore, be easily 
calculated from the value of the capacity; and vice versa, tHe 
capacity may be calculated from the dielectric-flux constants. 

3. Disruptive Flux. 

The dielectric flux density at which the resulting electric strain 
becomes sufficient to produce structural rupture for a given insula- 
tion under definite conditions as to temperature and mechanical 
pressure must be observed by experiment. In making break-down 
tests of this character some care must be taken in arranging the 
tost sample so that the distribution of dielectric flux is uniform 
throughout the portion of the sample in which the rupture is made 
to take place. This is a condition in the present state of the tech- 
nology that is rather difficult to obtain. It is highly desirable that 
the dielectric medium in which the test sample and electrodes are 
immersed should be dielectrically more powerful than the sample 
under test. It is difficult to make a reliable break-down test of a 
powerful solid dielectric in the ordinary atmosphere. This is due 
to the fact that the ultimate breaking strength of the normal 
atmosphere is small compared with the breaking strength of the 
test sample. 

When the test is conducted in the normal atmosphere, it is im- 
possible to subject the sample to strain without at the same time 
straining the air about it or in contact with it. Unless great care 
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is used in arranging the test sample the air will break, conduct and 
heat injuriously the sample when subjected to strains that are much 
lower than the strains at which such sample will be found to break 
if tested in a manner so as not to be injured by the intense heat 
of tlie conducting atmosphere.* This is quickly demonstrated by 
making a break-down test of sheet hard rubber mounted between 
the test electrodes first in the normal atmosphere and then in air, 
for example at a mechanical pressure of 20 atmospheres. The di- 
electric strength of air in the latter case is quite on a par with that 
of the hard rubber which will then rupture because of the electric 
strain and not because of injury by heat. 

There is much to do in this branch of electrotechnics in the de- 
velopment of convenient and satisfactory methods for testing in- 
suhitions to determine the actual dielectric flux densities or electric 
strains that produce rupture. 

4. Insulation Expedients, 

Every portion of a high-pressure circuit is covered with insulation 
that is permeated everywhere by dielectric flux causing correspond- 
ing strain. The quantitative nature and distribution of this flux 
is entirely similar to the corresponding features of magnetic flux 
and should, therefore, be easily understood. Dielectric flux is 
established as tubes of electric force through the insulation between 
the conductor surfaces in proportion to their corresponding differ- 
ences of electric pressure. 

Thus it is ovidont that the greatest dielectric flux densities must 
occur in those zones of insulation that are next to the conductors 
of the electric circuit. This must be so since the total flux through 
any outer zone surrounding the circuit must be the same as that 
through the zone next to the circuit. Since the sectional area 
determined by the latter zone must inevitably be smaller than the 
sections at correspond inir outer zones, it follows that the density 
of the dielocirio flux will be greatest in the zone-sections next to 
the high-pressun* conductors. This fact would indicate that in 
rational design the insulation next to the conductor surfaces of 
hiprh-pressure circuits should be formed of the most powerful 
dielectrics. Unfortunately, structural requirements generally make 
this impracticable. 

6. It is assumed that all test pressures are alternating. 
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For example, in Fig. 1, there is given a section of an armature 
slot containing two coils of a high-pressure alternator, 10,000 to 
15,000- volt class. The conductor from which these coils are ftiade 
is given an insulation covering that is fully capable of withstanding 
the electric strains due to e.m.f's. produced or consumed locally in 
that particular section of the armature circuit. This may be called 
the minor insulation. It is determined in the main, as are all low- 
potential insulations, so as to meet structural and mechanical re- 
quirements without undue expense. Over the coil as a whole there 
is applied a carefully constructed covering made of the most power- 
ful available dielectric having an ample strength to withstand con- 
tinuously in practice the strains due to the total e.m.f's. generated 
in, or applied to, the circuit of this armature. This outer covering 
may be called the major insulation. While this represents the best 
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practice that has as yet been attained, it contains one element of 
serious weakness as follows : 

The dielectric flux starts from the surface of the outer conductors 
and traverse::, the minor and major insulations in series and stops 
at the surfaces of the slot. Note the relative values of the densities 
of dielectric flux passing the two concentric zones in the insulation 
about the coil ; the inner zone is located by the irregular outer sur- 
face of the conductors of the coil and the outer zone by the regular 
walls of the slot. The dielectric flux passes from the surfaces of 
the outer conductors of the coil to the walls of the slot and in so 
doing traverses these zones. It passes the inner zone at considerable 
irregularity in denpity and the outer zone at a much more nearly 
uniform density. The sectional area determined by the inner 
zone is considerably less than that determined by outer zone. 
From these two classes of facts it follows that the maximum dielec- 
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tric-flux densities to which the insulations are subjected are con — ^ 
siderably greater for the minor than for the major insulation. This ^ 
is decidedly unfortunate; better results would be obtained with the -^ 
conditions reversed. 

Due to these facts it follows that in practice of this class the 
major insulation, without sacrificing break-down strength and 
structural character, should have the lowest attainable permeability 
to electric force, i. e., the highest attainable specific reluctance to 
dielectric flux. This is needful in order that the total dielectric 
flux established from the surfaces of the outer conductors of the 
coil to those of the slot shall be limited so as to be well below the 
point at which the maximima dielectric flux density encountered 
in the minor insulation will not be sufficient to cause its rupture. 

The minor insulation is invariably porous, containing air or other 
gases at normal atmospheric pressure. Comparatively low densities 
of dielectric flux are required, therefore, to rupture minute volumes 
of the minor insulations, which will then conduct the charging 
currents, causing rapid deterioration through heating and other 
physieal and chemical effects. The thickness of powerful dielec- 
trics having low specific inductive capacities that must be applied 
in order to maintain all dielectric-fiux densities low enough so as 
not to injure the minor insulation becomes so great as to be im- 
practicable in the present stage of the industry for machinery con- 
struction at higher pressures than 15,000 volts. In all high-pros- 
surc apparatus, whether of the machinery or transformer class, the 
inevitable dielectric flux is established in like amounts serially 
through the major and minor insulations. Owing to structural 
difficulties the minor insulation is far inferior in strength to the 
strength of the best dielectric available for the major insulation. 
It is on this account that such an enormous amount of dielectric 
of high reluctance to dielectric flux must be used in the construc- 
tion of the major insulations of dry or " air-insulated " transform- 
ers. The amounts of major insulation that must be used are ex- 
cessive taken with respect to that which should be ample to with- 
stand in practice the electric strains produced by the normal, or 
ordinarily abnormal, electric pressures. 

It is the experience of reputable makers tlial the air-insulated 
transformer is impracticable for pressures higher than about 
35,000 volts; space and materials cannot be afforded to limit the 
dielectric flux sufficiently at higher pressures. 
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Oil may be used gnceessfully for the generation of the bight-?: 
X>res8^ure8 desired in practice. By proper treatment in its prepara- 
"tion for use in submerging the high-pressure transformer, and by 
X^roper construction of the solid or supporting insulation of -he 
transformer-conducting circuit, all air and other gases may i>e dis- 
placed. The oil and solid insulations thus form a combined or 
composite major and minor insulation having great dielectric 
strength at all points. 

Even with the most approved use of oil, however, the conditions 
are not exactly ideaL The dielectric flux emanates with greatest 
density from the surfaces of the outer conductors of the terminal 
coils, owing to the fact that the zone-section at this point is the 
smallest and the density of dielectric-flui distribution the most 
variable. The result is that the chief electric function of the oil 
is to limit the dielectric flux to within the point at which the maxi- 
mum flux density that will emanate from the surface of the con- 
ductors of the high-pressure circuit will be safely within that which 
the composition of oil and fabric next to the conductors will stand. 
Times will come in practice when the high-pressure circuit of the 
transformer must stand excessive pressures applied from without 
or developed within by complex impedance phenomena during 
short-circuits or open circuits. Thus occasionally and momentarily 
the insulation next to the conductors will be subjected to strains 
due to dielectric-flux densities that exceed the breaking point 
causing a corresponding momentary conduction, heating and injury. 
Such injuries initially are often ver}' small, yet they are cumulative, 
for their cause is recurrent and their location is the worst possible. 

In this analysis one is led, therefore, to the conclusion that a 
rational solution of these difficulties applicable alike for "air-in- 
sulated " and " oil-insulated " high-pressure apparatus consists in 
the employment of metallic guards or envelopes closely surround- 
ing the coils or sections of the circuits of such high-pressure ap- 
paratus for the purpose of relieving the minor insulation of all 
electric strain due to normal operation. To relieve it further of 
those highly localized strains that are due to complex impedance 
phenomena that accompany short-circuits, opening circuits and 
similar punishing circumstances, an undue local rise of potential 
difference in the individual coils may be prevented by the attach- 
ment of properly chosen spark arresters to the terminals of such 
individual coils. The real function of the metallic guard is to form 
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a conducting envelope about the individual coils of the high-pres- 
sure circuit to which to conduct the inevitable charging current 
and from which the corresponding dielectric flux starts through 
the major or powerful dielectric at an average lower and more uni- 
form density. The guard must be connected to one terminal of 
the coil tliat it protects, and it must be constructed in such a 
manner as to avoid the circulation of current. Obviously these 
guards and spark arresters may be applied much more easily in 
transformers than in machinery. By their use it should be possible 
to make successful transformers for the use of the highest electric 
pressures that the transmission lines of the future can successfully 
carry. 

We have seen that it is irrational to expose the minor insulations 
to the great electric strains which powerful major insulations are 
alone calculated to stand. So long as the major insulation must 
be designed for sufficient reluctance to limit the dielectric flux to 
a value that the minor insulations can safely stand, there is no 
rational relation between the amount of major insulation required, 
its ultimate break-down strength and the normal working pressure 
of the high-potential circuit. When, however, the electric strain is 
carried past the minor insulation and applied properly only to the 
major insulation, there appears at once a rational relation between 
the normal working pressure and the ultimate pressure required 
t*** rupture such major insulation. 

5. Ti'ST OF Insulating Material. 

In all classos of tests to be made which are here referred to, 
measurements must be made that will determine the value and 
wave forms of the applied e.m.f. and charging current and their 
phase relation. The maximum value of the electrical pressure wave 
applied between a conducting cylinder and a wire mounted at its 
a'^nter that prodiiees luminous conductivity observed by the eye in 
the zone of air next to the wire is definite at definite barometric 
pressures and temperatures. This promises to be an acceptable 
method for detormining the maximum value of the wave of high 
pressure ap|)lied in this class of testing. The wave forms are most 
easily obsirvetl by means of the cathode ray wave indicator. When 
they are not too irregular the oscillograph may be used in lieu of 
tlie wave indicator. 
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A satisfactory indicating wattmeter is much needed for the ready 
detection of conduction due to rupture of gas bubbles or other weak 
foreign dielectrics in the sample under test. It is useful also for 
the purpose of measuring the total watts consumed by the charging 
current at any stage of the test. Any sensitive wattmeter of the 
dynamometer type and of excellent construction, having a suitably 
iine field winding, will give correct results, provided the non-in- 
ductive resistance used for the pressure circuit be properly protected 
fiom the delivery of the inevitable capacity-charging currents. 
Such charging currents, if allowed to pass to and from the surface 
of the pressure-circuit resistance, produce errors of an entirely 
uncertain character for which no satisfactory correction can be 
luade. Since these capacity currents may not be avoided they must 
be made to pass from guards supplied independently with potentials 
correspondingly equal to the potentials of the respective sections 
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of the pressure-circuit resistance about which they are mounted. 
Two obvious methods for accomplishing tliis are illustrated by the 
diagrams which explain themselves in Figs. 2 and 3. 

The diagram of Fig. 2 illustrates the method for protecting the 
resistance of the pressure circuit from capacity-charging currents 
wherein the transformer furnishing the high-pressure tost currents 
is near at hand. In this transformer the higli-pressurc circuit is 
divided into as many sections or coils as there should he guarded 
sections in the high-pressure resistance circuit of the wattmeter. 
When this sort of high-pressure transformer is not at liand the 
method given by the diagram in Fig. 3 may be employed. 
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Across the terminals of the high-pressure source there are con- 
nccted in series as many small auto-transformers as there are to 
be guarded sections in the pressure resistance circuit. Each of these 
auto-transformers must have a normal e.m.f. rating as great as its 
share of the total pressure; it should be mounted upon a high- 
potential line insulator of a form suitable for the total pressure 
employed. These auto-transformers are connected to correspond- 
ing resistance guards as shown, bringing them to the potentials 
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corresponding to those of the resistance sections over which they 
are mounted ?o as to protect them from the delivery of charging 
current. As the diograms of Figs. 2 and 3 show, the wattmeter 
must be covered with a metallic guard net connected to the proper 
side of the circuit so as to relieve it also of the delivery of all 
charging current. A wattmeter mounted and used in this manner 
must give reliable results in the observation of pressure-loss charac- 
teristics of \nsulatioii!<. 

The nature of such characteristics is illustrated in Fig. 4. 

Characteristic No. 1 is that of an insulator which is homogeneous 
and continuous botv.oen the conductors and wherein the strain is 
distributed with sonio approach to uniformit}'. 

No. 2 is the pressure-loss characteristic of an insulator wherein 
there are portions that are weak or the dielectric flux is distributed 
very irregularly, or both. 

No. 3 is a characteristic taken from a composite insulation made 
up of strong and weak diolcctrics as found for example in a paper 
insulated cable. 
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In conclusion, the writer wishes to call attention to the fad that 
these scientific elements that are useful in the production of high- 
pressure insulations have long been known. What is really little 
known, however, is the association of ideas necessary to apply them. 
Attention may properly be called to the fact that a far less pro- 
portionate use of mathematics can be made in determining neces- 
^sary dimensions in the design of insulation than is the case cor- 
respondingly for either of the other two components of electrical 
machinery and apparatus, viz., the circuits accommodating electric 
current and magnetism. 

The great majority of practical problems for solution by calcula- 
tion that arise in connection with the conducting circuits or the 
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magnetic circuits are easily possible because of the definite density 
distribution of the current or magnetic flux in their respective 
circuits. From the inherent nature of things the density distribu- 
tion of dielectric flux through the insulation is definite only in a 
few forms of electrical apparatus, as for example through the in- 
sulating sheets of condensers, except at the edges of their electrode 
coatings, or throughout the atmosphere about a transmission line. 
In the great majority of cases the distribution of the dielectric 
flux is too complex to admit of the reduction of accurate results 
by the simpler mathematical processes. The judgment supple- 
mented by the results of tests and measurements made upon test 
samples, specimens or models must, therefore, make up for lack of 
calculating methods. 
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Discussion. 

Prof. C. A. Adams: The engineering profession owes a great debt to 
that man who has lifted ever so small an area of engineering method out 
of'the empirical, rule of thumb, hit or miss realm, into the rational, 
scientific realm. This is what Professor Ryan has done to the large and 
very important field of high-voltage insulation. 

Mr. E. KiLBURN Scott: It has always seemed to me that the greatest 
trouble we have with insulation is in the smaller sizes of motors and 
static transformers. For instance, if you wind a motor, say, of 3 hp for 
500 volts or higher, tiic wire becomes quite small, perhaps No. 25 British 
W. G., and when you insulate so small a wire, the bulk of the space in 
the slots is occupied by the insulation. A 3-hp carcase, wound for 110 
volts, may be well over power; but if wound for 500 volts, the chances 
are it will run liot, simply because of the extra space required for the 
insulation. The question is, what are we to do? Well, it has occurred 
to me, and lias been suggested, 1 believe, by others, that it might be 
feasible to use other material than copper for the conductors. For 
example, why should we not use iron, and so reduce the number of our con- 
ductors, while at the same time increasing their size, so as to obtain a 
cross-section which is capable of being handled by workmen? Iron wire, 
one-sixteenth incu in diameter, woUld be much more easily handled by 
the ordinary workmen than No. 25 British W. G. copper wire. It is true 
that the periphery of the larger wire requires more insxilation to go 
around it, but, inasmuch as the iron would be carrying magnetic lines 
as well as current, the number of wires for a motor of given output would 
be considerably reduced, and I think that on the whole the net result 
would be tliat the space occupied by the insulation would be less. Perhaps 
the carcase would he larger, but there is something very attractive in the 
idea of an all-steel motor. 

^ly ideal of an electric motor of, say, 3 hp for driving machine tools 
would be one made entirely of steel, cast iron, mica and japan. I would 
e\en propose cast iron for the commutator segments; because the com- 
mutator for sucli a motor is very much larger than the conditions of 
electric conduction dcmaiul. However that may be, I do not see why 
we should not use in the smaller sizes of direct- and alternating-current 
motors japanned iron wire, and do away with the very unmechanical 
cotton, paper, and fibrous materials. 

CiiAiR^rAX RusiiMOKK: 1 desire to add a few remarks in the way of 
appreciation of tlie work which Professor Ryan has done. Practically 
all of my experience has been in the manufacture of electrical machines 
and apparatus, and 1 know that the question of insulation has long 
received more or less scientific treatment. Experiment has shown the 
resisting properties of various insulating materials, but a clear under- 
standing of their action lias not been obtained. There is probably no 
line of research that is being pursued at present with greater interest 
and with more possibilities than is the subject of insulation. It is at 
present the liniiting feat\ire in electrical development, and especially in 
the engineering and commercial features of power transmission. Within 
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the last year, cotton insulation on wires has been in many cases dispensed 
^tith, the insulating material being placed directly on tiie metal conductor. 

A point in Professor Kyan's paper which I wish especially to com- 
ment upon and which one does not always hear from a man in univcrsit> 
work is, that the design of electrical apparatus necessarily involves the 
application of judgment and experience. In contrast to this was a view 
taken by a writer not long since, in giving methods of the design of elec- 
trical machinery, in which it was remarked that with the information 
given anyone could design electric generators without experience. 

Quite recently an expert on the subject of insulation was discussing 
the question as to whether or not dielectric hysteresis had any actual 
existence, and I should like to hear from Professor Ryan on this point. 
It is found in practice, as he stated, that with the same applied potential 
the insulation is much more heated when this is alternating than when 
direct, but is there any real evidence to show that we have hysteresis 
in the dielectric? .The question of insulation as used in electrical 
machinery is not altogether one of the electrical properties of the mate- 
rials, because a number of these having sufficient dielectric strength are 
not used owing to lack of mechanical qualities, which allow them to 
deteriorate under the constant vibration to which they are subjected. 
Micanite may be taken as an example of tj^. Several years ago mica- 
nite was much used for high- voltage insulation, but by reason of its 
deterioration under vibration and high cost it has, to a considerable 
extent, been replaced by other materials. Professor Ryan mentioned the 
use of oil, and this in its different forms is the principal insulating 
material now used. We have the oil in its natural form in the trans- 
former, the oiled cloth, which is an almost universal application as an 
insulating material, and the enamel, which is oil in another form. 

Pbofessob Ryan: Might I say just a word with regard to dielectric 
hysteresis to which you refer. Wliile I believe that dielectric hysteresis 
undoubtedly exists, that there is such a thing, yet in all the endeavors 
that we have made, we have always found in hunting down the source 
of heat in an insulation subjected to electric strain, that it was due to 
the breaking down of some weak constituent element or foreign body, gas, 
or whatever it may have been, in the insulation. As soon as such portions 
of the dielectric are broken, in lieu of the passage of displacement current, 
which accompanies the phenomena of electric strain, there is the passage 
of actual electric current, as we ordinarily know it, producing^ heat. 
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We have now in operation plants working at 60 to 60 kilo- 
volts, with aerial lines. It is said that some will be installed at 
80 kilovolts or even higher, but I do not believe there is any manu- 
facturer ready to furnish cables for such high tension, although, 
of course, every manufacturer has occasionally had samples of 
cables tested as high as 100 kilovolts, without perforating them. 

Let us take a glance at the conditions of manufacturing such 
very high-tension cables. 

First, as to some theoretical difficulties. Let ns suppose for 
the sake of simplicity, a single-core lead-covered cable with the 
following data: r = radius of solid copper wire; « = thickness of 
the insulation ; r-}-s = R external radius of the insulation. An 
alternating current is flowing through the cable, at a tension F. 
In the limits of ordinary frequencies, we can speak of potential, 
and use the electrostatic laws in any section whatever of the cable. 
The potential at a point P (Fig. 1) at a distance p from the 
center will be then : 

log« 

""^r-^ 0) 

log- 
r 

Differentiate (1) with respect to p, taking decimal logarithms, 
and we get: 

dv 0.434 F . 

dp- , R ^^^ 

^ jolog- 

— is the gradient of (lie potential, or its variation along the 
dp 

radius. If we refer the dielectric strength of materials to the 

millimeter as unit of thickness (and assume for example that a 

given material can stand 10,000 volts per mm thickness) and 
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express our formula in mm, -- — will be the puncture stress on 

the dielectric per mm, at the point considered. It must be less 
than the dielectric strength in order not to have a break-down; 




Fig. 1. 

in our example, it must always be less than 10,000 Tolts per 
millimeter. 
In the formula (2) putting r = p we have 

(rfv) _0.434F . . 

^-''r;;^ "> 

This is the stress on the small dielectric layer immediately sup- 
rounding the inner conductor. For /> = R 

.434 F 



(do\ 0^ 



r 
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the stress on the small dielectric layer near the outer lead. 

It is to be remarked that the stress is greatest in contact with 
the conductor, and minimum in contact with the outer lead; and 

the latter is precisely equal to the former multiplied by -^ 

r is generally very small in high-tension cables, and R very 
large. There is thus a very great difference in the stress on the 
different small dielectric layers, the most internal of which must 
support a tension three, four, five times that of the external layer. 

There is a certain value of r for which the maximum stress (—\ 

W/r 

is as small as possible, for a given R; we obtain this value of r 

R 

by equating to zero the derivate of rlog — with respect to r. 

Hence we have: 

r-"2-7i w 
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I shall consider later the very frequent ease where the conductor 
is not a solid wire^ but a stranded one^ and the relative formulas 
for any stranded conductor. 

These brief considerations point to the conclusion that doubling 
the thickness of the dielectric by no means allows of doubling the 
dielectric stress on the cable; for the strength increases much 
less than the increase of thickness. Practically, for the sake of 
manufacturing, handling, etc., we cannot use too great thicknesses^ 
especially if we consider also the weight of lead and armoring. 
If we admit that a homogeneous dielectric in a cable is punctured 
as soon as the stress surpasses in some point the dielectric strength^ 
we see immediately the enormous advantage of using materials of 
very high specific strength. In fact, if we can with safety allow 
the material to be worked at w volts per mm, the formula (3) gives 
us immediately the thickness required. 

0.434 F V 
•^=" ^ v^hence log R^^ 0.434 log r (6) 

r log _ ^ 

This formula tells us that R diminishes rapidly by augmenting «;. 

A numerical example will illustrate this better. Let r = 10 mm 
and 7=20,000 volts; and suppose we have at our disposal an 
insulating material able to stand 12,000 volts per nmi and another 
for only 8000 volts per mm. Let us take the same factor of 
safety, say one- fourth, in both cases; that is, we work at a maximum 
of 3000 volts per mm for the former, and 2000 volts for the latter. 

In the first case we ought to have a thickness of 9.45 mm and 
in the second 17.20 mm. The volumes of the insulation are re- 
spectively 875 mm', and 2000 mm'; they are in the ratio of 
1 to 2.28 whilst the ratio of the dielectric strengths is as 1: 1.5. 
In this example the volumes of the insulation vary almost in- 
versely as tlie sqTiaros of the' dielectric strength. 

In a 40,000- volt cable, with r=10, and tt; = 3000 7 per mm, 
we ought to have an insulating thickness of ^^ mm; that is, a 
thickness impossible in practice. We see that, in this case, doubling 
the working tension compels us, cceteris-partbus, to use seven 
times the previous thickness. Hence it is obvious that it is not 
possible to manufacture 40,000-volts cables, with a material work- 
ing with safety only to 3000 volts per mm. 

Two insulating materials are now principally competing in the 
field of high-tension cables — vulcanised rubber and paper im- 
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pregnated with rosin and oil mixtures. Both have their partisans 
and their opponents. Paper insulation has made great progress in 
the last few years. The utility of using good manilla paper, laid 
on in thin and regular layers, without wrinkles and crumpling, 
has been recognized, and also the utility of having it properly des- 
sicated, at a moderate temperature, in a vacuum, and impregnated 
with a compound of rosin, or wax, or asphalt, with mineral, or 
castor, or linseed, or some other oil, that does not become brittle 
or pulverise with age. But rubber also has made progress; and if 
some feared formerly that it could decay with age, it is now 
certain that first-class rubber cables, well vulcanised and removed 
from the influence of brush discharges in the air, or not alter- 
nately dry and wet, will last indefinitely. 

Rubber has a dielectric strength much higher than impregnated 
paper. Testing good rubber cables in such lengths as to include 
the inevitable irregularities of manufacture, with tensions pro- 
gressively increasing and subjected to dielectric strain at least one 
hour, we can easily obtain for the rubber a dielectric strength of 
12-15 kilovolts per mm. Paper in the same conditions would only 
stand 8-10 kilovolts per mm. These numbers represent as good an 
average as we can reach in normal manufacturing; it is not rare 
to find 20-30 per cent more, or even higher percentages, but we can- 
not reckon upon these. The higher dielectric strength of rubber 
brings us to the conclusion that the use of rubber for very high 
tension will extend more and more. 

A cause of inferiority of the rubber is the lesser homogeneity 
of its products. It is not uncommon to find that two cables manu- 
factured in the same manner, with the same quality of rubber, 
afford a very different resistance to perforation — a difference, 
say, of 30-40-50 per cent. Paper cables are more homogeneous. The 
figures relative to dielectric strength given above are the result of 
a great number of tests made by the author on cables of various 
makers. They do not take account of some exceptionally high 
strengths; I found some pieces of rubber cable to withstand 20-25 
kilovolts per mm. The elasticity of rubber gives it a great superior- 
ity over paper. A paper cable with large thickness of paper cannot 
be easily bent, especially in cold weather, owing to cracking; on 
the other hand, the manufacture of concentric, or stranded, mul- 
tiple-core cables is simpler in the case of paper cables, for the in- 
sulating material can be uniformly distributed in the interspaces 
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among the conductors^ which remain buried in the in8ulat(»'. 

This is not possible with rubber. 

The great success of paper cables is a consequence of their 
lower price. But very high tensions require such a greater thick- 
ness of paper, that the cost of the paper added to the extra 
price for the larger quantity of lead^ steely tape, etc.^ permits the 
rubber to win in the competition. 

The problem of manufacturing high-tension cables would be 
simpler if the gradient of the potential within the body of the 
insulator was constant. Suppose a 38-mm^ cable insulated to 
14.5 mm outer radius, and working at 25,000 V. The layer 
near the copper supports a strain of 5,000 volts per mm, while 
near the lead the stress is only 1200 volts per mm. Should the 
stress be constant throughout, each layer of 1 mm would sup- 
port a strain of 2270 volts, and the cable would be much safer. 
We could then also diminish the thickness of the insulation to, 
say, 5 mm, letting every layer work at 5000 volts. 

This ideal condition of uniform gradient we can seek to reach 
in practice. A similar proposal was made by Mr. O'Gorman in 
a highly interesting paper, read before tlie I. E. E. London, on 
March, 1901; but it is difficult to imagine how Mr. O'Gorman's 
system can be practically applied. It consists chiefly in embedding 
the layers of paper more or less in some oils (like castor oil) 
according to their distances from the center ; so that the inductive 
capacity of any layer is in inverse ratio to those distances. 

Without claiming to get an absolutely constant gradient, we can, 
therefore, try to have the potential bettor distributed along the 
radius of the insulation, and at the same time use in the proper 
place materials liaving greater dielectric strength, by making the in- 
sulatinf^ hiyers of dilTerent materials specially chosen. This method 
I studied and applied to the manufacture of high-tension cables, 
as early as 1898. Such cables, consisting of conductors first in- 
sulated with several layers of rubber, on which were wound layers 
of paj)er or jute, were patented by I^lessrs. Pirelli & Company, 
March, 1900. A cable of tliis kind was working at 25,000 volts, 
during the Paris Exhibition of 1900. 

The specific inductive capacity of paper cables varies from 3 
to 4, according to the type of paper and mixture adopted. The 
inductive capacity of paper is about 2 : tliat of rosin 2 to 3, accord- 
ing to its origin; and mixtures of rosin, oil, paraffin, ozokerite. 
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and other materials, have a capacity 3 to 4, or even more. For 
example, lubricating oil 55 parts, rosin 560, paraffine 224, ozoker- 
ite 160, have a B.i. capacity of 3.6; oxydized linseed oil 90, rosin 
370, Arkangel piteh 70, have 4.4; Arkangel piteh itself has 5.9; a 
mixture with Gallipot, instead of rosin — for example Gallipot 6D0, 
Arkangel piteh 110 and linseed oil 130 — have 4.8; a mixture of 
lubricating oil 9, rosin 52, black ozokerite 23, white ozokerite 16, 
have only 3.55. 

It appears from these figures that it is possible to have a large 
range of inductive capacity with paper cables. But as they are im- 
pregnated in mass, the entire mass has the same s.i.c. unless -we 
change the type of paper, by using, for example, paper loaded with 
some materials, as suggested very ingeniously by Mr. O'Gorman ; but 
I do not know if he succeeded in doing so. On the contrary, it is 
easy to use different rubbers having very varied s.i.c, for rubber 
is put on in successive layers which can be quite different one 
from another, and which have no tendency to mingle together, 
either during or after manufacture. The cables I alluded to are 
manufactured with layers of various qualities of rubber in the 
inner part of the insulation ; but as soon as the gradient of potential 
becomes so diminished as to allow the use of paper, the insulation 
is continued with paper, and after the paper with jute, if the 
gradient is sufficiently low to allow the use of jute. The rubber 
insulation is generally first vulcanized and the conductor tested 
in water, as usual, before adding the outer layers of paper and 
jute. 

Pure vulcanised rubber has an inductive capacity something like 
3 as an average; but it is very easy to "load" the rubber with 
large quantities of extraneous materials, which, without sensibly 
lessening ite specific dielectric strength, augment the capacity 
very much. A rubber with 58 per cent para, 2 per cent sulphur, 
26 per cent tele and 14 per cent oxide of zinc, has a dielectric 
strength comparable to that of pure ^nilcanized para (15-20 kilo- 
volts per mm) ; and a specific inductive capacity of 4-4.2. 
A nibber with 64 per cent para, 8 per cent sulphur, 16 per cent 
talc, 8 per cent minium, 4 per cent oxide of zinc has about the 
same dielectric strength as above mentioned, while its specific 
capacity reaches 5. A rubber largely loaded with sulphur and 
talc, for example para 100, talc 40, and sulphur 40, has a capacity 
as high as 6.10, with a dielectric strength of the same order of 
magnitude as before. A mixture of para 40, carbonate of lime 55, 
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sulphur 6, has a s.i.c. of 4.6. Very large variations of capacity, 
accompanied by high dielectric strength, are obtained by loading 
rubber with more or less sulphur and golden sulphurate of antimony 
still remaining first-class rubber. Much larger capacities, 10-12, 
are to be obtained, of course, by using very large percentages of 
India rubber substitutes, and gypsum, lime, baryta, etc.; but we 
then arrive at inferior classes of rubber, which have not a di- 
electric strength to be compared with the above-mentioned com- 
binations. 

It is very easy to manufacture rubber cables with layers disposed 
in the order of decreased specific capacity, from the center to 
the circumference. These cables will afford a more uniform gradi- 
ent to an alternating current, and hence more safety, with equal 
thickness. By using paper on the rubber, as above explained, we 
concentrate the more costly rubber insulation in the inmost part of 
the cable, where its higher specific strength is actually utilised. 

A single-core cable made by this method for 50 kilovolts 
effective tension, between the copper and the outer sheathing, 
has the following specifications: Conductor, 19-wire strand, each 
wire 3.3 mm diameter; section of copper 162 sq. mms. The 
strand is put in a lead tube having 18 mm outer diameter. 
It is insulated with a first layer of rubber, 2.5 mm thick, having 
a specific inductive capacity of 6.1; then with a second and a 
third layer of rubber of respectively 2.3 and 4.5 mm thick and 
4.7-4.2 s.i.c. On the rubber there is a layer of impregnated paper 
^.2 mm thick, having an s.i.c. of 4. The cable is then lead covered. 
The total thickness of insulation is 14.5 mm. 

At 50,000 volts, the maximum strain in the first layer of rubber 
is 4400 volts per mm; in the second layer it is 4450 volts, in 
the third 4150 volts and in the paper 3250 volts per mm. With 
a homo<ronoous diolcctric, the maximum strain would be 5800 
volts. This cable was tested for one hour at each of the following 
voltages : 35,000 ofToctive volts, 40,000,45,000,50,000,55,000,60,000, 
65,000, rO.OOO, 75,000. 80.000, 85,000, 90,000, 95,000 and four 
hours at 100.000 volts without perforation. After the 80,000 
volts test, its tomporature was a few desroes higher than that of 
the room ; and after four hours at 100,000 volts, 20 deg. C. higher.* 

1. In order to have the same maximum stress of 4400 volts with a 
homo;j;cneous dielectric, the thickness ought to be 23.04 mm; the outside 
radius would be 32 mm and the total volume of insulation would be 
doubled. 
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The distribution of the potential in such a cable is easily cal- 
culated. Suppose between the conductor A (Fig. 2) and the lead 
B, a number n of cylindrical rings possessing respectively a dielecn 
trie constant t^ where h varies from 1 to n; the ring e^ is limited 
by the radius ^^ _ j and r^ ; let F be the total voltage. The potential 
at a point P at a distance py^ in the compartment e^^ is given by : 

-log-+-log- + +r„los:;rr, 

which, for a single homogeneous insulation becomes v — V > 

log- 
as before. 

The above condderationB have a somewhat too theoretical appear- 
ance, and it is convenient to have them submitted to the test of 
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experiment. As for the distribution of potential along a radius of 
insulation, there can be no doubt; and experience confirms it 
perfectly. Experiment confirms also the distribution in an hetero- 
geneous dielectric, taking into account the various specific in- 
ductive capacities of the layers. But experiment gives some un- 
expected results when we consider the perforation of the cable. 
The system I follow is to attach the cable to a large transformer, 
the potential of which is gradually raised until the cable is per- 
forated; but any potential is applied to the cable for one hour or 
more, before raising it. It is then also possible to note the heating 
of the cable for hysteresis or conductivity. The short piece perfor- 
ated is then cut off, and a test is applied to the remainder, raising 
the potential until a new perforation, and so on. The first thing 
to be noted is that results are not uniform. A length of cable 
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begins, for example, to be perforated at 10,000 volts, but the 
following perforations require 1^15 and more kilovolts. That 
means that our dielectrics are not homogeneous, while perfect 
homogeneity is presupposed in our formulae. Another experimental 
fact is the following : Let us insulate a copper wire of 1/10 mm 
diameter, with 7 mm thickness of rubber, and, in the same manner, 
a strand of 70 wires, each of 0.25 mm with the same thickness of 
7 mm; the former will be perforated at 10,0C0 volts, the latter at 
22,000. The latter is a thicker conductor, and our formula shows 
tliat a thicker conductor supports more stress with the same thick- 
ness of insulation. But if we calculate with our formula the maxi- 
mum specific stress in contact with the conductor — that is to 
say the stress which we think will cause a perforation — we find it 
to be 12 kilovolts per mm for the thicker conductor, and 32 for the 
thinner one. Similarly, I have insulated with the same thickness 
of 14 mm of paper, a conductor of 1 mm and another of 29 mm ; 
the former, after one hour at 30,000 volts, was very hot and burnt 
at 40,000 , the latter, after one hour at 50,000 volts, was still cold 
and burnt at 75-80 kilovolts. The maximum specific strain cal- 
culated is 10,000 volts for the thicker, and 23,500 volts for the 
thinner conductor. These strains of 23,500 volts per mm for the 
paper and 32,000 volts per mm for the rubber, are abnormally high ; 
and the higher specific dielectric strength (apparent or real, I do 
not know which) that I always observed in thin insulated wires, 
shows that some other phenomenon exists in the dielectric. 

Our formula, perhaps, lacks recognition of the mutual action 
of the different dielectric layers. We imagine the dielectric divided 
into concentric rings, for which we calculate the strain; and if it 
surpasses the dielectric rigidity we have assigned to the dielectric, 
we say that it will be perforated. Each ring is not influenced by 
the others, according to this manner of viewing the phenomenon, 
except for the distribution of potential; afterward it is consid- 
ered as neither helped by nor helps the others. That is, perhaps, 
too statical a conception; dynamical influences are not considered 
here, but perforation is dynamical. It requires a certain amount 
of energy, which is spent not only in the first layer we have con- 
sidered, but also in the others. The layers cannot then be ab- 
solutely independent. Let us take, for example, a sort of con- 
centric cable, the inner conductor made with a copper wire 4 mm 
thick, insulated with jute to 8 mm ; on the jute, a thin brass tape 
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represents the outer conductor^ insulated with a layer of 3 nun 
vulcanised rubber; the cable is then drawn into a lead pipe. Apply 
an 8000-volt transformer between the inner conductor and the 
lead, leaving the brass tape insulated. At this tension the jute is 
perforated, between the copper and the brass tape ; the jute is thus 
put out of service, and the total tension is brought on the rubber, 
which supports it very well. If we calculate the initial distribution 
of the potential, we see that the strain on the jute was 3300 volts, 
which is too much for this kind of insulation, which will bum. 
The layer of rubber cannot give any help to jute in this condition, 
for brass tape separates it from jute. 

But if we make a cable absolutely like this, but without the brass 
tape, the phenomena are quite different. No doubt the distribution 
of potential and the gradient are unchanged. Let us put in cir- 
cuit an electrodynamometer to measure the capacity current, and 
we shall have the following readings at the respective tensions: 
Volts 5000 7000 9000 11,000 13,000 15,000 

Deflection 33 62 105 150 220 297 

The deflections are in the ratio of the squares of the tensions, 
whence we deduce that the capacity of the cable remained un- 
alterated, under current, after many hours testing, at potentials 
much higher than before. If the jute was perforated, burnt, or 
carbonized, the capacity ought to have increased, and the deflections 
would have increased more than according to a simple square law. 

This mutual aid explains why it is possible to mix together very 
different materials and get good dielectrics. For example, there are 
the various mixtures of rubber, or the micanite insulations, where 
many layers of different capacity and strength, such as paper, mica, 
shellac are wrapped alternately. But if we exaggerate, we shall 
end by burning the weakest dielectric layers, without perforating 
all the cable, which still continues to work. 

Such a phenomenon occurs in dielectrics, especially when (of 
organic matters, which are never homogeneous. By testing them 
at too high tensions, as required by some engineers, we may 
destroy the more strained and weaker particles of the dielectric, 
without immediately perceiving ii We have thus an idea of the 
reason opposing too severe voltage testings, which may produce 
deterioration in the dielectric. 

If we calculate with our formulas the thickness required to 
insulate for 50,000 volts, a wire of 0.1 mm diameter, assuming 
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we allow the dielectric to work at 4000 volts per mm, we find 
a number which can be expressed in millions of kilometers better 
than in millimeters. Such a bare wire suspended by insulators 
in air can effectively transport energy at 60,000 volts, although 
air has, of course, much less dielectric strength than rubber. But 
if we observe the wire in the darkness, we remark that it becomes 
illuminated. It is surroimded by a very vivid brush discharge, 
and the wire has the appearance of a uniform cylinder of light of 
great diameter. We can consider that air has become a conductor, 
as regards the distribution of' the potential, to the limit of the 
brush discharge; and we have no longer a conductor of 0.1 m m 
diameter, but one having the diameter of the brush discharge. 
Even if we suppose this latter to be only 5-6 mm, the millions of 
kilometers are reduced to two meters. That is, a wire of 0.1 mm 
suspended in the air, two meters from the earth, will be the seat 
of a brush discharge having an apparent diameter of 5-6 mm when 
brought to 50,000 volts, if we suppose air has a dielectric strength 
of 4000 volts per nmi. 

Such a phenomenon can, perhaps, occur in solid dielectrics, when 
the conductor is very thin ; perhaps the very first layers of insulation 
become conductors as regards the distribution of the potential. This 
may explain the higher dielectric strain supported by very thin 
insulated wires to which I referred above. This fact can, perhaps; be 
explained also by a deficiency of adherence between the dielectric 
and such a thin conductor ; or, perhaps, by some particular phenome- 
non on the surface of separation between conductor and dielectric, 
of which we have many examples in other branches of physics. 

The influence of tlie diameter of the conductor on the total 
strength of a cable can be very well placed in evidence by taking 
air as an insulator. If we have an aerial line on insulators, IJ 
meters from the earth, with wires of different diameter, say from 
0.12 to 15 mm, and attach this line to one pole of a transformer, 
the other pole of which is attached to an insulated distant line, we 
remark that at a total tension on the transformer of 12,000 volts, 
only the 0.120-nim wire commences to show brush discharges, and 
that this phenomenon appears only at 185,000 volts with a 12-mm 
wire, while at 190,000 volts the 15-nim wire does not yet show 
brush discharges. (Fig. 3.) Under tension, all the wires exam- 
ined in the darkness npjx^ar to have about the same diameter, which 
is the one that reduces the gradient below^ the dielectric strength 
of the air. 
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Air is a good dielectric for such researches, for we can see what 
happens in the dielectric. Thus, if we submit a solid wire and 
stranded or braided wire having all the same external size, to a 
very high potential, we do not see any great difference in the poten- 
tial at which brush discharge commences. We can then foretell 
that the dielectric strength of a cable is not influenced very much 
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by the shape of the conductor, if stranded or solid wire, at equal 
diameter. But it is a difficult matter to judge the phenomenon 
exactly by sight. I tried to take photographs at 2 meters distance 
with a lens of 1 meter focal distance; but photographs do not rep- 
resent the phenomenon as we see it. 

From another point of view, testing an insulated cable cannot 
give us a numerical value of the difference between a solid wire 
and a stranded conductor, because of the irregularities and hetero- 
geneity of the dielectric. It would, therefore, be very useful to 
investigate the matter by mathematical analysis. In this very diffi- 
cult problem I happily was able to interest Prof. Levi-Civita. It 
is not possible to examine here this complex theoretical study and 
I shall limit myself to a few words. Let us consider a stranded 
conductor, and let m be the number of the wires in the external 
layer of the strand, and R the radius of the insulation. Let r be 
the radius from the center of the strand to the points of contact of 
a wire of the external layer, with its neighbors (nodal point of the 
external wire layer). (Fig. 4.) 
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strands of 7 X 2.34 mm, and 19 X 1.4 mm; and partially a solid 
wire of 6 mm surrounded by 40 thin wires of 0.5 mm diameter. 
They were all insulated with 5 mm thickness of jute. If we calcu- 
late the maximum strain per mm by our formulas, we find that it is 
0.32 of the total tension in the solid wire, 0.418 in the 7-wire 
strand, 0.424 in the 19-wire strand, and 0.432 in the strand having 
an external layer of 40 thin wires. 

During the tests the 19-wire strand began to bum at 17,000 volts, 
and successively at 18-21-23-25 kilovolts; the 7-strand wire was 
.first perforated at 19,000 volts, and successively at 20-22-24-25 
kilovolts; the strand of 40 thin wires began to be perforated at 29 
kilovolts, and afterward it experienced many other punctures from 
29,000 to 33,000 volts. The first puncture in the solid wire was at 
28,000 volts, probably a weak point, for the successive punctures 
were from 32 to 38 kilovolts. 

It is evident that the heterogeneity of the dielectric does not 
allow us to deduce any numerical law from these tests, but the 
general conclusion is that the solid wire is the strongest, and the 
7-wire strand is very little stronger than the 19-wire strand. That 
is in accordance with theory, but the strand of 40 thin wires ought 
to be the weakest of all, according to pure theory ; whereas though 
less strong than solid wire, it is stronger than the other strands. But 
as I remarked above, theory points to a maximum strain for m = oo . 
while m = OD is physically equal to a solid wire; and we must admit 
that, in the case of m = 40, the physical average which we alluded 
to commenc<?s to have a great influence on the result. 

Of course theory cannot foretell such complex phenomena. First 
of all, theory considers dielectrics perfectly homogeneous; and, 
secondly, it cannot take into account the mutual aid of the neigh- 
boring layers, or molecules, which tends to equalize the gradient 
in any elementary zone. We must then be very careful in applying 
the results of theory. Theory must be for us like a lighthouse for 
sailors; we can use it to direct our course, but we do not depend 
upon it indefinitely to save us from wreck. For example, we found 
that with a given R, the maximum safety is obtained by taking 

R 
rss~. High-tension cables have generally r smaller than the 

above ratio. After having calculated R, we might be tempted to 
augment r till that ratio was reached, as w:ell as in the case where 
this thicker r is useless to carry the current; or we could imagine 
making the conductor of aluminum, thicker and more economical. 
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icsponds to m = 6 with a very large thickness of dielectric; the lat- 

t^r corresponds to m = oo and -7- = 2 — that is to a thickness of 

dielectric very small in practice. In the most favorable case, the 
ratio being 1.232, it is advisable not to use stranded conductors for 
very high-tension cables, but to cover the strand with lead 
sheathing. 

We may observe that for m = qd , the gradient tends toward 
its highest value — higher than with a solid wire inscribed or cir- 
cumscribed with respect to m. This is not so strange, for the 
value of affects only the small layer near the conductor, and how- 
ever great m may be, we shall always have an external layer of 
small circles, having G = at the nodal points b of the external 
wires, and a maximum at the loop points A. (Fig. 4.) This is 
true from a mathematical point of view; but, physically, we have 
some compensation between the maximum and the minimum, which 
will bring the value of the coefficient to unity ; that is, physically, 
we shall have for a very great m the same value as with a solid wire.* 

Experience confirms these deductions. I took a cable whose con- 
ductor was partially a solid wire 7 mm in diameter; partially 

1. From Prof. Levi-Civita's formulas we can compare the capacity of a 
solid wire r' insulated to R with the capacity of a stranded conductor of 
equal section, insulated to R. r being, as usual, the radiu? of the knot- 
points of the strand, the capacity of the strand is 

Cu. = l 1 (16) 

lOg£_ fl 

r 

where ^ is the specific inductive capacity. This formula is true also for an 
irrojjjiilar strand; for example, a thick copper wire, surrounded by a number m 
of smaller wires, as us(;d in some submarine cables. 

IntroduciniT the conception of the solid wire of equal section we have, taking 
decimal logarithms: 

C„.= l -Al^l (17); 

^ logio tl — 0.434 (fi-e) 
t' 
while for the solid wire cal)le we have: 

X 0.434 



C = 



logio - 
r 



As fl — e is always positive and increases with m, we conclude that Cm > C 
and increases with m. At tLe limit, for m = x> 

__ X 434 J 0.434 

* "" ^ logic - - 0.042 "" ^ logio ^ 
n r 

Generally, the thickness of the insulation is greater than the radius of the 

conductor and therefore logio — is generally > logic 2 = 0.301; therefore the 

r' 
increase of the capacity attains practically only a very small percentage. 
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strands of 7 X 2.34 mm, and 19 X 1.4 mm; and partially a solid 
wire of 6 mm surrounded by 40 thin wires of 0.5 mm diameter. 
They were all insulated with 5 mm thickness of jute. If we calcu- 
late the maximum strain per mm by our formulas, we find that it is 
0.32 of the total tension 'in the solid wire, 0.418 in the 7-wire 
strand, 0.424 in the 19-wire strand, and 0.432 in the strand having 
an external layer of 40 thin wires. 

During the tests the 19-wire strand began to bum at 17,000 volts, 
and successively at 18-21-23-25 kilovolts; the 7-strand wire was 
. first perforated at 19,000 volts, and successively at 20-22-24-25 
kilovolts; the strand of 40 thin wires began to be perforated at 29 
kilovolts, and afterward it experienced many other punctures from 
29,000 to 33,000 volts. The first puncture in the solid wire was at 
28,000 volts, probably a weak point, for the successive punctures 
were from 32 to 38 kilovolts. 

It is evident that the heterogeneity of the dielectric does not 
allow us to deduce any numerical law from these tests, but the 
general conclusion is that the solid wire is the strongest, and the 
7-wire strand is very little stronger than the 19-wire strand. That 
is in accordance with theory, but the strand of 40 thin wires ought 
to be the weakest of all, according to pure theory ; whereas though 
less strong than solid wire, it is stronger than the other strands. But 
as I remarked above, theory points to a maximum strain for wi = oo , 
while m = OD is physically equal to a solid wire ; and we must admit 
that, in the case of m = 40, the physical average which we alluded 
to commences to have a great influence on the result. 

Of course theory cannot foretell such complex phenomena. First 
of all, theory considers dielectrics perfectly homogeneous; and, 
secondly, it cannot take into account the mutual aid of the neigh- 
boring layers, or molecules, which tends to equalize the gradient 
in any elementary zone. We must then be very careful in applying 
the results of theory. Theory must be for us like a lighthouse for 
sailors; we can use it to direct our course, but we do not depend 
upon it indefinitely to save us from wreck. For example, we found 
that with a given R, the maximum safety is obtained by taking 

R 

r — ~ . High-tension cables have generally r smaller than the 

above ratio. After having calculated R, we might be tempted to 
augment r till that ratio was reached, as well as in the case where 
this thicker r is useless to carry the current; or we could imagine 
making the conductor of aluminum, thicker and more economical. 



•.H-i 
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Pio. 5.— Potentials at stcctssive 



mAoa. 



It 18 said that a mariufaciurer ha5 found it advantageous to sur- 
round the strandwl conductor with a layer of thin wires, (say 1.4 
r:irn in diameter; separately wrapped with a small thickness of paper; 
ti.-rre wires are connected with the strand, so that no difference 
of pot^.-ntial exists betwe<fn the strand and the wires. It is said that 
a gain of 20-25 per cent was thus found in the dielectric strength of 
the cable. I have not a large experience with such a type of cable, but 
horne experiments I have made do not point to an advantage, and it 
would be difficult to explain why there should be an advantage with 
this tyfxj; the small wins of the external layer become separated one 
from the other, so tliat equipotential lines must bend very much. 
If the advantage really exists, perhaps it is to be attributed to the 
larger sp(?cific dielectric strength of thin insulated wires, to which 
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I referred above, but in this ease, would it not be better to use 
an external layer of thinner wires, laid on contiguously, without 
any special insulation on each wire? Some experiments which 
I have made seem to point that way. 

We can also test the theory by calculating the value of potential 
along a radius, and checking it in an experimental or model cable 
obtained by soldering a strand conductor and a ring upon a thin . 
metallic sheet, and letting a current flow in the sheet from the 
strand to the ring. Potentials can thus be easily measured. Fig. 5 
shows the theoretical curve and the experimental one, which are 
very much alike.* 

The above considerations allow us to calculate single-core cables. 
Three-phase cables can be calculated by considering one conductor 

2 This theoretical curve p^f (v)iB obtained from the following formulBS 
where r is the potential, whose valne is zero in the inner cond actor snd 1 
in the lead sheathing, r, R, ^u, F have the meanings I have already ex- 
plained : It is to be remembered that F (a, /9, t', x) is the symbol of the hyper- 
geometrical series of Gauss. 

\r i« r^r+i) 1.2.3 rir-^i) {r-\-^) 

p is the radius of the pnoint P taken along a radios O A passing to a loop poini 
A ; (Fig. 4) the potential at P has the v^ne V. 



Putting 8 — c" '*. f^\ " g^ ^r , we have 
^^/ l+s7 

'-■' if) 






10 



The experimental curve was obtained in a model made to a scale -r ; the 

conductor is a 7-wire strand^ each of 3 mm diameter (30 mm in the model) 
insulated to a radius R= 18 nun (180 mm in the model). 



Values of 
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at a potential, of say, —= volts; we get then the radius of the 

insulation around each conductor. We can consider afterward the 
same conductor to be insulated for 7 volts; we get then the distance 
between the center of this conductor and the lead, and, therefore, 
the thickness of the extra insulator around the strand of the *hree 
insulated cores. The factor of safety for this extra insulation need 
not absolutely be the same as for the former, as it corresponds to 
an abnormal case of a phase break-down. Compound cables, with 
rubber, paper and jute, are calculated according to the respective 
dielectric strengths of these materials, distributed in the depth of 
the dielectric, according to the radial gradient 

Gutta-percha possesses also very great dielectric strength, com- 
parable to that of good rubber, 15-20 kilovolts per mm. It is not 
used for insulating cables for lighting or power purposes, because 
of its very high price, and especially from its low melting point. 
Such cables can easily reach a temperature which softens gutta- 
percha. A possible application of gutta-percha is for cables cross- 
ing lakes, rivers, and, generally speaking, for laying in cold water. 
It is then advisable to make a first layer of rubber insulation, on 
which gutta-percha is laid so that the latter, being in contact with 
external cold water, cannot heat very much. Many manufacturers 
do not trust the impermeability of rubber cables, and this external 
coat of gutta-percha, absolutely waterproof, adds its own dielectric 
strength to that of rubber and obviates the inconvenience of having 
a heavy lead pipe, as employed by the manufacturers to which I have 
alluded. It is often advisable in such cables to avoid splices, and 
for the sake of facility of transport and laying, they can be einerle- 
cored, rather than three-cored. I may add that single-core cables 
for very high tensions, requiring generally a low current strengtli, 
can often be armored with steel wires; the steel wires can be 
separately wrapped with tarred manilla, in order to lessen the sec- 
tion of the metal and increase the magnetic and electric resistance 
of the cross-circuit. For example, a 2.5-mm steel wire wrapped to 
5-6 mm with manilla, may be used without any great fnconvenienee 
from hysteresis or self-induction; the drop of pressure by self- 
induction can have in such cables no more importance than the drop 
by ohmic resistance. 

I would like to add something on the properties of various in- 
sulating materials, but I fear I have already passed the limit set for 
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papers. I shall^ therefore^ only say that these materials are in- 
fluenced by Bontgen rays^ which lessen their specific insulation 
and perhaps also their dielectric strength. But cables are not 
made to be submitted to such rays, although they often experience 
brush discharges and some other emanations, which may have 
similar influences. I should like to add that temperature lessens 
the resistance of the insulation very quickly, as expressed in meg- 
ohms. A paper cable at 35 deg. G. shows but one-thirtieth of the 
megohms it has at 15 deg. C. But temperature has very little influ- 
ence upon strength to resist breakdown. Palm oil melted at 50 deg. 
C. gives a strength corresponding to that of the best oils for trans- 
formers at ordinary temperature. I have drawn experimental curves 
of dielectric strength of melted paraffine at 55 deg. C. and at 85 deg. 
C. from 10 up to 160 kilovolts; they are very similar. This allows 
us to conclude that in this respect cables cannot differ very much. 
I have tested two reels of paper cables, each cut in 5 pieces, immersed 
in baths at deg., 15 deg., 35 deg., 70 deg. and 100 deg. C. The 
dielectric strength did not lessen by raising temperature, perhaps at 
deg. it was less than at 70 deg. I noted in some oils something 
similar, but dielectric strength is too complex a phenomenon to be 
discussed on small experimental differences. Of course, that cannot 
justify us in working at high tensions with cables too much heated, 
for it is probable that heat would facilitate a chemical decay of the 
dielectric; but a momentary elevation of temperature is not so much 
to be feared as one would think at first sight. 

In conclusion I may say that the above considerations can be 
applied to some other matters. They explain, for example, the 
brush discharges between the petticoats of insulators. An insulator 
with many petticoats can be considered like a system of condensers 
in series; a large part of the tension is taken by air, which has 
3 to 4 times less specific inductive capacity. They explain the 
" digestion " of the wooden pins with iron cores, in flie insulators ; 
for the gradient is greatest in the pins, and they become carbon- 
ised with age. They explain also the phenomenon that insulators 
tested with pins stand less than when tested with water, for water 
offers a larger and smoother surface. They explain the brush dis- 
charge at the surface of an insulated wire, drawn into a metallic 
pipe (for example in crossing a wall), for we have added in this 
case an external layer of air to the solid insulation; but air has 
a low s.i.c., and, therefore, it absorbs much tension, with a too 
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large gradient In a similar manner we can explain tlie bmah 
discharges at alternators, daring very high-tension tests. These 
considerations explain also why the alternator coils separately 
wound, and wrapped with alternate layers of tapes and varnishes, 
are generally perforated in a comer of the coil, or corresponding 
to an external comer of the conductor, for there is here a higher 
gradient. They suggest some improvements in the construction 
of insulated coils for alternators, for example, hy increasing the 
radius of curvature of the hunch of conductors,* or, hy employing 
in the innermost part of the insulation some material like mica, 
which has the highest s.i.c., together with the highest dielectric 
strength against puncture. In short, they explain many facts 
which have been observed in practice. 
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Transmission — (Continued) : 
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reactance pressure, 34. 
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